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> = Teacher of International Artists 
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SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
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VLADIMIR DUBINSKY 


CONCERT CELLIST 


Musical Art Studios 
Vocal, Piano, Violin, Cello, 
ensemble playing under su- 
pervision of prominent fac- 
ulty 
307 W. 90th St., New York 

Tel. Riverside 4420 


‘MARGOLIS ctr 


February 





CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


gonernm OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 20 Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Solist St. Patrick's Cobetedl, 1, N.Y. 
Address: 9 So. 20th St., Elmburst, N. Y . Phone, Havemeyer 2398-3 


EFCAVELLE SOPRANO 


“A volce of exquisite quality” 
a Adages: Management of Erna Cavelle. 
Room 803, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
"KNABE PIANO 


MAESTRO L. S. FABRI 


Autherity on Voice Education. Complete Training for Opera 
eee Opportunities for eens — 
2 Practical Grand Onere 
BAKER BUILDING. PHILADELPHIA RNEGE "HALL, NEW YORK 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: AN'TA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Gotel Hardin 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2500 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


’ GUNDLACH 


Composer, Pianist 
$724 Forragut Road, Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel.: Mansfield 6381 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 2892 
Annual Summer Master Classes » 


Singers and Teachers—Los Angeles 
Pasadena, Seattle, 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral wey 
420 Fine Arts Bldg. - - icago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


WALTER CHAPMAN, Teacher of piano 
GEORGE ROGERS, Teacher of vice 


Studio: 47 West 72nd Street Tel. Endicott 7350 


EMILY ROSEVELT 


SOPRANO 
CONCERTS RECITALS ORATORIOS 


Now Booking for 1924-25 Season 
Address: 250 West 57th St., New York City 


: TOMARS 


Expert Vocal Pedagogue 


corrects and rebuilds voices 
1 under guarantee. 












































Pupils prepared for Con- 
E cert, Opera and Oratorio. 


Studios: 106 Central Park West 
Yelephones: Endicott 5654, 3650 


“. WILD 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ili. 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 
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VIRGINIA 


CARRINGTON THOMAS 


Mus. Bac., A. A. G. O. 
Concert Organist 


BOOKING FOR 1924-25 RECITALS 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 


ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 


305 West 74th St., New York 
Endicott 5984 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 


NOL - 


Masical Director Seolkerte 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
Tel., 5913 Bryan‘ 
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“Autumn” “Joyous Youth” 


and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 
ONCERT SONG SD 


Montclair, New Jersey 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott | w 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Teleph 76 





Philadelphia 








New York 
39 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


STALLINGS | simu 


SOPRANO 
6 East 36th St. 


ew York City 
Tel. ee 9418 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Planist- Teacher 
58 +m a Road, Garden City, L. I. 
Y. City. Phone Garden "Clty 2708 
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¢ MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N Now IN EUROPE 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


MARIE DIMITY 
SOPRANO 
RECITALS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


For Dates and Terms 
ddress 


507 W. 170th St., N. Y. City 
Tel. Wadsworth 2878 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 














St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 








IN AMERICA 1924-25 
Haensel & Jones. Aeolian Hall, N. Y.. or Mr. Virgil Smith 
Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
UJ 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


—== Pianist => 
Mme, Hildegard Hoffmann 

Recitals and Piano Instructions 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 
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TOFT TRABILSEE 


Vocal Studios 
202 WEST 74TH ST. 
N. Y. 


Consultation and voice 
trials by appointment 
only 


R. Berth, Sec’y 
Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal pedagogue.” “Internationally recog - 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice Repairer and Coach.’ 

Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera, 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucille Lawrence and 
many other successful singers. Studios: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


LYNETTE GOTTLIEB 


PIANIST, Recitals, Instruction 
Studios: Carnegle Hall, W. Y. 1087 Carrol St. Brooklyn 
Telephone Prosvect 7687 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


~- 


309 West 85 Si. 
New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


MARIE 
MORRISEY 


Contralto 
676 Irving Park Boulevard 
Chicago 


BEULAH ROSINE 


Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 


1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccoweans: 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
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DOROTHY MILLER 


DUCKWiITZ 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 
Studio: 145 West 77th St., New York City 


ARCHIBALD 


SESSIONS 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday Circle 0321 


Concert 
Accompanist 
Coach 





vescnen OF 
SINGING 


Tel.: Trafalgar 3794 
4 West 40th Street 
new York all 


S WARFORD <2: 


KRAFT 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New Yor 


Y GEHRKEN 


“Able technic and fine 
Oregon Eagle. 
yay , siaing unique reputation,”— 


Y 
Eastman School of Musio, Rochester, N. ¥. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, IL1. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 

Orgegiet and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
El, Union Theolo; ical Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., New 





City 


Concert 
Organist 
command.” 














ELLA GOOD 


RECITALS— ~SRANORIOW- TEACHING 
Address: Dudley Buck Studios, 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.; Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupile Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
64 East Van Buren Street 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘ir: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIAN > USED 











Chicago, Mi. 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties. 
. New York City 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
L, Studie 311 W. 75th St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


ARTHUR Mi. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


& 
A 


N Specialist Voice Oulture—Coach ° i 

C Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 

© Studie 18, 1425 Bway, gh, York City 
Telephone: 65251 


LINA COEN 


Accompanist and Coach— Specialty French Repertoire 


Studio: 308 West 97th St., New York City 
Phone 1473 Riverside 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, It 
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Chicago 














E-<mMa A. DAMBMANI~W 


CONTRALTO 
voice development (bel canto); beautifal 
Legge = of faulty panem Consultation by 
id Studic 137 W. 
= 1436 Riverside. 6 a 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 92nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


BRENN 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudsen, N. Y. 


Studio: 452 Riverside Drive. 
York City. Tel. 


Specialist in 
quality; 


New York. 











New 
4720 2¢ Cathedral) 





RALPH hha 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3006 


JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


bIscinL one JEAN DE Races, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio, 518 Weet 111th St., New York City. 
Telephone, Cathedral 7541 





STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 
NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON: e Newbury 
Street, Friday, Saturday, Monday Chora! 
Director, N.Y. Society of the Friends of Music 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Stadio; 205 W. 57.h St., New York City, $420 Circle 





MME CAROLINE 


L 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and Correction 
50 West 67th Street, New York 
Sted Tel: Endicott 9490 
Wes) Chickering Hall, 29 West 57th $1, 
Stadie 7A, N.Y. Chickering 5681 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
STUDIO RE-OPENED SEPT. 15 


For all information apply to the President. 


1730 Broadway, New York 
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A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 
Norwalk, Ohio 


Division United Piano Corporation, 
























Original Welte-Built Welte-Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 
WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue - - 





New York City 











The Best Bargain is Quality— 


|S Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its or 
maker 33 $3 $3 33 $$ $3 
q Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 











Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago, -- -+- MAKERS 




















THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 

















SHEET MUSIC ~ 


15: 


The more intelligent and the more oy you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music, It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 

Although “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, it is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 


You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Century price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 

Patronize the Century dealer, his low price is possible only because 
of his smail profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


Ask for Century Edition 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 

be at half the price or less; and they know parents 

appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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“The Secrets of Svengali 


by J. H. DUVAL 
“As a text-book upon the Technic of the Singer’s Art, this work is of unique value.” 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Published by JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


WILLIAM REDDICK LEON SAMETINI 


Pianist-Composer For dates address 
Teacher of Piano-—Coaching of Songs Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
319 West Gbth St., #. ¥. Tel.;: Riverside 10021 @4 East Van Buren St.. - - - = Chicago 














M tralt 
OLIVER STEWART | s one — nae 
Coneutta, eee Operas an Oper House 
. York City 
187 W. 86th St., New York City Tel.: Schuyler 2729 








HERMAN SPIELTER 


Author of “MANUAL OF HARMONY” 


Theo ~~ & Co ition 
Instructor of a oe eon nnd maa 7 


Btudios | 121 Weete 89th 8t., New ork 
516 West 180th St., New York 
Also Correspondence Courses. Tel, Wadsworth 8760 


FERRUCCIO F. CORRADETTI 


Officier de L' Academie de France et de L'lnstraction Publique. 
VOCAL TEACHER 
309 West 75th Street, New York, Tel. 9010 Trafalgar 








HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heiter 


SIOUX CITY, OWA 


Viola Klaiss 
Organist, Palace Theatre, Philadelphia 
Teacher of Organ—Piano—Theory 





1215 Douglas Street 


es. Iheatre 


Summer and F 
Courses for Acting oe Mtrecting 
DRAMA, OPERA, MUSIC 
STAGE DANCING 


Samuel Calvin Spotts 
BARITONE 


440 Knabe 


WEAVER 








Building, New York 












AMA>OAdS 








St 1 ine prty ane Phosapny _ Does 
Perea Aitone’A Tents o'and Student Stock C l 
XI Ky 54 ontraito 
Pay) Serv gt icanes Pointer, Persie - 
Qatar Ba tmery rete Ba Mec Recitals, Oratorio, ete. 
ore Mayes, on or 
Marguerste Clark Nt jan Astor. Gloria. Got Riche Ps eat ind For terms and dates, address 
Rose Coghlan op Parisien 710 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. C. Tel. Lexington 2043 


New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Ptano 


THE DUO-ART 


AEOLIAN HALL, 

















|SCHOMACKER 


GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 


Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 


Merson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 


since 1849 
Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 











Emerson Piano Co., 

















ORGANIST 


“America's Foremost 
Bach Interpreter.’ 


1188 Park Ave, New York 


+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincole Place, Breeklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


‘DANIELL 


o and T 
Available popene sasher 


concerts, recitals, oratorios, 
Address 131 West 110th &., New York 
Telephone Cathedral 10188, ciuy 


RECHLIN 
LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres Philadelphia Pa. 


ALBERTO TERRASI 








lolet i 








TEACHER OF 





HC 
ra © TUNEL SINGING 
BARITONE 424 y eS St. 
SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY RI 
Address 1133 LEXINGTON AVE. Tel. 9977 Rhiaelander YN Cathedsal? 4960 
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JAZZ INVADES LONDON CONCERT HALLS Shots Ye Mary Bam Ths, pr 
‘ian supervised and conducted its first performance in Tm 


“Savoy Orpheans” 





Strike a Historical Attitude—!rish Music—The Rise of the Chamber Orchestra—A Mecca for String 


Quartets—Fiddlers, Players and a Singer 


esteemed colleague, Clarence 
Lucas, writes me that the music in Paris is “less in quantity 
and usually worse in quality, than the music in London.” 
“But,” he adds, “I meet almost as many artists as | used 
to meet in London, and a very great many more Americans, 
who, by the way are usually surprised to hear that there is 
any music at all in London, Is not the American music 


student painfully ignorant in world affairs?” 


London, January 27.—My 


Weal, let us proceed to enlighten him. Even though we are own historical significance. It would be more decent to let Boston, February 8.—The two weeks’ season of grat 
barely through the hiatus that intervenes between the autumn posterity decide. The second part of their program (char opera in the Chicago manner was brought to a cl la 
om winter seasons, and there is nothing like the activity that acterized by serious critics as “educational”) was an illus night with a splendid performance of Wolf-Ferrari’s me! 
breaks out in the spring, there is enough music—and good trated historical lecture on the development of jazz from dramatic opera, The Jewels of the Madonna. Rosa Ra 
music—going on in London to give any American music common-or-garden ragtime to “symphonized-syncopation” vivid portrayal of Maliella is now familiar here I 
student the indigestion of his life. But, of course, you must (mind the hyphen!). Ragtime, “as played fifteen years voice, she sang with accustomed beauty of tone and a 
look for it. One can easily live in London and—provided ago,” was illustrated by Alexander's Ragtime Band, played — the part with telling effect. The Raffaele of Rimini 11 
one does not run into a flock of sandwich Gennaro of Lamont are also know: t 
men on upper Regent Street (who always aa 1 na ai city. Voeally and histrionically they prov 
keep discreetly near the halls), or very — 1p ce ypestireeamapmects i “ adequate to the exacting demands of th 
carefully read the signs in the Underground, roles. The chorus gave further evidence 
or study the front page of the Daily Tele- careful training and contributed t 
graph—without suspecting that there is any dramatic as well as musical valu ep 
music at all besides the dear old barrel formance. Mr. Cimini was a “ 
organs and “German” bands that still in- leader 
habit the streets. Thus did the all-too-brief annual \ 

OFFICIAL TELEGRAMS. the Chicagoans come to an end it 

; , ; : s be trite to say that the season was a brillia 
. Fact is that in this as in other respects, one. Nevertheless, brilliant is perhap 
Englishmen are extremely reticent Chey mbat fitine. chasactesication of this men 
wou'd not for the world let you know they able fortnight of opera. For 1 os 
are musical, any more than they would let lovers of this part of the world turned 
you know that they are in love. There is as never before to witness the artistic pr 
something indecent about the confession ductions so well prepared under the higt 
of such weaknesses. What they pretend capable direction of Mr. Polace: M 
to be interested in (and pe rhaps they are) the performances were sold out th 
is Mr. Asquith’s new peerage, the cross : precedented financial result Receipts d 
word puzzles, and the lest Cricket Match ; ing the first week were $89,000: the sec 
in Adelaide, Australia That, now, is a 3 week yielded $95,000. bringing the tal 1 
matter of real national concern, as one $184,000 for the sixteen performances of t 
gathers by the official cablegrams, sent to fortnight. The prospect, therefor: 
Gilligan, the English team leader, by “the usually bright for the year mi 
Prince” (in America, I see he is known as the five members of the Executive (i 
“Wales”) and the Prime Minister. : mittee—and especally to the indefatiga 

No wonder if cricket flourishes under : Ralph Flanders and his valuable a t 
such high parentage! Think of the effect E Mary Toye—the community owes praisi 
(if England considered herself a musical | thanks for the successful culminat 
nation instead of a sporting one) of a cable 3 their efforts 
— King George to the Ree age Presumably the excellent quality of 
Juartet playing, say, im Metbourne, an performances may be attributed to the art 
hattling against great odds for public E conacience of Mr. Polacco, Onh tea 
favor: — “Splendid fight. All England i with his lofty standards could have revea 
proud of your record in Beethoven op. one : so completely the beauty and tragic p 
thirty-five Keep it up. Which cable of Montemezzi’s eloquent L’Amore di 
could be read to the audience and followed Re or the exquisite nuances in Debussy 
by the playing of God Save the King in spired mating of text and music a 
four-part harmony. Or again, if Lionel Pelleas and Melisand rh mulat 
Tertis and Myra Hess should play a Bach effect on his confreres is hardly surpr 
sonata in Vancouver or Nome: “Thank compare the pace, the dramatic and 
you for carrying British music farthest continuity of the perform conducted 
north. Art must follow the flag. Magni Mr. Polacco with any of the others from 
ficent exploit. Baldwin.” And so_ forth, point of view of orchestr hot pt 

Supposing this were done, and supposing cipal singer Nor is this intended 
the evening papers devoted the usual front parage the abilities of his associat 
page space, would the American students tors—Messrs. Moranzoni, Cimini, We 
continue to think there was no music in St. Leger nce all ignally 
Londen ? = ; ful in the performar entrusted to t 

THEN AND Now The high lights of the second week 

My mind reverted to these possibilities ~—P the performances noted above. Mr. Mor 
at Queens Hall the other night, when Han- © Underwood & Underwood paid mezzi’s presence in a box Thursday a 
del’s Music for the Royal Fireworks was: CARLOS SALZEDO, guest of the management seemed | 
played in Hamilton Harty’s arrangement who is prominent in three fields of music this season. He is appearing in recital as all concerned for it was admittedly the fir 
for indoor performance. It was most de- harpist, his compositions are being produced, and he is active in such movements performance of the work that Boston 
lightful music, written at the order of = as the International Composers’ Guild and the Franco-American Soctety ever witnessed At the end of a ¢ 
George II to celebrate the peace of Aix-la- thrilling second act Miss Garden and M 
Chapelle. What wonderful times! “Twelve 3 ' will Ansseau, Baklanoff and Lazzari came bef 
thousand people paid two shillings and six ¥ ~ the curtain to acknowledge the tremend 
pence each (worth about a pound now- applause of the audience. They wer 
days, I should say!) for admission,” says Newman on the piano by a youth who fifteen years ago could not joined by Mr. Polacco and an ovation was in order l 
Flower, via his Handel biography, in the program notes; have played on anything more mature than a celluloid rattle conductor raised his hand and when the applause had cea 
admission—not to fireworks, mind you, but to a public He not only ragged it but henge pulverized it—peppered he said: “Ladies and gentlemen, we have the hon ha 
rehearsal of the music in Vauxhall Gardens six days before! it with accents after every beat, like a very lively kitten on with us tonight the greatest living Italian mposer, It 
To quote further : the keys, and as behooves a true child of this age. So rag- Montemezzi.” Responding to Mr. Polaces { 

“So great was the press of carriages that all traffic was time is obsolete, for, bless you, the present generation has composer rose to make modest acknowledgment of t 
held up on London Bridge for over three hours and forgotten what it was. That, at any rate, is “history.” thunderous applause and cheers that filled the auditori 
a press of lackeys and footmen so thick with carriages at The trend of the historical narrative was rudely inter Such occasions are rare in Boston—and memorable 
the entrance to the gardens, that pushing and high words rupted by the audience which, though much in need of it, re No less memorable was the Pelleas and Melisa 
developed into free fights. Duchessses were hustled by fused to be educated, and insisted on encoring the solo saxo yesterday. Miss Garden's portrayal of the hapless Meli 
scrambling shopkeepers from Cheapside; the beauties of phonist playing the Waters of Minnetonka and other is familiar here, yet she never fails to weave the same ma 
Hanover Square had their dresses torn, their coifs dis- ditties in his most saccharine style. The triumph of the spell. Her characterization is incomparable in its 1 
ordered.” soloist again, just as after 1600. More history. subtlety, its poignant beauty, its complete identificat 

What duchess would be jostled by any shopkeeper more And so on, up to Dvorak’s New World Symphony _ the spirit of Maeterlinck’s text and Debu 
eastern than Oxford Circus today; what beauty allow her (abridged) with the English horn supplanted by the saxo Pelleas, Jose en disclosed the greatn { wi 
frock to be torn, her shingle to be disordered (if that were phone, the violins reduced to eight, the brass doubled and capable. He brought to the rdle not only the 
possible), for the sake of hearing a new symphony or suite? two pianos added. This got only mild applause from the ardor that are indispensable for its effective portra 
Is music, then, less popular under George the Fifth than it (Continued on page 6) also notable artistic restraint and beauty of 
was under George the Second? Or only less fashionable Sa. nies was indeed a Pelleas to companion Miss Garde mat 
because officially ignored? Giovanni Gallurese Premiére, February 19 heer ger 9 i he wp a a a ge gg in y Mr. Ba 

Jazz AND History. PES SPR Beas aa ; eae ano who Gepicted admirably the jeaiou r 
xeneral Manager Gatti-Casazza announces for Thursday’ grief of Golaud. Mr. Kipnis was appropriately { 

Of course, one might say, music—the kind of music that evening, February 12, at the Metropolitan, the first per- as Arkel, while Mme. Claessens brought her usua 
corresponds to the social music of that day—is popular; formance in America of the opera, Giovanni Gallurese, tence to the part of Genevieve. Of Mr. Pola 
witness the crowd at Queens Hall last Saturday for the book by Francesco D’Angelantonio, music by Italo Monte have already spoken. His orchestra truly scaled t 
grand concert debut of jazz! Well, granting that the dance mezzi, who will be present on this occasion. The cast will and plumbed the depths of the emotions wi ht 
music of our day, like the dance music of the seventeenth be as follows: Giovanni Gallurese, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi; and hate and death: a reading that sensed and p 
century, will become the symphony of the future, I hate to Maria, Maria Mueller; Nuvis, Giovanni Martino; Rivegas, every subtlety and shading of the drama 
think of the Queens Hall audience of last Saturday as Giuseppe Danise; Bastiano, Angelo Bada; a Spanish that missed neither large effects nor small, t saw tt! 
being representative of our day, in the way the said duchesses Officer, Millo Picco: Jose, Adamo Didur; Tropea, Vin- and forest, too. Not without reason was the audien 
and beauties of Handel’s days were of theirs. What I saw  cenzo Reschiglian; Don Pasquale, Pompilio Malatesta; a (Continued on page 34) 





about me—I refer to the male contingent in the lobbies 
were mostly excellent examples of Neanderthal heads, look 
ing out of the most fashionable evening clothes, with opera 
hats tipped slightly to the back. In other words, as someone 
called it, a typical Savoy audience. 

I refuse, moreover, to accept the authority of the gentle 
man responsible for the entertainment—the Savoy Orpheans 
(not Orphans, please, though they do look young), for their 











Italy, in 1905. 


CHICAGO OPERA SEASON 


IN BOSTON 


Jewels of the Madonna Brings 
Brilliant End—Splendid Casts, Chorus and Orches- 
tra Contribute to Success of Undertaking 

to $184,000. 
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milder even thas mphonized 
ec} ented by a medley of Wagner excerpts, 
M i iB HMI 
‘ copat rows let loose and showed 
‘ eally are: musical bushmen who 
n 1 1 ms of the concert hall 
) | tor a educators 1s prepos 
lhe mce funny but already 
‘ yueur in the Sav dining-room, 
Couec H Moreover, they have nothing 
ist for tomfoolery has not 
yer rT i Louis XIV. 
F { the n ern jazz band and its technic in 
rhythms and new tone-color were not brought 
: t per c | eed i da wmentation ol the 
e additior purel orches tral elements 
is flute | oe, Ct rns, harp and lls, impress 
‘ | Whiteman, come a Sdliwes these 
RISH 
é izz, the Irish note has been rather promiment 
‘ it At the Royal College of Music, 
prai t intermittent efforts are made at the 
‘ tat they have revived Stanford's Shamu 
‘au th rather ippointing results. In the Queen’s 
i kt i Albert Hall Orchestra—an or 
tr trugglit to maintain its existence now that the 
rt H is largely given « r to Powellian celebrities 
© mM Symp Hamilton Harty, who 
| it ‘ very Irish (though orange rather 
{ ut not very mphonic It is, rather, an 
‘ Irish folk melodies, with a lot of de 
tive ¢ » ting im between, and it seems to prove the 
foll "1 evel vn skilfully treated 
ivs the case in t rk), is material for 
pplied art rat nat ‘ 
till t Iris! composition Wa ponsored by 
\ ‘ " il v1 recital It was a poem tor 
orchestra (after Yeats) by Freda Swain, and 
e¢ plat that the composer herself could 
the tral irt that trument It lasted about 
twenty minut luring which there was much reiteration 
the Celt and long chains of sequences that 
! led t nore Phere s no climax, and the 
t ! in the Celtic shadows to the end 
( HAMBER COORCHESTRA 
The London Symphony i n tour, and the next Philhar 
monic « t later e week Meantime, the Queen’s 
Hall Orch with Ss Henr Wood, holds the fort. 
Phere nothing in its programs or its performance that 
r comment here Indeed, symphonic music in Lon- 
don hard wcupies the outstanding position that it does in 
New York at this time of the year On the other hand 
there is ving number of odd instrumental concerts, in 
hicl umber rchestras and larger chamber ensembles 
‘ typ meert that seems to have grown 
t evi of old concerted music during the last 
decade ot I have counted no less than six of such con 
rt thin the last week or so, and the variety of what 
the fi well a gh artistic putpose behind them 
e equally commenda [heir increasing popularity is an 
{ real musical appreciation 
Qn the night of the jazz invasion of Queens Hall, for 
i 1 chamber orchestra under Philip Catdew gave 
i Handel concerto geri » a Bach concerto and Mozart's 
ihtmusik at the Aeolian 1 wish I had been there 
tead, At the Chelsea Music Club, which is doing splen- 
d things of one kind or another at the Chelsea Town 
Hall, we had Eugéne Goossens conducting his own chamber 
wehestra in his own fantasy for nine wind instruments 
hi if | am not mistaken, was done in New York re- 
{ Milhaud’s symphony for a double string quintet 
it basses), ending with a fugue that makes a new 
use of the cycle of fifths: Bartok’s Roumanian folk dances; 
Ravel's Tzigarte, which for an undiscoyerable reason is 
‘ n | erever two or three “modernists” gather 


Then the Music Society presented an all-Mozart pro- 
gram with delicious rareties, such as the little concerto for 
two bassoons and the woodwind and piano quintet, with 
Léon Goossens, oboe-extraordinary (he has quit orchestral 


seems), who also graced the program 
in Norman Peterkin’s rhapsody 
In September, and some songs requir- 


playing for good, it 
f Ksther Coleman, singet 


and piano, 





ing a similarly pastoral touch, Finally there was the con 

t of the Guild of Singers and Players, which has its own 

haml tr onducted by §S ‘! Kuetcher, and 

i r tra, conductec y samue uetcher, anc 

t! out a new Serenade by Peter Warlock, one 
he youngest of English composers. 





STRING V1 





yt ARTETS 





that speaks well for the London public is 
the great number of string quartets, domestic and foreign, 
that try their fort in Bond and Wigmore street Every 
quartet of international renown is bound to come here in 
the course of a season, including our own Flonzaleys, and 
from time to time there are new additions to these dis 
tinguished ranks 
The latest is the Budapest String Quartet, already famous 
all over the continent. They presented, on their first appear 
ance here, Mozart and Beethoven, and made a particularly 


fine impression with their profound and rhythmic perform 
their Bartok’s opus 7., At a semi 
private hearing they added a brilliant and whimsical pres 
sentation of the Three Pieces of Stravinsky 

The other Stravinsky work for quartet, the Concertino, 
was played today by the Copenhagen String Quartet, another 
which. by the way. is “co-educational.” They 
played it twice without convincing anybody that it is good 
and they also played, I believe for the first time in 
Jean Sibelius’ Voces Intima, of which the best part 
the rest being an undisturbed flow of classical 


ance of countryman 


fine ensemble, 


THUISIC | 
London, 
is the tith 
platitudes ‘ 
WINs 

Among soloists of all kinds the recent honors without a 
doubt go to Toscha Seidel, who is rapidly rising to the 


Toscua Servet 





syncopation, 


pinnacle of public favor After rousing much admiration 
by his playing of the Mendel — concerto under Wood, 
he gave a recital comprising a Nardini concerto, a Tartini 
sonata (G minor) a Beethoven | romance (in F) and othe 


typically violinistic things, displaying remarkable beauty of 
] 


tone, technical finish, and a fine sense of style He, too, 
played a Scandinavian work of wont oe ical import, 
namely Sinding’s suite for violin and piano, which, except 
for the chance it gave Toscha for brilliant technical fire 
works, would have been egregiously dull 
The same Tartini sonata was the piéce de resistance of a 
new young aspirant to violin honors, Issay Schlaen, a pupil 
of Prof. Kalman Ronnay, of London. While | could not 
hear him myself, | understand that his tonal and technical 
qualities, and a great impetuosity, which still requires curb 
ing, give great promise for his future 
Two Opposite Pout 
Two pianistic poles, very opposite in their methods, have 
drawn attention to novelties, Arthur Rubinstein, well known 


Jan Smeterlin, not so well known 

tside Central Europe Rubinstein has a particular pen 
chant for Spanish and pseudo-Spanish things, and one 
perhaps can do more than he with Ravel's Alborado del gra- 
cioso and the Albeniz. He even made M.thaud's 
Saudados do Brazil sound interesting 

Smeterlin in each of his two rec 
owsky’s cause, but it was love's | 
opus 36, with all classical aspirations, fugue and 
only tenuous music, such ideas as it 
are effectively concealed in impressionistic cotton wool 
Smeterlin’s Chopin, by the way, is “different” and may 


in both hemispheres, and 
no 
pieces of 


tals « 
or lost, 


poused 


Tor 


ozyman 
the third 





sonata, 
all, is 
tains 


Mr 


salon and con 





1924 


have much in favor of it, but it seemed to be affected by 
Szymanowsky, it was cerebral and not always clean. 

Among the other pianists there were Moiseiwitsch, whom 
we have always, or mostly, with us; Harriet Cohen, who 
never plays without playing Bax (this time Ireland) ; 
and Martha Baird, whom we hope to hear again. 

By the way—is Liszt's popularity increasing? Aside from 
numerous odd performances of his works, we have had two 
all-Liszt recitals recently—one from KE fie Kalisz, a young 
English pianist of virtuoso format, and one from Harry 
Field, Canadian, who earned high encomiums for his Liszt 
interpretations, because he emphasized the poetic side of 
Liszt’s genius rather than the bravura side. He played, 
among other things, the rarely heard Chapelle de Guillaume 


February 12, 





too; 


also 


soon 


A Sone Cycuis1 


Some months ago I inveighed with all the “discourtesy” 
at my command against the scrappy programs of singers 


who appear here. I should like to flatter myself that it was 


due to my Philippic that Mark Raphael, a young singer of 
great gifts and excellent taste, gave us the complete Miil 
lerin cycle of Schubert a few days ago. In any case the 
fact that there was a large and extraordinarily appreciative 


audience, bears me out. The effect of these songs is very 
much heightened by being sung in sequence, and becomes 
cumulative toward the end, when the tragic story of the 
young lover reaches a touching climax. Here was an hour 


and 


a quarter of pure music, beautifully sung, and if I say 
that I was unable to tear myself away hear the English 
Singers at Aeolian Hall, it gauges the degree of my enjoy- 
ment fairly well. Why will the good things always crowd 
on to one evening ? 

No music, indeed! If you want variety, Mr. American 
Music Student, here it is. But you must be able to defy 
both time and nonce CESAR SAERCHINGER, 





VIE NNA’S “INTE RNAT LONALS” DRAW A C -ROWD 





American Visitors of Various Kinds Score Successes—A Hungarian Curiosity 


Vienna January 15.--The second chamber music concert 
of the 1. S. C. M.’s Vienna group again saw a surprisingly 
big gathering of musical students—in fact a capacity 
audience which visibly enjoyed the program of chiefly gro 
tesque music offered them, The satirical and _ parodistic 
element which prevails in the music of the young generation 
is easily explained: in their endeavor to free themselves 
trom the romantic and sentimental tendencies of a past 
epoch, these young composers go to the other extreme. It is, 
for the most, a pessimistic satire which they express in their 


music, and only a future generation will eventually learn to 
reconcile the two extremes 

The program comprised Milhaud’s Cinema Fantasy, on 
themes from his ballet Le Boeuf sur le Toit, in which 


Rudolf Kolisch drew excellent saxophone effects from his 


violin. The humor of the thing suffered somewhat from 
its length; but Eugéne Goossens, in his charming Kaleido- 
scope, and Vittorio Rieti, in his Briciole—both for piano 
solo—avoid such mistakes. These pieces are concise and 
extremely witty 


A new composer was heard in the person of Hans Schroe- 
der, a young German whose small music for flute and bassoon 
dares the experiment of letting these two instruments play 
unisono throughout in the slow movement. On the whole, 
this music, however, creates the impression of incomplete- 
ness by the absence of a firm bass voice such as our ears, 
after all, are wont to expect 

The treatment of the bass is the principal feature of Kurt 
Weill’s song cycle, Frauentanz, which was heard at Salz 
burg last summer. Flute, clarinet, horn, bassoon and viola 
in this piece indulge in a wealth of truly Stravinskyan 
“false basses” as accompaniment for the vocal soloist, who is 
called upon to sing a rather risque text. The last number of 
the evening, two pieces from Joseph Achron’s suite bizarre, 
opus 41, made a brilliant and effective true 
“virtuoso music” for the violin. 


close—it is 
THREE AMERICANS, 


Mildred Wellerson, announced as a 
the U.S. A., 


from 

Her 
self as- 
little 


“wonder cellist” 
faced a scrutinizing and skeptical audience. 
technic is simply stupendous, and her routine and 
surance are almost awe-inspiring. Quite naturally, 
Miss Wellerson was at her best in such virtuoso pieces as 
Popper’s Hungarian Rhapsody and Spinning Song. Her 
success was great and resulted in a return engagement which 
will occur at the Grosser Musikvereinssaal. 

Thelma Spear-Lewisohn heralded as an American concert 
singer with a big record in her native country, may claim the 
distinction of having sung to an audience representing the 
cream of Vienna’s spiritual circles. Arthur Schnitzler, 






























IMITATING 
Here are the 
Queens Hall. 


Savoy Orpheans, 


WHITEMAN 


a combination of three orchestras, 
But their efforts only led our London correspondent to cry: 


Hugo von Hofmannsthal and other literary men of renown 
were conspicuous among those present and showed their 
pleasure at the singer’s interpretation of American Negro 
Spirituals in an unmistakable manner. Miss Spear-Lewis 


ohn is a charming figure on the platform and attractive for 
her pleasing soubrette ways. That did not reach the 
depth of Roland Hayes’ readings in Negro Spirituals, 
goes without saying; nor did the of her work 
atone for a certain vibrato in her for various 
shortcomings of her tone production 


she 
the 
freshness 


voice and 


A third American newcomer was Harold van Duzee, a 
singer with a big robusto tenor voice and portly appearance 
Those who recall Alfred Piccaver in his beginnings were 
pleased to freshen up memories dear to their hearts. Mr. 


his technical equipment 
concert platform 


was vocilterous ; 
and his deportment on the 


van Duzee’s 
is formidable 


success 


indicate distinctly operatic ambitions. He sang songs by 
Roger Quilter, Deems Taylor and Horsman, and closed his 
program with some Strauss and Marx songs—probably in 


order to show that the composition of ballads is not confined 
to the English-speaking countries alone. 

Mave in HuNGary. 
A recital for the press and for a number of invited guests 
given by Helene Markus-Szoyer who is one of the 
very few in the long series of “wonder children” to cultivate 
che vocal branch of music. She is a little Hungarian girl 
who in all-too-young years covets the laurels of Galli-Curci 
It was a grotesque exhibition, to say the least, to see a “kid” 
of nine (!) years appear in a pink evening dress and imitat- 
ing the well-known methods of the international divas on 
the stage. And more pitiful still to watch her as she ac- 
companied the more or less frivolous words of Adele’s aria 
from Johann Strauss’ Die Fledermaus with the coquettish 
gestures of a tasteless grown-up. 


Was 


Needless to say, her breath control is conspicuous by its 
absence, her voice shrill in the high register and painfully 
small at all times; she “slurs” her runs, and her trill is 


shaky. Yet she commands a staccato which would do credit 
to any experienced prima donna, and is without doubt 
musical beyond her years. But whatever talents she may 


possess are ruined by exploitation at this premature moment, 


and her mind poisoned by the obtrusive circus methods 
which surround her appearances The little girl’s father 
who sat at the piano to accompany her for such taxing 


pieces as Rossini’s aria from the Barber of Seville, the 
Shadow Dance from Dinorah and the Doll’s Song from The 
Tales of Hoffmann, had better confine her in school and 
develop her talents slowly and carefully instead of injuring 
her development, physically, mentally and musically, in her 
youth, PauL BECHERT. 





IN 
who recently gave the first jazz 


LONDON. 


concert in London at 
“Paul Whiteman, come and deliver these bar- 


barians out of their wilderness!” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


THE AMERICAN ARTIST AND EUROPE 


By César Saerchinger 


[Editorial note—In the issues of November 27 and 
December 24 Mr. Saerchinger reviewed the present day 
musical conditions in Europe for the readers of the 
MusrcaL Courter. In the issues of January 22, 29 and 
February 5 he gave his impressions of America and the 
recent musical development of its musical life, after five 
years’ absence. During his stay in this country Mr. 
Saerchinger delivered at some of the leading conservato- 
ries a lecture which concerned both America and Europe. 
In this lecture he advocated the export of our musical 
product to Europe; in other words, he pointed the way 
to a future reorganization of the world’s musical market. 
The gist of his argument is given below.—The Editor.] 


This little talk concerns itself with a purely practical 
question: What chances has the American artist abroad? 
It is a serious question when we consider that American 
music schools are being established and developed on a 
scale of magnificence not equalled anywhere, that the cream 
of the world’s music-teaching profession is being assembled 
in this country, and that the army of musical graduates— 
people who expect to make a living out of music—is in- 
creasing from year to year. 

Looking at music as a business, the question is a part 
of the general problem of finding a market for the musical 
output. Now for its industrial output America’s chief mar- 
ket is—America, Among manufactured articles it is only 
certain specialties—such as shoes, certain kinds of machines, 
patent foods and patent medicines (if you use one you will 
need the other), cotton textiles, motor cars, safety razors 
and kodaks—that America exports to the world at large. 
The reason for their general acceptance is that they are 
either cheaper or better than the corresponding foreign ar- 
ticle, so that in either case the foreign producer cannot com- 
pete with us. If these things are cheaper than the foreign 
equivalent it is because we alone produce the raw material; 
if they are better it is because we alone have the trick—the 
patent—for making them so. In either case we know better 
than anyone how to advertise these advantages. It is a 
curious fact that in all other things—in fields where we have 
to face serious competition—we simply do not bother with 
the foreign market at all. 

In music we do not claim such monopoly. We are not 
the only ones to produce the raw material (though some of 
our material is as raw as any one’s!) and we are not the 
only ones that know how to develop it. But we have got 
the raw material in abundance—in such abundance as per- 
haps no other country in the world—and we do know how 
to develop it, in some respects better than anyone else. 
Then why should we not go out to capture the world— 
musically speaking ? : 

Looking at trade once more you will find that any nation 
that produces a superior article maintains its superiority by 
exporting that article throughout the world. You will find 
American sewing machines in darkest Africa, and French 
perfumes in Siberia. And why? Because America is con- 
vinced that its sewing machines are the best, and the French 
know that no other perfumes are quite so recherché! But 
here is the rub! We must be convinced that we have the 
best, or at least that what we produce is as good as that of 
any other country on earth, Once we believe that, the 
others will begin to believe it too. 

Wuat Europe Bevitves 

Do you know what Europe believes now? Europe be- 
lieves we have the best music because we have the most 
money to buy it with. In other words we adorn ourselves 
with foreign feathers exclusively. They have every reason 
to believe this, for with our enormous capacity for musical 
entertainment we have swallowed not only their best but 
also their mediocrities, who have gone back with tremen- 
dous tales of their success. But since the war there have 
gradually trickled back stories of our wonder ful orchestras, 
of the wonderful voices of young Americans- unrecognized, 
some of them, and singing in movies and obscure places— 
and here and there American artists—real Americans, born 
and bred—have scored successes on music’s native heath 
that have made people think—think of the possibility that 
things may have changed, that America will occupy a dif- 
ferent position in music than it did before the war. 

Taincs Have CHANGED 

Things have changed. Music is no longer the stepchild 
that it once was in America, and people no longer consider 
you an object of sympathy if you have chosen it as a pro- 
fession for yourself or your children. The result will be 
an unprecedented native output of aspirants to musical fame 
What are we going to do with them? What are we going 
to do with you? Either we must resort to “protection — 
to a policy of excluding the foreigner—in order to find jobs 
for you all, or we must open new markets for our own 
musical output abroad. s 

It is a waste of time to consider even for a moment that 
America is ever going to adopt a protectionist policy in art. 
But it is curious to contemplate how England, the classic 
free-trade country of the world, has made an informal at- 
tempt at foreign exclusion .since the war, and is going to 
maintain that policy in some departments of music at any 
rate, (None but English singers are being engaged for ora- 
torios by the numerous English choral societies, and no 
foreigners are admitted to English orchestras.) 1 shall not 
venture to say what the result of this exclusion has been 
But this is certain: England pays its native musicians less 
than any other musical country that I know. Also: Fewer 
English musicians are accepted internationally than those 
of any other country. That is not protection; it is insularity 

America is never going to tolerate insularity. In music 
patriotism is never going to be a factor here; and quite 
rightly so. We shall continue to want the best, irrespective 
of nationality, and shall measure our own, not by the stand- 
ards of one country, but of the world. ips 

We have, then, no choice but to send our musicians 
abroad, to compete with the foreigner in his own land, as 
he competes with us in America. And it is time that we 
learned to regard Europe not merely as a place in which to 
study but also in which to exercise our art. 

Is tHE AMERICAN Artist WANTED? 

In the recent issues of the Musicat Courter I have re- 

viewed the present conditions in some of the principal coun- 





tries of Europe. The question whether the American artist 
is wanted in Europe or not has, I believe, been answered 
by what I have said. But do not misunderstand me! ‘There 
is as little room for mediocrity in Europe as there is here; 
but the artist who has something to give, something superla- 
tive or something new is welcome everywhere. European 
audiences do not care about the pedigree of an artist any 
more than the origin of his clothes. All they ask is this: 
If he does the same thing that the native artist does, he 
must do it as well or better than the native does it; or else 
he must do something new, something that the native artist 
does not do at all. 

And here is the cue for our young artists who venture 
abroad. Let them go as representatives of a new racial 
consciousness, not as mere imitators of the nations they 
visit! Let there be something in their message, or in their 
manner of delivering it, that savors of America, of its un- 
exampled energy, its optimism, its technical superiority and 
overflowing exuberance! Let there be in their programs 
some hint of a new creative impulse, since we cannot offer 
the traditions of a culture unfamiliar to other lands, But 
let them apply strictly the test of quality! You cannot offer 
a German audience, for instance, a group of shop ballads as 
representative of American art. The best, the most serious, 
the highest in quality among our slender musical output is 
none too good in a country that has two centuries of musical 
tradition behind it. Do not believe that Europe does not 
want to know about our music! Europe is hungry for a 
new message to come out of the west, and ready to appre- 
ciate it when it comes. If Europeans do not know the 
names, even, of our composers, no one is to blame but our- 
selves—not the publishers and their publicity agents, as 
Walter Kramer suggests in a British journal, but our artists 
who go abroad. Not one of the American conductors who 
have conducted in Europe since the war—and I know of 
seven—have introduced a serious American work, with the 
exception of composers who conducted their own. Unless 
we contribute creatively to the “concert of Europe” we can- 
not really be expected to count as a full-fledged musical 
nation. 

Pre-War AND Now 


If I say that I believe in the musical future of America, 
I do not want merely to repeat a worn-out phrase that is 
on the lips of every foreign artist when he is interviewed 
That phrase usually has a flavor of patronage. What those 
stars mean is: Yes, indeed, in some future generation we will 
have taught you so much that you will be able to supply 
your own music, but of course that doesn’t worry us now. 
As long as we live, we are the people who supply it to you. 

Certainly we are not going to stop them. As I said at 
the beginning, America is never going to “protect” its infant 
musical industry. But what about the rest of the world? 
America’s attractiveness has almost denuded Europe of its 
high class artists. Those that go back at all, favor their 
home audiences with two appearances a year: the farewell 
concert before the American tour, and the only concert 
after the American tour. That, I should say, is not enough 
for a country in which music is a necessity. Why should 
not the American artist help to fill that gap? 

That, I feel, is to he the future of musical practice. In- 
stead of the one-s‘ded flow from east to west, let us have a 
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real, healthy exchange. America, besides being the great 
musical consumer of the world, is becoming a producer as 
well, and the generation now growing up must go out into 
the great world to compete for world honors. It is signifi- 
cant that, now that Europe—and more especially Germany— 
has once more become able to buy, musical managers have 
actually crossed to New York to engage artists for Euro- 
pean appearances, If these attractions are not chiefly native 
American ones (and I know that there is at least one vitally 
and characteristically American one among them) the time 
will come—must come—when they will be so. We have 
the talent, we have the teachers, and we have, next to Ger 
many, the greatest musical public—the greatest demand for 
music—in the world. Out of that combination is bound to 
grow the artist who will satisfy that demand, if we insist on 
an equal chance for our own aspirants, both here and abroad 
Face THe Facts! 

_ But mere “insisting” is not enough. We must face the 
facts as they are. We must not only believe that we are 
as good as any one else (as the English musician is being 
told constantly by his own critics), but we must be as good 
We must build our own musical culture fundamentally 
from the bottom up, not from the top down. Do not let us 
make the mistake, for instance, that, in music—of all things 
—we can have only captains and mates, no able seamen at 
all. We must in future have our own American orchestras 
and out of them will grow our American conductors. 

Do not let us think that we can merely begin in compo- 
sition where another country has left off. Our music must. 
as I recently heard a New York critic say for the ’steenth 
time, be rooted in the soil. But what soil? We are not 
speaking of onions or potatoes, are we? The music of 
today is rooted in the music of the past, and the deeper it 
has its roots in the past the more vitality it will have. Ii 
Bach, Beethoven and Mozart are not too remote for Schoen- 
berg, if the Netherland polyphonists are an inspiration to 
Ernest Bloch, let us not be satisfied with only Debussy 
Moszkowski and American jazz (with due respect to Mtr 
Whiteman’s ingenuity). 

And let us stop regarding music as a mere entertainment 
As an amusement it will never compete successfully with the 
movies. It is different from a mere amusement in that it 
requires the active participation of the man to whom you 
wish to appeal. Unless you establish that contact, unless 
you get him to work with you, your message is lost. No, 
it is not an entertainment, it is an art. And to the musician 
it is more: it is a religion. We must all consecrate ourselves 
to be priests, fanatics, of that religion. We must silence 
the false prophets that go up and down the country, and 
try to “popularize” music by degrading it. Why, a certain 
gentleman has a huge success by saying, in what he calls 
the “Common Sense of Music,” that you will make people 
appreciate the classics by jazzing it. But the classics aré 
the bible of our religion, You cannot jazz religion; nor can 
you jazz the classics. And, let me tell you: There is no 
common sense of music. Music appeals to what I might 
call only our uncommon sense; to the higher, finer faculties 
of our mind and soul. 

Let us train these faculties in ourselves! Let us set our- 
selves the highest standards; in performance, in programs 
in creative as in executive work! Let us worship at the 
shrine of beauty without thought of the golden calf—with 
constant loyalty and hard work. Let us demand the best 
not merely of the foreign artist that comes to us, but also 
of ourselves—and we shall go out to conquer, conquer 
Europe and conquer America, in the sacred sign of art 
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house in which Donizetti 
was born. It is to be desig- of Field-Marshal Earl Haig’s 
nated a national monument, Fund, British Legion Appeal 
and in it the relics of the for ex-Service men of all 
composer, now at the Ber ranks. The King and Queen 
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two concerts here. 


Rome's Pucctnt CoMMEMO- 
RATIONS 

Rome, January 20.—Two 
official Puccini commemora- 
tions were held here yester- 
day, one under the auspices 
of the government, the other 
at the Costanzi Theater, 
where his first opera, Le 
Villi, and his last to be pro- 
duced, Gianni Schicchi, re- 
ceived special performances 
with the best possible casts. 
The government’s commem- 
oration took place at the 
church of San Maria dei 
Angeli, the immense church 
built into the Diocletian 
Baths. Don Lorenzo Perosi 
conducted his Mass, the Cos- 
tanzi orchestra‘and soloists 
participating. This was re- 
peated this morning, the 
function, by desire of the 
government, being open to 
the public—D, P. 


PADEREWSKI TAKES ROME 
BY SURPRISE 

Rome, January 20.—Pad- 
erewski, who has been visit- 
ing Rome for his health, was 
persuaded by his host, the 
Count San Martino, to give 
He gave 
them, as a homage to his 
friend, for charity, not ac- 
cepting any fees or expenses. 
Both concerts were memora- 
ble triumphs, the Queen 
Mother and two of the Royal 
princesses being present, and 
remaining for the seven or 
eight encores which the 
master had to give. The 
whole affair was a pleasant 
surprise, as Paderewski had 
been announced two previ- 
ous years without turning 


up. Yesterday Paderewski 
gave a concert before the 
Pope, in the papal private 
library at the Vatican. Car- 
dinals Gasparo and Merry 
del Val attended His Holi- 
ness, who at the conclusion 
presented him with a gold 
medal and Mme. Paderewski 
with a gold-mounted rosary. 
—D. 
MELBA TO PusLtisH MEMoIRS 

London, January 22,— 
Dame Nellie Melba is at 
work on her reminiscences, 
and the book will be pub- 
lished in the fall—C. S 

A Socrety ror JEwisH 

Music 

Berlin, January 22.—A So- 
ciety for the Promotion of 
New Jewish Music is being 
founded here. The prepara- 
tory committee has sent out 
a call for compositions which 
are to be examined by a com- 
mittee of experts, who will 
select those suitable for pub- 
lic performance, Composi- 
tions may be addressed to 
Dr. H. Leichtentritt, Win- 
terfeldstr. 25a, Berlin W.— 
Di a3 

New Opera By GROVLEZ 

Paris, January 15.—Ga- 
briel Grovlez, Spanish com- 
poser, has completed a comic 
opera in three acts, Le Mar- 
quis de Carabas.—L. 


Donizett1 House to Be 

; RESTORED 

Milan, January 16.—A na- 
tional committee has been 
established at Bergamo for 
the purpose of raising by 
public subscription a fund 
for the restoration of the 


gamo Conservatory, are to 
be displayed.—G. 

Janacek’s New Opera 

Prague, January 12.—Leos 
Janacek, composer of Jenufa, 
is at work on an operatic 
version of The Case of Ma- 
kropulos, by Karel Capek, 
the co-author of The Insects. 
His most recently heard 
work, a_ string quartet, 
shows the  septuagenarian 
composer following in the 
path of the most youthful 
radicals.—S. 
LILIPUTIAN CHAMBER Musi 

Vienna, January 20— 
What is probably the young 
est chamber music organiza 


tion in existence made its 
successful debut here re- 
cently. The oldest member 


of the new trio, Gretl Koller 
(daughter of a local concert 
manager), is fourteen years 
old. She is the pianist of 
the new organization, the 
violinist being Lissy Siedeck, 
who is thirteen years of age. 
Senta Benesch, the cellist, is 
but eleven years old, and 
made a decided hit with a 
Handel solo.—P. B. 


Cyrit Scott OPERA FoR 
Essen 

Essen, Germany, January 
15.—Cyril Scott's opera, The 
Alchemist, is to be produced 
here shortly. It is learned 
that the composer is writing 
a sequel to this opera, en- 
titled The Saint of the 
Mountain.—U. 

PADEREWSKI TO PLAY FOR 
British Lecion 
London, January 18.—Pad 
erewski is giving a recital 
here at the Albert Hall on 


have signified their intention 
of being present, and _ this 
will be Paderewski’s only 
appearance in London. He 
will, however, play for the 
same fund at Cardiff, Liver- 
pool, Manchester and Glas 
gow.—C, § 

A New Opera py De Lara 

Propucep 


sordeaux, France, Janu 
ary 17.—Messaline, a new 
opera by Isidore de Lara, 


was produced at the Opéra 
here last night, and had a 
cordial reception. The com- 
poser received an ovation 
after the second act and was 
recalled many times at the 
end. Nyza Bladel sang the 
title role.--R P 

Evetyn Scorney Joins 

B. N. O. C, 

London, January 20 
Evelyn Scotney, coloratura 
soprano, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera, has 
been engaged by the British 
National Opera Company for 
its next tour, opening at 
sradford shortly Miss 
Scotney is an Australian and 
was a protégée of Melba.— 
C2 
DeutscHes OpernwAUS TO 

BrecoME MUNICIPAL. 

Berlin, January 24,.—The 
city of Berlin is going to 
take over the bankrupt 
Deutsches Opernhaus in 
Charlottenburg, which is to 
be known hereafter as the 
Municipal Opera. The city 
government has adopted the 
simple device of seizing the 
stage properties in satisfac 
tion of its half-million mark 
claim as the theater's chief 

(Continued on page 49) 
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ry this coming summer ‘bids fair to 

all previous sessions of the kind and 
Chicago's most important events. Master 
ducted by Josef Lhevinne, world renowned 


leri, celebrated voice teacher of New 


JOSEF LHEVINNE 
Yi y eorg? artlan, direct of music in the 
P New Yorh Iso of the regular fac- 
piano), Karleton 
Her- 
(organ). 
members of the faculty 
and a large attendance of artist-students, 
anced pupils from all parts of the country 
judging from the inquiries already received. Re 
information and reservations for have 
heen pouring in for the few months and already a large 
part of the teaching been reserved 

rhis will be Josef Lhevinne’s fourth master class at the 
American atory rhe first one proved an excep 

mal success and with each recurring session this success 
was repeated with increased emphasis. Professional pianists 
gifted students from all parts of the country, 
South America and Mexico, flocked to Chi 
themselves under the guidance of the great 
summer again, Mr Lhevinne, in addition to 
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private lessons, will conduct Repertory and Auditor’s classes. 
Each class will be composed of eight playing members and 
a number of auditors. Numerous important works from 
classic and modern piano literature will be performed and 
critically commented on by Mr. Lhevinne. This will include 
both the technical and interpretative phases of musical art. 
A further feature will be the illuminative illustrations by 
the master himself 

Generally recognized as one of the foremost voice teach 
ers of today, Mme. Valeri’s third master class at the Ameri- 
can Conservatory and her fourth in Chicago should prove 
another overwhelming success. Mme. Valeri’s fame as a 
teacher is so generally recognized that comment at length 
here is unnecessary. Her studio in New York is always 
thronged with talented students from all parts of the coun- 
try during the winter season. Her success has been’ built 
upon the proven successes of her many students who are be- 
fore the public today either as members of the leading opera 


DELIA VALERI. 


companies or in the concert field. Among those who have 
studied with her and strongly endorse her work as a teacher 
are such artists as: Margaret Matzenauer, Melanie Kurt, 
Clarence Whitehill, Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch, Frieda 
Hempel, Eleanor Brock, Leonora Cohrone, Helen Hobson, 
Dorothy Frances, Maud Faye, and many others. It might 
be mentioned that during Mme. Valeri’s previous master 
in Chicago she was obliged to give an average 
hundred lessons per week in order to ac- 
many applications. In addition to private 
instruction, Mme. Valeri will conduct two Repertory-Teach- 
er's Classes each week, which should prove of unusual in- 
terest to teachers enabling them to obtain new material and 
their work 
Gartlan, for several years occupying the lead- 
ing position in the Public School music field in this country 
as director of music in the Public Schools of Greater New 
York, will again be at the Conservatory this summer to 
conduct a three weeks’ course in Public School Music for 
postgraduates and advanced students. His course will in- 
clude lectures on High School Problems, School Manage 
ment, Problems for Supérvisors, Accompanying and other 
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“An artist of engaging personality, his voice is of appealing 


quality and ample compass.”— 
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New Successful Songs By 


MANA-ZUCCA 


“THOSE DAYS GONE BY” 
“IN LOVELAND” 
“THE CRY OF THE WOMAN” 


CASSEL MUSIC COMPANY 
25 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


Sung by the following artists: 
Marguerite d’Alvarez 
Mina Hager 
Flerence Otis 
Harriet McConnell 
Marcella Roeseler 
Joan Ruth 
Estelle Liebling 
Devora Nadworney 
Anna Fitziu 
Marguerita Sylva 
Anne Roselle 
Carmela Ponselle 





Also “Toccata” for violin featured by leading violinists 
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subjects to be announced later. Mr. Gartlan is himself an 
excellent musician and most fluent talker. 

Of the regular members of the faculty, Heniot Levy, 
Silvio Scionti, Kurt Wanieck, Louise Robyn, Earl Blair, Mae 
Doelling-Schmidt and many others of the piano faculty will 


De bevoise 


photo 
GEORGE H. GARTLAN. 

have their usual large classes. Of the violin faculty, Jacques 
Gordon, concertmaster of the ( hicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Herbert Butler, Hans Muenzer, Walter Aschenbrenner and 
others will teach. Among the voice personnel, Karleton 
Hackett, E. Warren K, Howe, Elaine DeSellem and Charles 
LaBerge will teach, The Department of Theater Organ 
Playing, which has grown so extensively during the past few 
will offer special features to students, including the 
screen. There will be lecture 
Musical History, Children’s 


years, 
three wecks’ course before the 
courses in Piano Pedagogy, 
Piano Work, Ensemble Dancing and Musical The 
ory. Recitals will be given in Kimball Hall each week of 
the summer term by artist-members of the faculty and 
artist students. These recitals usually take place on Wednes- 
day morning. Announcement regarding the exact date of 
these recitals will be made later. B. J 


Classes, 


Seven Wisma on ‘ Sedat List 


Concert Management Arthur Judson has issued a pre- 
liminary list of artists who will tour under its direction in 
the season of 1925-1926. Seven newcomers appear on the 
Judson list for next season, three sopranos, a contralto, two 
violinists and a pianist. 

The soprano roster of Concert Management Arthur 
Judson has been augmented by Amy Evans, Nina Morgana 
and Virginia Rea. Miss Evans is a Welsh singer who has 
had a great vogue in the British Isles and Australasia. She 
was heard some years ago in a few performances with the 
Chicago Opera Company, but her tour next season will be 
her first series of appearances here as a recitalist. She 
will make her New York concert debut at Aeolian Hall on 
March 25 of this year. Nina Morgana, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, is well known to music lovers, as is 
Virginia Rea, who, for several has been one of the 
most popular of Brunswick recording artists. 

To the Judson contralto list is added Irene Wilder, the 
young American singer, who gave two successful recitals in 
New York last Miss Wilder studied in Paris and 
London before returning to her own country for her debut. 

Two eminent violinists are appearing for the first time 
under Judson management next They are Josef 
Szigeti, who makes his first American visit, and Efrem Zim 
balist, who needs no introduction to anyone who knows 
music By special arrangement, Arthur Shattuck, the 
American pianist, will also be booked by Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson in 1925-1926 

Artists who will tour again under Judson management 
next season include Claire Dux, Ruth Rodgers and Marie 
Tiffany, sopranos; Sophie Braslau and Sigrid Onegin, con 
traltos; Mischa-Leon and Charles Stratton, tenors; a 
Barclay and Fraser Gange, baritones; Ruth Breton, Carl 
Flesch and Max Rosen, violinists; William Bachaus, Gitta 
Gradova and Ernest Schelling, pianists; Wanda Landowska, 
harpsichordist and pianist; Carlos Salzedo, harpist; the New 
York String Quartet and the Philharmonic String Quartet. 
Alfred Cortot will not return next season but will reappear 
in 1926-1927, 

Amy Evans and Fraser Gange will appear in joint recital, 
and by special arrangement, Elly Ney and the New York 
String Quartet will appear together. 


years, 


season, 


scason 


Stefi Geyer’s European Dates 


Reports have reached Stefi Geyer’s manager, M. H. 
Hanson, that her reappearances in the Swiss cities, Zurich, 
Geneva, Luzern, and Bern, on her return from her visit 
to the United States, were a series of triumphs. She has 
just made her reappearance in Amsterdam, Holland, where 
she was heard on October 1 last. 

Ten cities in Holland will hear her, under the direction 
of Ernst Krauss of Amsterdam. From Amsterdam, Mme. 
Geyer proceeds to Scandinavia, where a long tour has been 
hooked. She will play some forty concerts in Norway alone. 
The tour will last well into May. 


Verdi Club to Entertain 

event of the Verdi Club, Florence Foster 
will be a musical and dramatic afternoon 
on February 13, two o'clock at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Louise Hunter, soprano: Elmer Hutchin, baritone, and a 
play in one act under the direction of St. Clair Bayfield, 
will make up this program; Flora Le Breton of the Lass o’ 
Laughter Company will be guest of honor. The annual 


ball of the Silver Skylarks is planned for March 19, 


The 


next 


William Simmons Sings at Commodore 


William Simmons, baritone, appeared before the Big 
Brothers and Big Sisters Association at their dinner given 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, January 14. He sang a group of songs in E nglish and 
responded to encores. Mr. Alberti was at the piano for 
Mr. Simmons. 
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Summer Session of Cincinnati Conservatory 


The summer session of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, of which Bertha Baur is the director, offers many 
unusual advantages to students who wish to make good use 
of the summer weeks. Cincinnati itself is a pleasant place 
to spend a summer, for its environments, the many points 
of interest, such as the Observatory, Art Museum, Rock- 
wood Pottery, University of Cincinnati and the Zoological 
Gardens with its famous Zoo Opera Company, afford the 
student a broader and more cultural sojourn. 

The faculty for this summer session includes such well 
known musicians as Thomas James Kelly, who will conduct 
a master class in vocal culture; Marguerite Melville Lisz- 
niewska, piano and repertory; John A. Hoffman, voice cul- 
ture and repertory; Karl Kirksmith, first cellist of the Cin 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, violoncello and ensemble; 
Joseph Vito, first harpist of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, harp; Julian de Pulikowski, artist member of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, violin and repertory; Dan 
Beddoe, noted Welsh tenor, and Albert Berne, exponent of 
Herbert Witherspoon, for voice culture and repertory; 
Dr. Karol Liszniewski, well known artist and teacher of 
piano and ensemble; Clara Gregory Bridge, piano and har- 
mony, but whose special accomplishment lies in the field of 
teaching the blind; Helen May Curtis, dramatic art and 
expression; Dean Frederic Shailer Evans, piano and reper 
tory; George A. Leighton, harmony and counterpoint; Le« 
Paalz, piano and repertory; Mary Towsley Pfau, voice cul- 
ture; and Hugo Sederberg, piano and organ. 

A number of musicians from other schools have been 
added to this summer session taculty. Bristow Mardin, of 
Norfolk, Va., will teach piano; Louis Johnen, a member of 
the Zoo Opera Company, will teach vocal culture, especially 
for the opera, while the Public School Music Department 
will be greatly augmented by special teachers noted for theit 
particular field of work. 

Mrs. Forrest G. Crowley, Mus. M., director of Public 
School Music, will be in charge of this department during 
the summer session and has added to her faculty Nelle I 
Tallentire, Mus. B., who, widely known as the first state 
music supervisor in Ohio and having made a specialty of 
music appreciation, will have charge of the courses in this 
subject during the summer, Blanche Kahler Evans, A. B. 
cum laude, has been the pioneer teacher specializing in the 
development of piano classes in the Cincinnati Public 
Schools. She has been highly successful in this work and 
will conduct a normal course in class piano instruction which 
will prove of great value to music supervisors. 

During the summer session the Cincinnati Conservatory 
offers classes for teachers of orchestral instruments under 
experienced instructors who are also members of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra. The main emphasis will be 
laid on the proper method of playing the various instru- 
ments, as this is a fundamental necessity in good ensemble 
work. A. R. Kratz, superviser of music in the high schools 
of Cincinnati, will be in charge of the violin classes of this 
department, as he has been especially successful in teaching 
in groups and developing the competitive spirit of the pupils 
He will also be in charge of an observation class for which 
there will be no extra charge. 

Bruce A. Carey, of Girard College, Philadelphia, whose 
reputation as chorus conductor and teacher was established 
by. his Elgar Choir, a musical organization in Hamilton 
Canada, which won fame throughout Canada and the North- 
eastern United States, will be in charge of the summer 
school chorus and will give a course in chorus conducting. 

Thomas James Kelly, besides his master class in vocal 
culture and diction, will give a special teachers’ class which 
will be of great value to teachers. 

Other courses in the Teachers’ College of the University 
of Cincinnati, with which the Conservatory of Music is 
affiliated, will be open to summer session students, and Wil 
liam Paxton Burris, Ph.D., Louis A, Pechstein, Ph.D., Wil 
liam Clarke Trow, Ph.D., and Harriett Campbell, A. B. 
will conduct special courses. 

Theoretical branches of music, modern languages and 
other subjects which form a background for the music stu 
dents’ education, wil! also be given at the Conservatory of 
Music and all such work will be counted towards the di 
ploma or degree. 

The social side will be taken care of adequately and there 
will be many recitals and programs during the session te 
familiarize the student with the work of the artists wh« 
present them, and with program-building. 

Registration, with reservation for room and board for 
women within the dormitories, can be made now by mail in 
order to insure a place in the classes, some of which will 
necessarily be limited. 

Dux in Second New York Recital 

Claire Dux will give her second New York recital of the 
season at Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon, February 15, 
the program being made up entirely of German and 
American songs. The composers represented are Mozart. 
Deems Taylor, Hageman, Carpenter, Liszt, Strauss and 
Hadley. Mr. Hadley will be at the piano for a group of 
his songs and Bruno Seidler-Winkler will accompany the 
rest of the program. 

On February 17 Miss Dux sings in Shamokin, Pa., and 
on February 20 and 21 she is soloist with the Cincinnati 
Orchestra. 


Fiqué Choral Concert 

On Thursday evening, January 29, the Fiqué Choral gave 
a concert at Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, N. Y. Carl Fiqué 
conducted the following choral works, with Katherine 
Noack Fiqué, at the piano; Nymphs of the Wood, Delibes ; 
The Skaters, Waldteufel; Solvejg’s Song, Grieg; On the 
Road to Mandalay, Speaks; Venetian Boat Song, Tosti; 
The Bartered Bride, Smetana; and excerpts from Frei- 
schiitz, Weber. The soloists were, Carl Fiqué, pianist, and 
W. Elliott Zerkle, baritone. Following the concert dancing 
was enjoyed. 


Vreeland Adds to Success of Concert 
“Jeannette Vreeland’s interpretation, techic, breath con- 
trol and diction, added to the finesse with which she sang 
Rejoice Greatly, added much to the success of the evening.” 
The foregoing appeared in the Detroit Free Press shortly 
after the soprano appeared there in The Messiah with the 
Detroit Symphony Choir. 
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HICAG 


June 29th to 








award One FULL SCHOLARSHIP 
and Two PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


accept the findings of a Committee 
of three competent judges in the 
awarding of these Scholarships. 


not be connected with any institution. 


Conduct his Master-Class on the same 


basis as he does his New York Winter Sessions. 





MASTER 
CLASS 


August Ist 





have his assistant teachers for Coaching and Languages. 


have living accommodations for pupils, under the direction 
of Mrs. Ora Leightner Frost, 1046 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 


have an extra session in Denver, Col., from August 3 to August 22 
under the Direction of John C. Wilcox, 1712 Sherman Street, for those 


unable to attend the Chicago term. 


For Bookings and Particulars address 


FRANCES HUTT 


36 West 73rd Street ~ ~ 


New York City 
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CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
PRESENTS BACHAUS 


College of Music Holds Meeting to Elect Officers—Second 
Young People’s Concert Given—Symphony 
Plays Over Radio—Notes 

Cincinnati, Ohio, January 29.—The seventh pair of Cin 
innati Symphony concerts were played on January 23 and 24 
Auditorium under the direction of Fritz Reiner. 
by Arthur Bliss, the opening num- 
given its first rendition by the 
occasion. It was offered a masterly reading 
and was received most cordially by 


at Emery 

The Color Symphony, 
ber of the program, was 
tra on this 
Reiner 


orche 
by Conductor 
tive audrence 

he second number introduced an artist who has been 
heard before and who is ever a welcome visitor. Bachaus 

a pianist whose splendid technic and brilliant style has 
made him a favorite in Cincinnati, He played the Brahms 

mecerto in D minor, for piano and orchestra, in 
admirable style. His quick perception and deftness added 
much to the delightful work, which was given for the first 
time by the orchestra 

Folk intermission the orchestra gave a pleasing 
rendition of the Jupiter symphony by Mozart. This number 
was a fitting close to a concert that was above the ordinary 
in the pleasure it afforded those who heard it. 

CoLLece or Music. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the College 
held on January 23, several trustees were selected 
for three These were Lawrence Maxwell, Jr., George 
Puchta, Casper H. Rowe, George B. Wilson and Walter S. 
Schmidt. The following officers were elected to serve one 
year President, George W. Dittmann; vice-president, 
George H. Warrington; secretary, M. G. Dumler, and treas- 
urer, George Puchta. The report of the president showed 
that the number of students in the past year had increased, 
and that this applied specially to out of town students. The 
outlook for the college is bright in all respects. 

Seconp YounG Prorie’s Concert. 

The second concert of the Young People’s series, given 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, was enjoyed on 
January 27 at Emery Auditorium, under the direction of 
Fritz Reiner. Thomas James Kelly acted as interpreter, 
and his talks were much enjoyed. The program contained 
the theme and variations from the Serenade, op. 2, Weiner ; 
Miniature March, from suite No. 1, Tschaikowsky; a phara- 
phrase from Rigoletto, a flute solo by Ary Van Leeuwen, 
principal flutist ‘for the orchestra, which was accorded 
much applause; Prelude by Jarnfelt, and the tone poem, 
Finlandia, by Sibelius. The concert was much enjoyed. 

Chis feature of the orchestra’s endeavors has been meeting 
comment and these concerts are attended 
make them more than a successful 


wing the 


of Music, 


years 


with favorable 
by such numbers as to 
venture 

Sympnony Prays Over Rapio 

Fritz Reiner, with fifty members of the orchestra, gave 
an initial concert over the radio at Harrison, O., on the 
evening of January 28, it being the first time that so large a 
number of symphony members appeared at a radio station. 
The program was delightful and it is said was heard a 
distance of 5,000 mile 

Notes 

Irene Carter Ganzel, of the piano department of the Col- 
lege of Music, and Neva Remde Sandau, pianist, appeared 
at the Woman's Club, January 23, when the Symphony Pre- 
lude Lecture was given by Lillian Tyler Plogstedt. Mrs. 
Ganzel and Mrs. Sandau, who were former honor students 
and graduates of the College of Music, were also there. 

H. Augustine Smith, of Boston University and editor of 

appeared at the Seventh Presbyterian 
25 for two demonstrations of congrega- 
tional singing and religious pageantry. 

Bertha Baur, Director of the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
addressed the members of the Norwood Musical Club, on 
in the Norwood Library Auditorium, her sub 
America, Yesterday and Today. 

A number of the faculty of the Conservatory of Music, 
including Dan Beddoe, tenor; Mary T. Pfau, contralto; 
Jean ten Have, violinist; Karl Kirksmith, cellist; Jean Verd, 
pianist, and Mrs, Thomie Prewett Williams, accompanist, 
appeared in a program for the Canners’ Convention at the 
Hotel Sinton, January 27. 

The second concert by Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, 
pianist; John A. Hoffman, lyric tenor, and Leo Paalz, ac- 
companist, was enjoyed on January 25 at the First Protest- 
ant St. John’s Unitarian Church. On this occasion a new 
song, Star Wishes, by Louise Harrison Snodgrass, and 
Indian Summer, by Louis Victor Saar, were heard. 

Marcian Thalberg presented two of his pupils in a recital 
on January 24 at Conservatory Hall. Pupils of Thomas 
James Kelly and Alma Betcher were also heard, 

The Madisonville Music Club held a meeting on January 
26 at the home of Mrs. W. W. Chippinger, when an enjoy- 
able program was given. 

An organ recital was given on January 25 by Beulah Davis 
at the Clifford Presbyterian Church. 

The Mt. Auburn Music Club held its January meeting on 
the 28th, at the home of Mrs. Frank M. Dudley. 

The Price Hill Community Center is organizing a Com- 
munity Choral Club which will be directed by Leo Thuis. 

W. W. 


several hymn books 


Church on January 


January 27 
ject being 


Perfield at Miami Conservatory 


Effa Ellis Perfield has just closed a very successful teach- 
ing season at the Miami Conservatory, Miami, Fla., where 
she goes each season for the month of January to conduct 
midwinter classes in teachers’ training, musicianship, and 
musical appreciation. 

Mrs. Perfield returned February 8 and announced two 
new classes, one for sight singing and musicianship on 
Monday evening, February 9, at 7 o'clock, and one for teach- 
ers in the Pedagogical Music Course on Thursday morning, 
February 12, at 9:30. : 


Florence Foster Jenkins Pleases 


Florence Foster Jenkins appeared before the New 
Yorkers’ Club, Olive Stott Gabriel, president, at the society’s 
musicale on January 19, at the Hotel Astor. Mrs. Jenkins 
sang solos, and others participating were Gladys Barnett, 
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pianist, and Arthur Jones, harpist, and a dramatic sketch 
was given by Bruce Adams. A large audience was present, 
and tea followed the musicale. Mrs. Normalson of London, 
England, was guest of honor. 


Hilda Reiter’s January Engagements 


Hilda Reiter, coloratura soprano, has been much in de- 
mand for various engagements. During January some of 
her appearances were as follows: January 2, broadcasting 
from WCAU; 8, recital, Germantown, Pa, Y. M. C. A.; 
9, recital, Philadelphia Normal School; 13, Matinee Musical 
Club, Bellevue-Stratford ; 14, Conly Concert Company, High 
School, Shenandoah, Pa.; 15, Conly Concert Company, 
Tamaqua, Pa.; 19, soloist for Sales Managers’ Club, Belle- 

















Do You Teach....? 
Do You Study....? 


The new Vila-Silberta Song 


Italian Version by Cesare Sturani 


BELOVED 


Teachers Like It 


Because it interests their pupils. 


Pupils Like It 


Because it is an attractive, melo- 
dious song that, once learned, can 
be used effectively in any pro- 
gram, formal or informal. 


The following studios are teaching it: 
Arnold Cornelissen (Buffalo, N. Y.) 


Gennaro Mario Curci 

Clara Novello-Davies 

Carolina de Fabritiis Studios 
s. C.) 

Andres de Segurola 

Lena Doria Devine 

Rose Florence (San Francisco, Cal.) 

Frances Foster 

Harriet: Foster 

Ella Good (Ass’t to Dudley Buck) 

Yeatman Griffith 

Hermann Hoexter (Detroit, Mich.) 

Estelle Hutchinson (New York & Spring- 
field, Mass.) 

Albert Jeannotte 

Sergei Klibansky 

Grace Leslie 

Emily Miller 

Dr. M. Marafioti 

Roberto Moranzoni (Chicago, III.) 

A. Russ Patterson 

Frederic Persson 

Astolfo Pescia (Milan, Italy) 

Emil Polak 

Romano Romani 

Leon Rothier 

Oscar Saenger 

Eleanor Sherwood 

Ada Soder-Hueck 

Anne Stevenson 

Cesare Sturani 

William Thorner 

Rose Tomars 

Isaac Van Grove (Chicago, III.) 

William A. C. Zerfii 


Artist copies of this incomparable song on request. 


(Charleston, 


Other worth-while Harms songs you 
will be interested in: 

“June Brought the Roses” 

“A Kiss in the Dark” 

“Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses” 

“Old Fashioned Garden” 

“Memory Lane” 

“Blushrose” 

“Kingdom Within Your Eyes” 

“On Sunday” 

“Waiting for the Dawn and You” 

“My Desire” (Cadman) 


Artist copies on request 


HARMS, Inc. 


62 West 45th St. New York City 


























vue-Stratford; 20, broadcasting, WCAU. Miss Reiter has 
received high praise for her work. The Philadelphia 
Record, following her recital with the Matinee Musical 
Club on January 13, stated that “Her voice has flexibility 
and is exceptionally well trained.” 

Miss Reiter is singing at the Stanley Theater in Philadel- 
phia this week. On February 16 she will sing the Persian 
Garden and on February 23 will appear as soloist for the 
Temple University annual luncheon at the Bellevue-Stratford. 


Cuthbert “A Delight” in Worcester 

Frank Cuthbert’s appearance as bass soloist at the per- 
formance of The Messiah by the Worcester, Mass., Ora- 
torio Society recently, was noticed as follows in the Wor- 
cester Evening Post: “He has a very deep and very 
musical bass voice that he knows how to use. He sings with 
feeling, and it is a delight to hear a voice of such great 
beauty.” 


February 12, 1924 


Two Student Musicales at Saenger Studios 


The last two musicales at the Saenger Studios were 
especially notable for the beautiful voices and fine style dis- 
played by the students, 

First was Richard Hale, although of course he is a 
graduate of several years since, and has sung many recitals 
both here and abroad. He sang the Arioso Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, by Diaz, in a masterly fashion, with round, rich tone 
and wonderful legato; also Captain Stratton’s Fancy by 
Deems Taylor and several spirituals were inimitably ren- 
dered, proving him a superb artist. Melvena Passmore sang 
Rossini’s Tarantella, by special request, as she was occupied 
at the tea table, where she shared with Lillian Rappold, 
the honors of dispensing tea and chocolate. She was 
gracious enough to interpolate this famous Tarantella known 
to all lovers of Caruso through the Victor records. Few 
have the temperament to sing this bit of chain lightning, but 
Passmore executes it with brilliant abandon and dizzy speed. 
This young singer is also a graduate of several years and 
has had splendid successes in Europe as well as at home. 

Two young singers were especially to be commended on 
December 16—June Buriff, coloratura soprano, and Isabella 
Addis, contralto. Miss Buriff, who is still in her teens, sang 
Caro Nome and two songs with a lovely quality of voice 
and remarkable poise for one so young. Miss Addis pos- 
sesses a big, noble organ, of the true contralto timbre and 
sang in excellent style The Vaccaj aria, Giulietta e Romeo, 
and two songs, also Delilah part of the duet from Samson 
and Delilah, when she displayed decided talent for operatic 
work. This first program closed with the Faust Trio and 
Death Scene, sung by John Sanders, tenor; Norman Yan- 
ovsky, baritone; George Walker, bass; Geraldine Samson, 
soprano; Rebekah Crawford, contralto, and a chorus of the 
students. All these young people sang well and the scene 
was very effective as conducted by the master who always 
gives that professional touch to everything done in his 
studios. Helen Chase, Willis Alling and Harry K. Russell 
were the competent accompanists. 

At the third musicale, on January 20, Helen Riddell sang 
the Micaela aria from Carmen, with lovely appealing qual- 
ity of tone and exquisite legato. As encore she gave Vision, 
by Kriens, delightfully. Later on she sang Gretchen am 
Spinnrade, Schubert, with perfect diction, beautiful tonal 
quality and fine understanding of one of the rarest gems 
among the Schubert songs. George Walker, basso, also an 
artist who has sung much abroad, as well as on the coast, 
sang the Evocation Scene from Robert le Diable, Mever- 
beer, and Le Cor, by Flegier. His voice is a true deep bass 
and he sang both these arias in splendid style, accompanied 
in masterly fashion by Herr Siegfried Prager, who has just 
come to New York after four years’ conducting for the 
opera at the Theatre Colon, Buenos Aires, South America, 
previous to this, conducting at the opera in Berlin and Ham- 
burg. Herr Prager also accompanied Marie Louise Wagner, 
who sang Dich Theure Halle, Tannhauser and, as an encore, 
Ho yo to ho, Die Walkiire. Miss Wagner has a beautiful 
lyric-dramatic soprano voice, which rang out splendidly in 
these brilliant numbers. She is very artistic and possesses 
the real operatic temperament. Ethel Hottinger sang the 
beautiful Arioso, by Delibes, which she rendered in such 
fine style that she received an enthusiastic double encore, to 
which she responded, first with the charming little song, 
Soft-footed Snow, by Lie, and afterwards with Only of 
Thee and Me, by Marion Bauer. Then she sang Im Herbst, 
by Franz, which she gave delightfully. 

Then came the entire second act of Martha in English, 
sung by the following: June Buriff, Martha; Rebekah 
Crawford, Nancy; John Sanders, Lionel; and Franz Dirzu- 
weit, Plunkett, Mr. Saenger conducting with Willis Alling 
at the piano. This scene was done well enough to go on 
anywhere. It is remarkable what surety, freedom, and ex- 
pertness are displayed by members of this Studio Opera 
Class. As Mr. Saenger says: “They are trained so that 
they could go on, even without rehearsal.” All of the 
quartet have beautiful voices. Miss Buriff sang all the music 
charmingly, but especially The Last Rose of Summer, which 
was especially fine. Mr. Sanders has a fine, ringing tenor 
voice, with telling top notes, and Mr. Dirzuweit caught the 
real jovial spirit of Plunkett, the music of which he sang 
finely, with his big, warm, rich baritone. Miss Crawford, 
too, has a fine voice and sang and acted a charming Nancy. 
This was followed by the Letter Duet from Barber of 
Seville, sung and acted by Viola Blanchey, coloratura 
soprano, and Paul Farber, baritone. These two also acquitted 
themselves admirably, both singing and acting well. Miss 
Blanchey has remarkably high tones, and Mr. Farber a 
lovely quality baritone. Later, Richard Hale was gracious 
enough to give Auf dem Wasser zu Singen, Schubert, and 
for encore one of the many spirituals he does so inimitably. 

These musicales are always largely attended (even the 
tempestuous weather of January 20 failing to keep people 
away) and are as enjoyable socially as they are musically. 
The fourth will take place on Tuesday afternoon, February 
17, at four o'clock. 


Ninety Year Old Teacher 


Mrs. Emma Hayden Eames, of Cleveland, celebrated her 
ninetieth birthday on January 31. She is the mother of 
Emma Eames, and still actively teaching. Many of her 
pupils are known in the musical life of Cleveland. Among 
them are Mrs. Duggan, contralto soloist at the First Presby- 
terian Church; Mrs. Erisman, soprano soloist at the First 
Unitarian Church; Mrs. Chambers, soprano soloist at Miles 
Park Presbyterian Church; Mrs. Koelliker, soprano soloist 
at the Heights Presbyterian; Miss Reinniger, just returned 
from Paris; Mr. Morris Scott, tenor, at the First Unitarian 
Church and Rev. M. A. Hanna of the Glenville Christian 
Church. 


No Uncertain Praise for Julievna 


Inga Julievna sang over the radio recently and received 
a surprisingly large number of letters from people who 
“listened in” and apparently thoroughly enjoyed her sing- 
ing. Appended is reproduced one of the letters praising the 
soprano for her fine art: 

Strawbridge & Clothier—W.F.I. 
Gentlemen: 

Your concert last night, particularly the singing of Mme. Julievna, 
was the best I ever heard over the radio. You are to be congratulated 
for your broadcasting and Mme. Julievna for her beautiful voice. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) J. Howarp Gasxriz. 
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Interesting Letters Received by George 
Liebling 

The performance of George Liebling’s compositions at 
many European concerts have brought him many interesting 
letters from prominent musicians and highly placed per- 
sonages. In his collection are communications, for instance, 
from the late Ferruccio Busoni, thanking him for playing 
some of that pianist-composer’s pieces, and a most enthu- 
siastic telegram to George Liebling from the manager of 
the Nuremberg Opera, who congratulated him upon the 
success of his comic opera, The Wager. Liebling’s ora- 
torio, St. Catherine, brought him a lengthy epistle of praise 
from Bishop Meyenberg, of Lucerne. 

Also in the collection are letters from Felix Mottl, and 
Felix Weingartner, regarding performances of orchestral 
works by George Liebling. There is, too, a tribute from 
Respighi, the modern Italian orchestral composer. Older 
autographed letters are from Liszt, Anton Rubinstein, 
Tschaikowsky, and Johann Strauss, which date from the 
earliest days of George Liebling’s activities as pianist and 
composer. One of his most cherished souvenirs is a set 
of resolutions from the Author’s Club, of London, follow- 
ing a concert at that organization and consisting of an en- 
tire Liebling. program. 

At the present moment George Liebling is on tour and 
will return to New York early in the spring for his second 
recital in this city. One of his New York engagements for 
next season will be an appearance with the State Symphony 
Orchestra, on which occasion he may play his own piano 
concerto, 


Grace Divine Wins High Praise 


Grace Divine, a young contralto of exceptional talent, who 
has been heard in New York with the San Carlo Opera 
Company, filled a number of concert engagements in _Janu- 
ary in various parts of the country, everywhere winning 
enthusiasm from her audiences and fine encomiums from 
the press. Her appearances for the last two weeks of 
January included: 19, a recital at Columbus, Ohio; 22, 
recital at the Chillicothe, Ohio, Country ae F Ag soloist 
with the Treble Clef Chorus, Charleston, W. - 29, con- 
cert at First Baptist Church, Rockville oe “i ¥s 

Miss Divine was invariably complimented upon the’ good 
discrimination in the choice of songs and the variety of her 
program. The Columbus Dispatch stated that she “possesses 
a voice of gorgeous quality and sufficient volume for all she 
attempts. There is a certain sincerity and spontaneity about 
her singing: that makes it ingratiating.” Another paper 
noted that “In addition to a voice of much beauty Miss 
Divine has charm of person and the necessary magnetism to 
keep her audience with her.” Other critics also agreed on 
such things as unusually good articulation and voice control, 
“rich, brilliant voice and broad style,” “large volume and 
dramatic quality,” the ability to sing “with perfect ease and 
sureness” and in “perfect clearness and certainty,” and “a 
mezzo-soprano of a natural beautiful character, wide in its 
range, powerful and vibrant and mellow in the lower 


, register.” 


Miss Divine will be heard in her New York debut recital 
on Friday evening, February 27, with Frank La Forge at 
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the piano, An interesting program of English, French and 
German songs has been arranged, with several new numbers. 


May Peterson Sings at “Ma” Ferguson’s 
Inauguration 
May Peterson got out her cowgirl outfit again. She 
represented Texas at Governor “Ma” Ferguson's inaugura- 
tion at Austin, Tex., on January 20. When the Old Gray 
Mare Band was invited to play at the ceremonies, of course 





Elzin photo 


MAY PETERSON, 


it was a foregone conclusion that the lady who rode the 
historic animal at the head of the band and therefore at the 
head of the Texas delegation at the recent American Legion 
convention in St. Paul, would have to be on hand, too, and 
sure enough, Miss Peterson was persuaded to take a flying 
trip to Texas in the middle of a series of Eastern engage- 
ments and sing at the ceremonies. 

Since her recent marriage to Col. E. O, Thompson, Miss 
Peterson has become, in effect, an official singer of the 


American Legion, besides being adopted by Texas for 
its own. 
However, her real home state, Wisconsin, has not for- 


this season she made a 
October 17, 


gotten her by any means. Early 
short tour of Wisconsin, singing in Eau Claire, 
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October 21, Watertown; 23, Waukesha; 27, Beaver Dam. 
In Texas, Denison heard her in recital on December 9, and 
she will sing at the Amarillo Music Festival, April 15. 
Among return engagements for her this season are Chapel 
Hill, N. C., January 10, and Tallahassee, Fla., December 3. 
Near New York Miss Peterson sang at Montclair, N. J. 
October 14, and at Flushing, L. 1., on January 16. As a 
singer who is particularly popular with college audiences, 
Miss Peterson has fulfilled five such engagements this sea- 
son, all reappearances with the exception of Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass., November 17. 


Woman’s Town Club Gives Luncheon-Musicale 


The Woman’s Town Club, an organization of some hun- 
dreds of members, devoted to the general development of 
knowledge and culture in the home life of this city, gave 
a luncheon-musicale on Monday, February 2, at which Mrs 
Seymour Oppenheimer, chairman of the entertainment com 
mittee, arranged a program which presented Anne Yago, 
contralto, with Bertha Rich, oan Gitz Rice in some 
of his own compositions; Mary |! Nash, the actress, and 
Leonard Liebling, in a talk called “Confessions of a Critic.” 

The club has studio quarters at 200 West 57th Street, and 
has entertained many distinguished artists and speakers 
there. 

Mr. Liebling pointed out how important it is for women 
to have the proper outlook in cultural matters, for it is 
their influence and example that establish the atmosphere of 
a home, and give the family its enduring perceptions and 
ideals. The men of this land, the speaker said, are con 
cerned chiefly with the material problems that confront them 
as individuals and as citizens of a nation which leads in 
commerce, in manufacturing, ia big enterprises and con 
structions of all kinds, and in the amassing of wealth. Mr. 
Liebling praised the energy and the industry and resource 
fulness of American business men, but gave it as his opinion 
that such qualities, admirable and useful as they are, do not 
set more than a material and utilitarian standard, and that 
their sons should be imbued early with the idea that there 
is something worth while in life besides development in busi 
ness and the making of money. It should be the pleasant 
and noble duty of women, concluded Mr. Liebling, to in 
culcate into their children (especially the sons, for the 
daughters usually discovered such abstract truths for them 
selves) ideals of beauty, veneration and love for art, and ; 
sincere desire for the elevated pleasures of the mind a 
of the spirit. 

Mrs. Ernest Grunsfeld, the 
Town Club, supplemented Mr 
enthusiastic endorsement. 


Mrs. Jenkins Sings for N. P. A. 


The National Patriotic Society of America, Mrs. Wm 
R. Stewart, president, gave a luncheon, followed by a musical 
program, in the ballroom of Hotel Commodore, January 
14. Mrs, Thomas J. Vivian was chairman of the day, and 
the musical program was given by Florence Foster Jenkins, 
soprano; Arthur Jones, London harpist; and Leo Carillo 
(of the Palace Theater) contributed a dramatic sketch. 
Beatrice Rafael was the efficient accompanist. 


president of the Woman's 
Liebling’s remarks with an 
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ECHO! 


the realm of character song. 
acting we have ever heard. 


ing.”’—Atlanta Journal, Jan. 18, 1925. 
and dialect songs. 


ligion, 
tume 
beauty of his singing.”—-Tallahassee, Fla., 





from the audience. 
tion, both musically and by means of facial expression, Mr. 
His presence is delightful. 


for the most part of lyric tendency, 
the dramatic element into some of his songs. 
sented evidenced the singer’s command of the powers of interpretation, 
an exceedingly strong point in his entire work. The 
great and well deserved.”—W. G. Owst, Baltimore Sun, Oct. 31, 


‘*A MASTER IN THE REALM OF CHARACTER SONG” 

“One of the most interesting features of the evening was the group of negro spirituals and melodies, 
sung in the costume of the period of 1850-1860, 
tonation, rhythm, slurred phrasing, and acting, Mr. Gunster gave one of the finest interpretations of char- 
This unique feature of the program was the high light, and the 
These songs provided a range of pathos and humor which was expressed in a 
style most characteristic of the race.”—Atlanta Journal, Jan. 


oughly truthful and artistic interpretation. Mr. 


‘FREDERICK GUNSTER IS UNSURPASSED ”’ 
rhe beautiful quality of his voice, 
diction, and highly intelligent interpretations, brought enthusiastic response 
As a ballad singer, in diction, subtlety of interpreta- 
Gunster is 
His unerring sense of humor 
and regard for artistic balance, combined with excellent taste, made his 
program one of the most pleasurable in our memory.” 
Atlanta Journal, Jan. 14, 1925. 


‘*SPLENDID VOCAL EQUIPMENT” 


“He has a splendid vocal equipment which he uses with skill and good 
It is a clear and resonant voice of appealing quality and, while 
he infuses a considerable amount of 
The variety of mooas repre- 


The singer gave these in the true negro spirit. 


14, 1925. 


‘Frederick Gunster’s concert last Tuesday evening revealed this tenor in a new light, as a master in 

His fine portrayal of the old negro slave was one of the cleverest bits of lyrico 
The humor and pathos of the negro spirituals and melodies was given a thor- 
Gunster has caught every intonation, typical pronunciation, 
enhanced by a remarkably characteristic facial expression which makes his negro songs unique and refresh- 


“Mr. Gunster first offered groups of songs ranging from the broad oratorio style to that of the folk 
He met every artistic demand of this wide variety. 
and melodies, which he sang in the costume of the period of 1850-1860, and with a sympathy as delightful 
as it is rare, he portrayed the feelings of the old-time negro, his devotion to his master, humility in his re- 
and his anticipation of the glory of heaven to which he 
and make-up, and his splendid acting of the part of the faithful old house servant enhanced greatly the 
Democrat, 


was confidently bound. 


Nov. 14, 1924. 


Down Whar Dey Knows !! 


his excellent musicianship, fine 


~Mabelle S. Wall, 


enthusiasm 


1924. 


In in- 


artist was 


In his final group of negro spirituals 


Mr. Gunster’s cos- 


was 





Frederick Gunster in his characteriza- 


tion of the ante-bellum negro 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS | 
JANUARY 30 
Kriens Symphony Club 
\ dignified and quite professional affair was the concert 
e Great Hall, City College, on January 30, of the Kriens 
phony Club, 130 players of both sexes, when an audi 
e fil the big auditorium heard symphonic music en- 
performed under the direction of Christiaan Kriens. 
um tor ind spirited performance of various 
| 1 that revious years. Suppé’s Pique Dame 
f ! ment m Haydn's G major symphony (all 
cede nstruments being represented in the orchestra), an 
dagio (Godard) and Pomp and Circumstance (Elgar), the 
tt with organ, and the beautiful Les Irynees suite 
Massenet), were played [he sweeping tones of the 
ind indeed of all the stringed instruments, and 
j lly the lental celle lo in Orientale, showed fine 
t I l ement 
During an intermission Conductor Kriens told how he 
‘ I irteen years ago, with only twenty 
er 1 the basement of a church; that it was self 
tal giving opportunity for the members to gradu 
‘ irge prole il orchestras, fifty having already 
He a isked for membership contributions, 
Marion Brower, Caliornia prano, appeared to fine 
idvantage in Pace Mio Dio (Ver li), her voice, clear and 
motional, ringing out beaut in the large hall Her 
ter ‘ Ra inoff, Tschaikowsky, Kriens 
1 Ps t} ‘ med beit er fine accompanist of the 
ening; they gave her opportunity to show her clear enun- 
it ‘ jualit ind smiling personality, quite 
mn i yithin gnit ind hearing She added encores 
ter ¢ ippearance, and audience applauded with 
enthusiasn tor ie deserved it 
umbers played by Prof. Baldwin of City College in- 
cluded net and Bossi works, the fairies which scamper 
in Bossi’s scherzo later becoming vigorous elephants, to 
judge by the music; the noble tones of the organ were ear- 
illis ind t el 1 then 


FEBRUARY 1 


Jascha Heifetz 


Jascha Heifetz was scheduled to give his second violin 





recital of the season at three o'clock on Sunday afternoon 
it Carnegie Hall At exactly three o'clock the huge audi 
torium was filled alme to the limit, with standing room 
im the rear packed tight,” and late stragglers, as usual 
irying to push their way in At three o'clock everything 
was in readiness for the appearance of the artist, but he 
did not appear. Five, ten, fifteen, twenty minutes slipped by 
and the writer’s thoughts drifted to front page headlines 
telling of the kidnapping of the virtuoso by one of his 
ardent admirers Then someone close by remarked that 
perhaps the taxi got stuck in the Seventh Avenue slush 
and everybody laughed. Suddenly the door leading to the 
platform opened and—well the tremendous applause not 
nly bespoke a royal welcome, but also expressed a joy that 
ill the might-have-beens were fortunately only might-have 
beet 
eifetz played, and all this multitude of persons 
ome to be thrilled, lifted out of themselves and 
jor the moment to new worlds and new visions, 
less as those supple fingers chased one another 
trings as if the devil himself was in them, and 
at each graceful bend of the wrist his magic bow danced 
in perfect rhythm. There was soulful melody in some of 
the things he did, and others were like a wisp of breeze 
wainst one’s face on a hot summer's night—just a teaser. 


everybody applauded everything and would net 


Ot cour 
be satisfied until a lot more had been given than was adver- 
tised. The opening number was Locatelli’s F minor sonata. 


pieces by Mauret and Destouches, both 
work by tach Kreisler, and Les 
which had to 


Then followed 
Daudelot; a 


irranged by 


Petits Moulins a Vent, by Couperin-Press, 
be repeated; then selections by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Ravel, 
Hue, and |. Achron’s Sérénade (first time), and Palmgren’s 


Achron, the 
Achron work 


coer resque 
companist, to 


the audience evidently roy eae 9 te 
stand up and bow after the T 
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had been played, but he didn’t; and, for the completion of 
the printed program, two Sarasate numbers, Malaguena 
and Habanera. Of course the audience stayed long after 
hours to hear more and Heifetz graciously complied. 


At the piano Isidor Achron proved himself an able 
assistant. His years of playing with Heifetz have fitted 
him well for this difficult task. 

Frances Nash 
Frances Nash, a young pianist who has before shown 


considerable talent and a well developed musicianship in 
her recitals here, was heard in an Aeolian Hall recital 
Sunday afternoon, February 1. Her program began with 
a Bach prelude and fugue in C minor, from the cello 
suites, freely transcribed and adapted for the piano by 
Godowsky, followed by César Franck’s Prelude, Aria and 
Finale. Both works were rendered with authority and 
conviction, a sense of style and understanding. This young 


artist has a serviceable technic and good command of 
phrasing and nuances. In these numbers and the ones 
which followed there was evidence of poetic temperament 


and expressive capability. The Casella Pezzi Infantile were 
as interesting for the manner in which they were played 
as for the content of the music, if not more so. Miss 
Nash made them about as pleasing as they could be made. 
The last one of the set, Carillon, found especial favor. It 
was a bit reminiscent in style of Liadow’s Music Box. 
Albeniz’ El Albaicin, glowing with Spanish colors and 
fascinating in its subtle rhythms, was vigorously applauded, 
and a group of Chopin concluded the printed program, which 


RHYS MORGAN 


“A tenor voice of 
marvelous brilliance, 
accompanied by a most 
discriminating power 
of interpretation and a 
diction of such purity 
that it conveys its mes- 
sage in song straight to 
the heart.” — Tribune, 
Warren, Ohio. 








Mehlin Piano Used 


Management: ROGER de BRUYN 
1540 Broadway, New York 
Dr. J. O. Howells, Associate 


RHYS MORGAN 


was lengthened by encores. Miss Nash, judging by the size 
and enthusiasm of her audience, is gaining in popularity. 
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Ernesto Beriimen 
evening, Ernesto Bertiimen, 
annual recital before a representative Aeolian Hall 
audience, delighting with his technical ability, smooth tone 
quality and colorful musicianship. He offered readings of 
his varied program numbers that reached a high degree of 
excellence, maintaining at all times a fine artistic standard 
and adapting himself with perfect ease to changing moods 
and exressions. 

His program was made up of 
first containing the Bach-Busoni 
Gluck-Sgambati, and Schumann’s 
each given with true appreciation and artistic interpretative 
ability. Following came Scriabin’s Sonata-fantasy in G 
went minor, revised by A. Siloti, which was accorded a 
brilliant rendition, Alpheraky’s Etude was so delightfully 
appealing that Mr. Bertimen was forced to repeat it. Lia- 
pounoft’s Storm provided a dramatic conclusion to the inter- 
mediate group. The final was made up of a gypsy number 
by Albeniz, an expressive scherzo by Charles T. Griffes, 
two Liszt selections, and Cyril Scott's Poppies. 

The audience was demonstrative in its approval and ap- 
plauded each offering vigorously. 


On Sunday 
gave his 


Mexican pianist, 


three diverse 
Chaconne; Melodie by 
Novelette in D major 


groups, the 


February 12, 1924 


Maximilian Pilzer 


Before an audience which completely filled Town Hall, 
Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, gave a recital on Sunday after- 
noon. Mr. Pilzer, who has established a big metropolitan 
following, was greeted with enthusiastic applause, His 
playing, as always, was marked by technical mastery, im- 
peccable intonation, a big, carrying, and luscious tone, and, 
above all, musicianship. He played with finish and perfec- 
tion the rarely heard concerto in A minor by Dvorak, which 
was his major number, and gave equally excellent rendi- 
tions of Handel’s sonata in E major; Hungarian Dance, No. 
1, Brahms’ Joachim; Caprice, Ogarew; his own charming 
Petite Reverie, and Wieniewski’s Scherzo-Tarantelle. His 
closing group contained two compositions (first time)— 
Mazurka Fantastique, Ktizdé, and Russian Dance, No. 1, 
Severn—as well as Nocturne in D, Chopin-Wilhelmj and 
Introduction et Tarantelle, Sarasate. The Kiizd6 Mazurka 
is a particularly brilliant, fascinating and effective composi- 
tion, worthy to be featured on the programs of all violin 
recitalists. It abounds in many technical difficulties. 

Despite the long program Mr. Pilzer was obliged to give 
several added numbers, He was ably accompanied by Harry 
Kaufman. 


FEBRUARY 2 


Tina Filipponi 

Tina Filipponi, Italian pianist, made her debut at Aeolian 
Hall on February 2. There was a fair sized audience, 
made up mostly of her countrymen. Miss Filipponi was 
effective in most of her numbers, particularly the Spanish 
group, which she was forced to encore. This group was 
composed of Cologino, Granados; Triana, Albeniz; El Vito, 
Infante. In these she seemed to be particularly happy for 
she played with considerable verve and spirit. Her technic 
was effective, and despite the slight nervousness in the 
earlier part of her program, a fine impression was made and 
she quite won her audience. She has a charming stage 
presence, and plays with refinement. With all this and with 
her natural charm, one must consider her debut a complete 
success, 


Her program opened with the Bach-Liszt fantasy and 
fugue in G minor, continued with the sonata in B minor, 
Chopin, and closed with Liszt’s rhapsody No. 13. Her pro- 


gram was exceedingly short, but despite this she gave every 
number with the proper mood, establishing herself at once 
in good favor. 


Nicholas Medtner 


Nicholas Medtner gave his second New York recital on 
the evening of February 2 at Aeolian Hall, this time assisted 
in a program of his own compositions by Elizabeth San- 
tagano, who appears to be Russian despite her Italian 
sounding name. The program was divided into groups alter- 
nating music for piano alone with the songs. The range 
of work carried the audience from Medtner’s earliest com- 
positions to his latest and most mature efforts, and showed 
a surprising continuity of style, there being no question of 


“periods,” so noteworthy in most modern composers, who 
seem to have changed their minds as well as their ideals, 
and to have attempted new idioms from time to time. This 


cannot be said of Medtner, Though there is evident de- 
velopment, there is no change of idiom, and nothing on the 
program could have been written by any composer other 
than Medtner himself. The style is highly individual, with 
a rhythmic complexity which is shown to be unaffected by 
the fact that it is found in Medtner’s very first works. It 
is a curious fact that this rhythmic peculiarity often re- 
sembles the rhythms familiar as a part of American jazz. 

Mr. Medtner opened his program with his Arabesque in 
A minor, op. 7, and his sonata in C major, op. 11. The 
Arabesque is_a composition of brilliant color, passionate 
and intense. It gives a fair idea of Medtner’s general style, 
which is almost always full of force and fire, and amazingly 
virile. The sonata, which is in one movement of moderate 
length, impressed by its solidity of structure, and the 
scholarly development of its themes, 

Following ~“, Miss Santagano sang seven songs from 
op. 32, 36 and : Six of these are settings of poems by 
Pushkin and aS aie to a poem by Tutchev. The Push- 
kin poems are all of them tragic, melancholy, but tremend- 
ously passionate. There is in them nothing of the willing 
martyr. Rather are they an intense, bitter denunciation of 
fate, and no mood could better reflect Medtner’s musical 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Announces the engagement of Mme. VALERI, the Fa- 
mous New York Vocal Teacher, for the Coming Summer. 
For the Past Two Sessions Mme. VALERI’S students 
could not have all the lessons they desired and some of 
them could not have any. Therefore early registration is 
advised to avoid disappointment—JOHN R. HATTSTAEDT, Mgr. 


N. B—Mme. VALERI will teach in New York till June 15th. At the end of the Chicago 
Summer Master School Mme. Valeri will immediately leave for Italy taking with her those 
pupils who qualify for an operatic career and with the purpose of assisting them in their debuts. 


Mme. VALERIS Vocal Studios 


New York, 381 West End Ave., New York 
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JERITZA 


FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 


FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL—1925 


Feb. 20 Montclair, N. J. 
Feb. 24 *New York City 
Feb. 26 *Detroit 

Mar. 1 *Boston 

Mar. 3 *Pittsburgh 
Mar. 6 Memphis 
Mar.10 San Antonio 
Mar.13 Tulsa 

Mar. 15 *Chicago 


Mar.17 Minneapolis 
Mar. 20 *Milwaukee 
Mar. 24 Seattle 
Mar.26 Portland 


Mar. 29 San Francisco 


Mar.31 Los Angeles 
Apr. 2 Pasadena 
Apr.13 Denver 
Apr.16 Kansas City 


*Second Concert Appearances 








BALTIMORE REPEAT SOLD OUT 





300 Standees, 300 on Stage for Jan. 12th Concert in Spite 
of Ice and Blizzard 





RECITAL IS GIVEN BY MARIA 
JERITZA AT LYRIC THEATER 


Largest Crowd of Musical Season Gathers 
to Hear Soprano of Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


It required the regular seats on both floors of the 
Lyric, the orchestra pit, the stage and the standing 
room to take care of the crowd which last evening 
heard Maria Jeritza, of the Metropolitan Opera. It 
was not only the largest crowd of the season, but one 
of the most demonstrative. 

In both respects the audience lived up to the 
precedent established by Jeritza audiences in Vienna, 
in New York, and wherever else this youthful diva 
has appeared. 


Although Jeritza’s great fame is built upon her 
remarkable equipment for opera, her performance in 
recital, accompanied by piano instead of by full 
orchestra with all its inspirations, does not disappoint 
her hearers. To the more intimate relations ot the 
recital hall she brings not only her gorgeous vowe 
and her very great beauty, but a most unusual per 
sonal charm which is much more apparent and hence 
much more effective than in opera. Her radiance of 
manner is worth half an octave, 

That natural enthusiasm gives to the Austrian 
soprano’s voice a joyous quality, an exultant, soaring 
glory that is at times quite staggering. So frail a 
snatch of melody as Mrs. Beach's “The Year’s at the 
Spring,” because its essence is joy, Jeritza makes a 
thing of genuine beauty and it is in compositions of 
that mood that her audience last evening appeared 
to like her best.—Baltimore Sun. 


—— 


JERITZA CAPTURES LYRIC 
AUDIENCE 


A capacity audience welcomed Maria Jeritza, Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano, in her first appearance here 
at the Lyric last night. y 

The inclement weather did not keep down the size 
of the crowd, nor did it dampen its enthusiasm. 

Jeritza was in gracious mood and responded with 
generosity to the repeated applause with numerous 
encores. 





Her remarkable stage presence captivated the audi 


ence from the time she first crumpled dewn in het 
dainty, low bow 

Her lyric voice was displayed to the full of its 
marvelous qualities. Its clearness, power and expres 
sion are extraordinary. It was at all times pleasant 
to the ear, from the sweet softness of a simple 
melody to the soaring, full notes of an aria Balti 


more Post 


GREAT AUDIENCE HEARS 
JERITZA AT LYRIC 


Metropolitan Prima Donna Sings to Season’s 
Record Crowd; Encores Nearly Double 
Length of Program 


Maria Jeritza, prima donna of the Metrupolitan 
Opera Company, sang last night at the Lyric before 
an audience that for the first time this season over 
flowed the seating capacity of the house to the extent 
of some eight or ten rows of seats on the stage, and 
that was so enthusiastic in applause, encores nearly 


doubled the length of the program.—Baltimore Amer 
ican. 


RECORD CROWD WELCOMES 
JERITZA 


First Appearance Signal for Ovation, 
hich Is Repeated Throughout 


erformance 
Baroness Maria Jeritza, or, as she prefers to he 
called, Madame Jeritza, sang last night at the Lyric 
to an audience which packed the big house from stage 





to foyer, filling every seat on the first fk 
the galleries, overflowing into 300 chairs on t 
and damming up against the back wall in s 
of standees. It was the largest audier 
greeted a musical artist in Baltimore this seasor 
Baltimore News, 
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WHAT THE COVENT GARDEN ARCHIVES YIELDED 








Rich Historic Fund Found in Them by 
By H. O, 
Have you a little archivist in your home? And replying 
« question which you now naturally put to me, an 
archivist 1 ymebody in charge of archives And archives 
in eight-letter word — “A depository for docu- 
ments, papers or book specially such public documents 
t n prove 1 histori tered 
lerstand why Richard Northcott jas 
new edition of his book, Covent Gar 
Opera t is because he is archivist of 
ent Garden, London Also because 
"al ol ervice as one of London's fore 
ic crit he has never lost a nuine love and 
enthusiasm for the gentlest of the arts. 

in the fall of 1921 the first illustrated edition of the 
record i the Royal Opera was published but it was soon 
absorbed In this new edition, a book of 136 pages, Mr. 
Northeott h rrected, as he says, “various omissions and 
ri i pre volumes, brought the chronicle of facts 
down to date and added numerous portraits, so that it con 
11 proba the lar t ingle collection of ph Mtographs 
of opera singers in any publication.” Also he has brought 
the tact i cra | to mid-summer, 1924, and 

is added a prelimina essay of his own on historic Covent 
(yare hich full of interesting bits of history and g« 
pi 

rt t Covent Garden Theater opened its doors on 
Dece r / 1732 (It is a comeidence that the first play 
produced there, Cot eve Way of the World, happ ns to 
c¢ ha a rut sew York at this very moment.) King 
Charl Il granted the letter patent for Sir William 
Davenant, which allowed him to build 1t John Rich, actor 
and harlequin, bought it trom Sir William Davenant and 
Rich’s executors sold it in 1767 for £60,000; Mr. North- 
cott say The Royal authority is regarded as a valuable 
asset by the Grand Opera Syndicate, the essees today ot 
the theater,” which illustrates the immutability in England 
of anything even so generally uncertain as grand opera 

Che first theater lasted until September 21, 1808, when a 
red hot stove pipe set it om fire and it burned down, with 
the loss of twenty-three live The second theater was 
erected immediately, opening in September, 1809, and last 
ing until 1856, when it, too, burned down he present 
theater wa opened on Ma 18, 1858, and seats the very 
moderate number of 1,952 perso Phe auditorium, in tact, 
is very little larger than the stage 

The first musical piece at Covent Garden was The Beg 
gar’s Opera (1733) Another one was Artaxerx¢ by 
Thomas Augustine Arne, who wrote the immortally bad 
tune, Rule Britannia, “The audience broke seats and rushed 
the smal stage because pl ygzoer were refused admission 
at half-price after the third act!” 

George Friedrich Handel was a frequent figure there in 
the cighteenth century Royalty went to see his talanta 
when it was given on November 20, 1736, to celebrate the 
birthday of the Prince of Wal Said a newspaper: “Their 
Roval Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales were 
at the theater in Covent Garden to see the opera of Atalanta, 
wherewith they were very much pleased, particularly at the 
grandne of the firework Also The Messiah, after its 
Irish birth, was introduced to English audiences for the 
first time at Covent Garden in May, 1743. In 1766 the 
! operatic strike took place Ihe ballet dancers refused 
to dance because they had been furnished with worsted 
tockings instead of silk, to which they had been accus- 
tomed ! 

It was ( ent Garden walls too, that first re-echoed to 
the sound of that immortal platitude, Home, Sweet Home, 
vhen Cla the Maid of Milan had its first performance 

1 May &, 1823. Four years earlier Mozart's Marriage of 
Figaro had come to London for the first time. In it pretty 
Kitty Stephens, a coquettish Suzanna, caught the eye of 
the Karl of Sussex and became his countess 

Ricoterro Dipn’t Have a CHANCE 

There are many other interesting things in Mr. North 

itt’'s introductory essay Here, for instance, is what the 
riti { the ‘Time aid about Rigoletto, a nm velty of the 
1853 sea rhe opera of Rigoletto has about the same 
kelihood maintaining a permanent place in the London 
Italian stage as its now forgotten predecessor,”—referring 
to an opera whose very name is now totally unknown 
Adelina Patti had a long and honorable record at Covent 
Garden. She sang there for the first time on May 14, 1861, 
in La Sonnambula and made an enormous and instantaneous 
ucce Her farewell performance did not take place until 
thirty-four years, one month and ten days later, on June 
24, 1895, when she sang in Don Giovanni 

Mr. Northeott’s detailed records of the Royal Opera be- 
gin with the summer, 1888, when Sir Augustus Harris re- 





Archivist Northcott and Set Forth in His New Book 


OSGOOD 


opened the house after some unsuccessful operatic ventures 
on the part of other persons. He gives the complete reper- 
tory and the number of performances of each opera in 
every season from that time to the present, names the prin- 
cipal artists of each season and gives in a few lines infor- 
mation about any events of special historical or news in- 
terest, 
There 
number of 


are no less than 161 operatic portraits and the 


Americans among them is by no means incon- 


siderable: Emma Albani, Zelie de Lussan, Kate Rolla, Kath- 
leen Howard (in an extraordinary Amneris costume), Maude 
Fay, Louise Homer, Lillian Nordica, Minnie Saltzmann- 
Stevens, Pauline Donalda, Emma Eames, Suzanne Adams, 
Minnie Hauk, Marguerite Sylva, Putnam Griswold, Olive 
Fremstad, Eleanore de Cisneros, Edmund Burke, Riccardo 
Martin, Louise Edvina, David Bispham, and Alfred Pic- 
caver, a generous representation. 

For an appendix there is a complete list of all the operas 


given at Covent Garden from May, 1888, to October, 1924, 
a catalogue of the portraits and a general index, which is 
probably one of the most complete lists of operatic figures 
in the last forty years in existence. Mr. Northcott, with 


his practiced pen has produced a book that is not only singu 


“Miss Peterson is too well 
known to Boston to re- 
quire more than passing 
comment that she was 
charming, as usual, and 
sang the florid part of her 


program well. 


The Boston American 
about May Peterson 
Opera Comique and 
Company. 


said the above 
soprano, formerly 
Metropolitan Opera 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piane Used Aeolian Vocalion Records 





larly valuable as a histories! record but also singularly in- 
teresting as something to read. As musical history of its 


particular kind there is nothing like it. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 


The fourth and last of the January series of free 
orchestral concerts at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
donated by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was given by David 


Mannes and his fine orchestra before the largest audience 


this season 

The carefully arranged program 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, From The 
Mr. Mannes presented with authority; 


in Aulis, Gluck; Brahms’ Academic 


contained Dvorak s 
New World, which 
Overture, Iphigenia 
Festival Overture; 


Andante Cantabile, Tschaikowsky; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s The 
Flight of a Bumblebee; waltz, Artist Life, Strauss, and 
Prelude from Tristan and Jsolde, Wagner 


These concerts have proven to be of inestimable value to 
thousands of musicians, students, and music lovers, 
attend regularly, despite the fact that seats are 
for about one thousand, while the other 


willingly stand throughout the entire program. 


provided 


only six thousand 


Mr. Mannes deserves much praise for his success in these 


efforts He only such tend 
towards the 
abhors trivialities. 
and modern classical composers has already shown con 


vincing results. 


presents compositions as 


Hahn to Conduct Pottsville Orchestra 
Frederick E. Hahn, president of the 
Musical Academy, Philadelphia, will conduct 
new symphony orchestra which is now being organized. 





who 


appreciation of a higher form of music and he 
His judicious selection of works by old 


Zeckwer-Hahn 
Pottsville’s 
Not 
since the disbanding of the Gerhard Symphony Orchestra 
nine years ago has Pottsville had a full symphony orchestra. 


February 12, 1924 





NORTHCOTT, 
Covent Garden. 


RICHARD 
archivist of the Royal Opera, 





Mr. Hahn's orchestral experience dates from his being a 
member of the old Boston Symphony Orchestra. He also 
is well known as founder of the Hahn String Quartet and 
as conductor of the symphony orchestra which bears his 
name. As a violin pedagogue he has won an enviable 
reputation. At the first concert of the new organization 
Mr. Hahn contemplates presenting the Jupiter Symphony, 
Mozart; the Peer Gynt Suite, Grieg, and the Tannhauser 
overture, Wagner, 


Rubinstein Club Concert and Dance 


On Tuesday evening, January 27, the Rubinstein Club, 
Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president, held a concert 


and dance which came up to the usual high standard main- 
tained by this organization. The ball room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria was filled to capacity. The fine club choral of 150 
voices, artistically and energetically directed by William 
Rogers Chapman, rendered beautifully a number of part 
songs by Charles Gilbert Spross, Cecil Forsyth, Denza (the 
brilliant Spanish song, the sed of Seville), Alfred Silver, 
Buzzi-Peccia, Mary eg: srown (Joy on the Wing, sung 
for the first time), and R. C. Clarke, and Creole and Scotch 
folk songs. The soloist of yi evening was Toti dal Monte, 
coloratura soprano, of the Chicago and Metropolitan Opera 
Companies. She delighted her many hearers with her ex- 
cellent renditions of songs and arias, which included the 
aria of Suzanna, from Nozze di Figaro (Mozart), sung 
with clarity and remarkable flexibility in the florid passages ; 
the mad scene from Lucia di Lammermoor, with flute obbli- 
gato by I. Henry Bove; and songs by Bressanin, Lorenzio, 
Schubert, Schumann and Chapi. Her unusual voice, finesse 
of style and vocal skill were greatly admired. 

Alice Shaw and Louis R. Dressler were at the piano and 
the organ respectively for the club, and Dorothy Kennedy 
was accompanist for Mme. Dal Monte. 


Fiqué Musical Institute Concert 

The 16lst musicale by piano and vocal students of the 
Fiqué Musical Institute was given on the evening of January 
26 in the concert hall of the institute, 128 De Kalb Avenue, 
srooklyn. Fifteen advanced students were heard in a pro- 
gram containing compositions by Weber, Mozart, Foote, 
Flotow, Liszt, Fiqué, Donizetti, Di Capua, Roberts, Lack, 
Gounod, Massenet, Novello, Godard, Rossi, Goetze, Lough- 
borough, Mendelssohn, Verdi, De Curtis, Woodman, 
srahms, Ponchielli, Hastings, Leschetizky, Kronke, Puc- 
cini, Mana-Zucca and Curran. The participating students 
were: Margaret Rubel, Mary Pendlebury, John Joseph 
Jerg, Ruth Sattler, G. Lucille Douglas, Kenneth Forbes, 
Evelyn H. Temlett, May Etts, Carl Sigman, May Laurie, 
Dorothea Holland, Annie Dotzer, Florence M. Groves, 
Edith Denner, and Eleanor Friese. 

The work of the students was appealing to the large 
audience. All the pianists are pupils of Carl Fiqué, while 
the singers have studied exclusively with Katherine Noack 
Fiqué. The latter accompanied her —_ sympathetically. 








UEENA 


MARIO 


SOPRANO— Metropolitan Opera Co. 


“She sings as though she had a thrush 
in her throat.”—N. Y. Eve. Post 


Concert Direction: 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York City 














position and Conducting ; 
Phi losophy of Modern Music) ; 





Greatest French Teachers, including Widor and Libert, Organ; André Bloch, Com- 
Miss Nadia Boulanger, Harmony (the Appreciation and 
Isidor Philipp and Decreus, 








FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 


Directors: CH..M. WIDOR and CAMILLE DECREUS. Supervised by the French Government. 
For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students Only 


June 25 to September 25, 1925. 


Piano; Rémy and 


Hewitt, Violin; Hekking, Violoncello ; Grandjany, Harp; Mauguiére and Salignac, 
Voice, ‘Repertory and Mise-en-scéne; Pillois, the French Language and History of 
Music; Fauchet, Solfeggio and Instrumental Ensemble. 

Tuition, board and lodging 5,000 francs, three months’ course; 3,500 francs two months’ course 
AMERICAN OFFICE: National Art Club Studios, 119 East 19th Street, New York City. 








FRANCIS ROGERS, Chairman. 
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“A New and Decidedly 


Welcome Violinist.” 
—London Morning Post. 


“His Future is Assured.” 
—Berlin Der Tag. 


“Deserved the Same 
Praise He Received 


Abroad.” 


—New York American. 


“Achieves Triumph in 
First Concert.” 


—Savannah News. 





Photo © Amemiya 


“Arno Segall was heard last evening by a large audience and achieved a considerable triumph. 
*Zeigeunerweisen’ is today almost the test of the virtuoso’s skill. Mr. Segall played it with unques- 
tionable technic and with true brilliancy.”—Savannah News, January 22, 1925. 


“Mr. Segall’s technic is finished and sure, which enables him to play with unusual brilliancy and he 
combines with this a beautiful singing tone. He has full command of his instrument. His playing 
lost nothing by comparison with other artists who have played here on previous occasions.”— 
Savannah Press, January 22, 1925. 


“His tone was even and sonorous in quality, his bowing and fingering were those of an imminent 
virtuoso.”—Brooklyn Eagle, January 15, 1925. 


“His work was of such calibre and sincerity as to deserve the same praise he received abroad. 
He played a Handel sonata with style, taste and precise intonation. His quality of tone fell 
pleasantly on the ear and intelligence guided his sense of values——New York American, January 


15, 1925. 


“Mr. Segall’s talents were sound and commendable. His bowing also displayed elasticity and 
confidence. He played with clarity and much spirit.”"—New York Sun, January 15, 1925. 





MANAGEMENT: 


DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall New York City 
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REVIVAL OF 


The revival of Pierrot Lunaire, the strange melodrama 
f the revolutionary Arnold Schoenberg, is definitely an- 
vuunced at t, to take place at the second concert of the 
League of Composers, on Sunday evening, February 3 
[wo years ago, and ten years after it was written and first 
luced in Europe, this work, said to have the. stormiest 
c tT pertormanct of any modern composition, was 
given its first and only hearing in this country. The interest 
aroused in the unique effects produced by the Viennese 
composer who so boldly experimented with the “Sprech- 
timme’”’ and a chamber orchestra of eight instruments, has 
steadily increased and taken the form of persistent and 
general demand for another opportunity to hear the work. 
On the same program the League wil! present the stage 
performance of a new one-act opera by Lazare Saminsky 
Gag'iarda of a Merry Plague, inspired by a tale of Edgar 
Allan Poe's, and sung in English. Also the premiére 
Daniel Jazz, a musical interpretation by Louis Gruenberg, 
of Vachel Lindsay’s poem, requiring a voice and chamber 
' 


lo accommodate its increasing audience, and to make 
special program possible, the League has taken the ° 
Square Theater for the concert toth staging facilities and 
icoustic cK nditi ns are especially good in this house 
opera will be given with complete stage investiture; it calls 


PIERROT LUNAIRE, 
JAZZ FOR LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS’ CONCERT, 
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JAMES 


In Recital at Town Hall, N. 


PRAISED 


By New York Critics 
BY GRENA BENNETT 
A distinguished and discriminatin 
astic appro wal to James Woodside, a pleasing baritc 
hea frown Hall last night. Mr. Woodsi 
flexible a. "emitted with facility and taste 
“His diction was clear as his notes; 
his interpretation of songs by 
was marked by good style and intelligence.” 
ar , 


—New } 


By W. J]. HENDERSON 
YOUNG BARITONE PLEASES 
larne W oodside 1 young 
the Town Hal! last evening Walter Golde 
und an attractive program of songs, which manag 
the ruthless shackles of the formula factory. 


baritone, gave a 
with 


effective and thoroughly enjoyable. 
“This young baritone sang with spirit, 
sure grasp of his offerings. He used his vocal mater 
and the results were entirely praiseworthy. His G 
were delicately and delightfully rendered.”—New 
Jar ”) 19 
By FRANK H. WARREN 
“Tames Woodside, baritone, gave his first New 
1 evening. Mr. Woodside does a 


in Towr fall im the 
with his well trained voice. He sings with style a 





a popular encore. It was doubly a compliment to th 
his hearers came in number and stayed long. Hi 
musical baritone. The melodic line seemed an etchi 
and enunciation.”"—New York Times, Jan. 29, 19 


out well in the sustained notes of the Handel n 
baritone continued his unconventional course by 
English next, beginning with ‘Sudden Light’ by 
the accompanying pianist Carpenter, Crist 
fallowed, then French and German groups 


of good size.”’—New 


song 
at the 


pretations are intelligently planned. His audience 
New York Evening World, Jan. 29, 1925 
“James Woodside, baritone, gave a debut recital b 
audience at Town Hall last night, assisted by W 
in classic airs and modern American, French .and 


appearance 


“James Woodside, baritone, made his first 
last night at Town Hall, opening with pre-romantic 
inate ad of early Italian numbers 







































































































































































Baritone 


WOODSIDE 


Y. 


audience gave enthusi- 
pone, who was 
de’s voice is 


he has individuality and 
old masters and modern writers 
ork American 


recital in 
piano 
ed to escape 


Mr. Woodside's vocal accomplishments were pleasant and of 
sufficient variety and color to render a carefully chosen program 


good intonation and a 


ial skillfully, 
erman lieder 
York Sun 


York recital 
rtistic things 
nd his inter- 
liked him.” 


efore a large 
alter Golde 
German 


These he sang with a zest that held his house at the close for 


e singer that 
s voice is a 
ng of phrase 


here 
German 


“Mr. Woodside sang artistically, with taste and refinement, 
displaying a tone gaining in clarity during the recital. 


It came 
umber. The 
singing in 


Walter Golde, 
Alberti, 
The audience was 
ork Herald Tribune, Jan. 29, 5 


and Engel 
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BOOKING 


Mgt. of JAMES WOODSIDE 
9 West 76th Street 


New York 











MUSICAL COURIER 
A NEW OPERA, AND DANIEL 


for individual singers, dancers, chamber ballet, 
orchestra. 


The Daniel Jazz, an extremely spirited rendering of the 


Siblical encounter between Daniel and the lions, is one of 


the four American works which have been chosen by the 


Jury to represent America at next summer’s festival in 
Venice by the International Society for Contemporary 
Music. It is scored for tenor and seven instruments. 


The performers of the evening are nearly all ‘American. 


Howard Barlow will conduct the Pierrot Lunaire, with 
Greta Torpadie rendering the difficult “Sprechstimme.” Mr. 
Sarlow will also conduct The Daniel Jazz. In the opera, 


Richard Hale and Patricia O’Connell will sing the principal 


roles, supported by a group of young singers, working unde: 




































ARNOLD SCHOENBERG, 

the direction of Estelle Liebling, who act as a singing and 
speaking chorus. Paul Oscard is the principal dancer and 
also the ballet master. This work will be conducted by the 
composer, 

Pierrot Lunaire is a work which is famous not only for 
its intrinsic qualities but also for the trail of violent con- 
troversy that its performances have drawn across two 
continents, More than any other modern piece, it has 
demonstrated a capacity to divide its hearers into camps of 
ardent admirers and bitter antagonists. Composed twelve 
years ago, it does not represent the latest phase of this 
musician, as for — his Jacobsleiter. However, it is 
held by many to his most significant gesture, and one 
in which his own tendencies are most characteristically 
indicated, ‘representing as it does the turning point of his 
career, the moment in which, having developed a new and 
subtle use of tone-color by his previous work with chamber 
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LOUIS GRUENBERG. 


older 


the 
though still retaining the principle of thematic 
recurrence. 

The old term 
special accent by Schoenberg's juggling with his eight in- 


orchestra, he abandon 


tonality, 


proceeds impatiently to 


“melodrama” has been given a new and 


struments and the human voice “which neither speaks nor 
sings,” but performs in a manner for which he has outlined 
intricate instructions. He has created twenty-one mood- 
pictures inspired by the poems of Albert Giraud, which were 
translated and adapted in German by Otto Ehrich Hart- 
leben. Miss Torpadie, who interpreted the work at its 
premiére here two years ago, will again sing them in the 
German. A translation into English by Charles Henry 
Meltzer, also printed at that time, will again be available 
to the audience 

A fantastic and curiously morbid panorama of Pierrot is 
painted in these tone poems that treat of moonlight, colum- 
bine, the night, the gibbet and the madonna. The “sprech- 
stimme” sometimes emerges into the background, engulfed 
by the orchestral sound, sometimes rises in individual com- 
bat with the eight instruments—piano, violin, viola, cello, 
flute, piccolo, clarinet and bass clarinet. James Huneker, 
who was one of the first to hear Pierrot Lunaire, has 


FEBRUARY 22 


chorus and 
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desc ribed it as “exquisitely horrible,” and at the same time 
“the work of a man who can portray in tone sheer ugliness 
with crystal clearness.” 

Quite contrary in feeling and in directness of expression 
is The Daniel Jazz. Also for voice and chamber orchestra, 
it is American both in idea and execution. It interprets 
the story of Daniel in the lions’ den, in the exhortatory and 
extravagant spirit of a negro preacher carried away by an 
imaginative flight as he makes the tale graphic to his 
brethren. It will be sung by Colin O’More. 

Daniel, who is Darius’ butler, excites the king’s wrath 
by a constant talk of religion. He is ordered thrown to the 
wild beasts. His mother and sweetheart, who do washing 
for the king, pray for him while Darius yells to the lions 
to “Bite him, bite him.” There is a_ triumphant song, 
Go chain the lions down. Daniel emerges serene and vic- 
torious, approved by Darius at last, as a “Christian chile.” 

The work is for tenor and seven instruaments—clarinet, 
two violins, viola, cello, piano and percussion. Additional 
sound is required from the audience, which is asked by the 
composer to join in this jazz by roaring like lions at 
appropriate moments. 


Levitzki for Orient 

Contracts have been signed by Mischa Levitzki, pianist, 
with A. Strok of Shanghai, China, for a tour of the Orient. 
Mr. Levitzki will leave early in the autumn for Java 
where he will make his first appearance, going from there 
to the Philippine Islands, China and Japan. There is also 
a possibility, time permitting, of the music centers of India 
hearing this noted artist. On November 27 he will play 
at the Imperial Theater in ‘Tokyo, the first of about ten 
concerts in Japan. After that he will sail for the United 
States to make a tour of the Pacific Coast. When this is 
completed he will fulfill engagements in England and on 
the continent. The season of 1925-26 will be one of the 
busiest in Mr. Levitzki’s busy career. 


George Perkins Raymond a Success 


George Perkins Raymond, American tenor, has been en- 
gaged to appear at a symphony concert in Plainfield on 
March 9 and in recital in Garden City on April 4. This 
tenor is making a success in his first concert season. He 
is under the management of Annie Friedberg. 


Myra Hess Plays in Boston 

Myra Hess made her first appearance of the 
Boston in recital on Saturday, January 24, at 
After her return from the West in March, 
play with the Boston Symphony. 


season in 
Jordan Hall. 
Miss Hess will 
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Playing on Mozart’s Violin 


Captures Audience in His New York Debut 
January 27, 1925 


Read what the papers say of this unusual talent, who created 
wide interest all over America by playing in a unique manner 
Mozart and classics of 17th and 18th Century. 


ExAcT REPRINT 





NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, 
WEDNES SDAY, JANUARY 281925) 











| Captures Audience 


In Violin Recital!5 
l 


Photo by Morse, N. Y. 


aT 
Kolitsch, Croatian, | 


Frank H. Warren in THE EVENING WORLD: 

The violinist was a newcomer content with the single ap- 
pellation Kolitsch. We were fearful, when we saw “The Devil’s 
Trille” billed as the opening number but Kolitsch soon ranged 
into more delectable fields. We had entirely overlooked the 
fact, that January 27th was Mozart’s birthday, but not so 
Kolitsch. To commemorate the event, the violinist dusted off a 
real spinet, played by Malvine Gardner, to the accompaniment 
of which instrument Kolittch BROUGHT BACK THE 
DAYS OF THE MASTER MELODIST in playing a Mozart 
concerto, for which his tone and style were well adapted. 





hie made an impression ia unus iia) 
talent in his first American recital last 
night at Carnegie Hall. Despite the! 
storm, 4 large number of persons at- | © 
| tended. The opening number was that ; 
familiar warming-up exercise, the Tar- | vei 
tini “Devil’s Trill,” in. Kreisler’s ar- | 
rangement, followed by Bach’s unac- | 
companied Adagio and Fugue and then | 
the principal number of the evening, 
Mozart’s D major concerto, with three | 
cadenzas by Leopold Auer. 

The familiar concerto was accom- | 
panied in an unfamiliar manner, not | 
by a twentieth century piano, but an 
eighteenth century instrument an- | 
nounced as.a spinet. It did not seem, 
however, to be the spinet of Mozart’s 
dry, a small harpsichord with only dne 
bank of keys, but the pianoforte, or | 
“fortepiano” of the _ period, with | 
strings struck rather than plucked. 
| Melvine Gardner accompanied the vio- | 
| inist on the spinet and the piano. 
_| Mr. Kolitsch, using a Stainer violin 
| once in Mozart’s possession, was at 
™|his best in the concerto. His tone 
seemed of good quality, but of limited 
volume in the Tartini number, with 
lessened smoothness in the rapid | & 
flights, but it broadened and increased 
ng | notably in the Bach solo and, me 
Mozart was reached, was rem arkably 
! smooth and rich, full and sonorous. It E 
flowed through Professor Auer’s ca- 
| denzas without dryness or ruffling of 
its services, while Mr. Kolitsch was | 
happy in double- stops, which were} 
resonant, free from scraping. Three | 
Czech numbers, by Fibich, Suk and/| 
Dvorak, finished the recita! by a violin- 


NEW YORK TIMES: 

Mr. Kolitsch should be heard on equal plane with artists 
to-day, as he showed in his capable treatment of three solo 
cadenzas of technical bravura set into Mozart’s lacelike mosaic 
by the deft hand of Auer. 








W. J. Henderson in THE SUN: 

Much of the Mozart Concerto was played with delicacy, 
with considerable charm, and an evident regard for sensitive 
phrasing. 


Grena Bennett in N. Y. AMERICAN: 


Mr. Kolitsch is an impetuous and energetic musician, for 
whom the problems of strings and bow are simple matters. 








CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, Jan. 30, 1925: 

Mr. Kolitsch played brilliantly, his tone and execution being 
of the first class sort. He disclosed more the character of the 
humanist in music, than that of the merely accomplished per- 
former. His idea of employing a spinet for the accompaniment 
of Mozart piece proved interesting, and seemed much truer 


3 i Lipa . : ist well worth hearing again—but, it is} be 
to history than has certain artists’ notion of using a harpsichord | to be hoped, in better weather. ly 
in association with violin works of eighteenth century masters. _D. P.- 


BOOKING NOW FOR MARCH AND APRIL AND FOR THE SEASON 1925-26 


Wire for vacant dates 


Exclusive management in United States and Canada: 


ANTONIA SAWYER, sina Aeolian’ Hall,* n Hive phoned or P. O. Box 446, White degumed New York 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA IS soloist was Olga Samaroff, pianist. She appeared twice on 
CONDUCTED BY THADDEUS RICH) the program, much to the delight of her audience, first in 
—- the Mozart concerto in A major and later in the Liszt con 

Olga Samaroff the Soloist—Chamber Music Association Certo in E flat major, played ma single movement. For 
the Mozart concerto, Mme. Samaroff used the exquisite 
delicacy of touch and beauty of tone quality suited to the 
composition, while in the Liszt number she supplied abun 


Offers Rich-Kindler-Hammann Trio—Cortot Plays 
Before Monday Morning Musicale—Com- 





posers’ Day Celebrated by Music Club dant technic for the difficulties which abound in it. Her 
*hiladelphia, Pa., February 3 At the concerts given by brilliancy of execution was amazing 

he Philadelphia Orchestra, January 23 and 24, Thaddeus For the orchestral numbers Mr. Rich selected the Bee 

Rich conducted in the absence of Leopold Stokowski. The thoven first symphony in C major (which he read in a 

————————————————— _ —s 
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LOUISE 


UNTER 


OF THE 





Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


OF NEW YORK CITY 


“Blessed with extreme youth and beauty, 
most unusual dramatic ability, great poise, 
splendid mentality, and a voice ‘like silver 


bells’.” 





Address: BENNETT CHAPPLE, Personal Representative 
143 West 73rd Street New York City 


PAPALARDO 


STUDIOS 


ALL VOGAL, OPERATIC 
and CONCERT TRAINING 


Under the personal direction of 


MAESTRO PAPALARDO 


The Eminent Operatic Conductor 











The system of individual training or class instruction is employed 
in all branches. Tone production, style in singing, operatic train- 
ing, concert preparation, dramatic art, languages, orchestral con- 
ducting and accompanying. 


PAPALARDO STUDIOS 
131 West 58th Street (Near Carnegie Hall) 
New York City 
Telephones: Circle 3869 and Marble 1573 
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LOIS CHAMBERS, 


pupil of Grace Whistler, who gave a successful concert at 
the Matinee Musicale of Los Angeles at the Ambassador 
Theater on January 15. Her fine dramatic soprano voice 
and intelligent use of it were much appreciated, Among her 
aclections was a group of songs by William Tyroler, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera, with the composer at the piano. 
Prior to coming to New York, Mme. Whistler and Miss 
Chambers were heard in a delightful joint recital at the same 
theater in Los Angeles. 


pleasing fashion) and Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks by 
Strauss. This also was given a thoughtful and characteris- 
tic interpretation. 
CHAMBER Music ASSOCIATION 

At the meeting of the Chamber Music Association in the 
ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford, on January 25, one of 
the largest audiences of the season assembled to enjoy the 
program given by the Rich-Kindler-Hammann Trio (Thad- 
deus Rich, violinist; Hans Kindler, cellist, and Ellis Clark 
Hammann, pianist). 

Cortotr With Monpay MorninG MuSsICALE 

Alfred Cortot, French pianist, was the soloist at the Mon- 
day Morning Musicale, January 26. His program was un- 
usually satisfying and executed with fine skill. It was 
charming throughout. 

Composers’ Day at Music CLus 

The Philadelphia Music Club held its annual Club Com- 
posers’ Day concert in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford on January 27. The composers represented were 
Frances McCollin, Ellen Vinton Ford, Helen Bader Yost, 
Elizabeth Gest, Mary Wharton, Agnes Clune Quinlan, Co- 
sette Henderson Marvick, William T. Timmings and Clar- 
ence K. Bawden. Miss McCollin conducted a chorus of 
mixed voices in the singing of her two prize-winning com- 
positions, What Care I? and Then Shall the Righteous 
Shine. They were sung a capella and more than did honor 
to the gifted composer. Miss Ford interpreted her own 
three piano numbers. Both the compositions and the execu- 
tion were pleasing. Four nursery rhymes, attractively set 
to music by Mrs. Yost, were cleverly sung by Marie Zara, 
the composer accompanying. Miss Gest’s three violin num- 
bers were excellent and were finely played by Florence 
Haenle, the composer accompanying. Three Miniatures for 
String Ensemble with flute, by Mary Wharton, were played 
by Fannie Sharfsin and Kathrine Gross, violinists; Eva 
Small, flutist; Alix Einert Brown, cellist, and Dorothy 
Power, harpist—conducted by the composer. Miss Quinlan, 
by request, played her Reverie and Etudes Joyeuse delight- 
fully. Amy Jacque Brumbach gave a very pleasing inter- 
pretation of three fine songs by Cosette Henderson Marvick, 
the latter at the piano. Mr. Timmings’ first composition 
was Romance for violin, played by Irene Guest, accompanied 
by Dorothea Neebe Lange. The second was a trio, God Is 
Love, sung by the Philadelphia Music Club Trio, consist- 
ing of Dorothy Mildred Fox, Amy Jacque Brumbach and 
Veronica Sweigart. Mr. Timmings’ compositions are al- 
ways good and these were no exception. The ballads for 
piano and orchestra by Mr. Bawden were arranged for two 
pianos, the solo part played by the composer, with the or- 
chestra transcription played by Agnes Clune Quinlan. 

It was an artistic program and shows the class of musi- 
cians in this prosperous club. M. M. C. 


Letz Quartet at Columbia University 


The Letz Quartet gave a concert at Columbia University 
on February 5. 











W. J, HENDERSON 
Dean of New York Critics 
N.Y. Sun, Dec, 8th, 1924 

says: 





BONCI 


Vocal Studio, Hotel Majestic 
Seventy-second Street and Central Park West, New York City 
Knabe Piano Used 





sang in a manner that might have filled the 
heart of ANY OTHER SINGER of this 
day with an ardent desire to EMULATE 
SO AUTHORITATIVE A MASTER. 


Telephone Endicott 1900 
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BRAILOWSKY 


SEASON 1925-26 NOW BOOKING 


Re-Engagements this year : 


BOSTON, MINNEAPOLIS, TORONTO 


OLIN DOWNES in The New York Times, Jan. 11, 1925 


“Repeated hearings of the performances of Alexander Brailowsky 
strengthen the impression that he is in very fact a poet of the piano. 
Mr. Brailowsky is born to play this particular instrument and he gives 
a poignant beauty and glamour to even very simple compositions that he 
Naturally, for a pianist of such temperament 
Playing a 


interprets with its aid. 
and quality the music of Chopin holds a particular appeal. 
program of his compositions yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall, Mr. 
Brailowsky refuted the suspicions felt by more than one music lover 
that the day of the piano is passing and convinced his audience all over 
again that Chopin is the incomparable composer of music for this in- 
strument, 

“Mr. Brailowsky might have been equally successful as a violinist 
or performer on the oboe, but we very much doubt it. He has a sheer 
instinct for the secrets of the piano. He knows intuitively the colors 
that the pedal can evoke ; he summons a brilliancy in bravura and a liquid 
beauty of tone in singing passages which, while they have been cultivated, 
are inborn and can never be merely acquired. He seems to have escaped 
the toughening results of the terrible routine the professional pianist 
must undergo; he re-creates his music with all the freshness of 
feeling and imagined beauty that it must have had for him when 
first his eyes fell on the printed page and straying fingers hinted 
at the wonder it contained. 

“He has, too, a remarkably fine sense of proportion. In a previous 
concert he played with more extravagance and abandon. Yesterday Mr. 
Brailowsky was more continent in his effects and obtained them by the 
most simple and sincere means. For the greater part of the afternoon 
the performances were of the most exceptional eloquence and 


poetic atmosphere. 


“To play two of the most familiar nocturnes—those in G major 
and E flat-—in a way that made every note a thing of intense beauty, 
and the whole a really haunting memory, is an almost incredible 
accomplishment—at least for a hardened concert-goer—to encounter. 
Then there was the archness, the simplicity and caprice of the three 
mazurkas, none of them ranking with Chopin’s most individual and emo- 
tional contributions in this field, but all of them typical and characteristic 
of this form which Chopin refined and glorified from the folk music 
of his country. Came the heroic Chopin of the Fantasy and the C sharp 
minor scherzo, both works of given interpretations which took away all 
the commonplaceness that hackneyed past performances had encrusted 
upon them, and made them inspiring experiences. The performance 
of the great A minor etude was in similar vein—retaining, with all its 
force, the beauty that Chopin never crushed or distorted. 





Apeda photo 


“Mr. Brailowsky repeated a delightful performance of the study in 
thirds, so beautifully accomplished that the listener remembered only the 
beauty and was unaware of the phenomenal display of technic. The 
music had an elegance, a tonal loveliness, and sparkle which became the 
ideal realization of its style. Superlatives are dangerous but it is not 
easy to speak coolly in reporting the accomplishments of a rare and true 


artist.” 


CHICAGO RECITAL, MARCH 8 


FINAL NEW YORK APPEARANCE: 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY, MARCH 22 
CHICAGO DEBUT: SOLOIST CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, FEBRUARY 27-28 


FOURTH NEW YORK RECITAL CARNEGIE HALL, FEBRUARY 14th, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


Management 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. 


250 West 57th Street, New York City 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 


AMPICO RECORDS 
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EVERYWHERE THE SAME VERDICT 





Lyric Coloratura Soprano 


Coming from a song recital by Miss May Korb, 
the sensitive hearer who has heard many masters and 
mistresses of bel canto carries away the impression 
that this Newark soprano is one of the most polished 
vocal artists to be heard on lyric stages and in concert 
rooms in this country. Local pride in what she does 
is a singer does not influence judgment of her ability 
Since she formally entered the concert field by giving 
a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, a few seasons 
ago, praises of her talent, intelligence and artistry 
have been sounded far beyond the boundaries of her 
home town. Deemed worthy of association as a 
soloist with one of the principal tenors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company at a fashionable morning 
musicale in New York last Monday, Miss Korb 
hould be a potent attraction whenever she sings in 
public here, In the florid embellishments designed to 
display the vocal range, the agility and facility of 
coloratura singers, she is technically the equal of the 
best sopranos in that class, with a few exceptions, 
who have been heard in this country in recent years 
Her trill is closely woven and finely sustained, as was 
evident in the Proch Variations. In staccati passages, 
her tones are emitted so brightly that they dot the air 
with points of sound. In producing the higher tones, 
she does not feel around for them. They are attacked 
promptly and firmly and float easily into space. More 
over, they have been so well placed in the resonatal 
cavities that they have a bell like quality that carries 
them far. It is a delight to listen to her phrasing, to 
her curving of the melodic line and to her linking of 
tones in legato passages.—Newark Evening News. 


} 


« 


Miss May Korb, the attractive young coloratura 
soprano, made two appearances on the program sing 
ing Proch’s Air and Variations with technical fluency 
and appealing voice quality, the lower register having 
warm colorful tones of unusual beauty. The voice is 
well handled, is flexible, and the artist sings with 
much charm and often with dramatic suggestion 
giving also hints of talents in the operatic line. Miss 
Korb's personality is winning and she made a very 
agreeable impression, The vocalist displayed varied 
and charming gifts that made her a prime favorite 
with her hearers.—Portland Evening Express, 


Miss Korb delighted her listeners with a voice of 
exquisite quality and flexibility coupled with a dainty 
and attractive personality. She is a pupil of Mme 
Marcella Sembrich, and is equipped with an intelligent 


understanding of bel canto singing 
—Portland Press Herald 


SPRING TOUR NOW BOOKING 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York 
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THE HINSHAW ELIXIR OF LOVE COMPANY. 
William Wade Hinshaw's new production of opera in English for the season of 1925-26 will be Donizetti's Elixir of Love 
(Hlisir d’Amore) in a new version specialiy prepared by H, UO. Osgood. From left to right the figures are Eleanor LaMance 
(Gianetta), Leo de Hierapolis (Sergeant Belcore), Francis Tyler (Dr, Dulcamara), Thomas MecGranahan (Nemorino), 
and Hazel Huntington (Adina). Willard Sektberg will be the musical director and the company will carry its own cham- 
her orchestra. Mr. Hinshaw's Marriage of Figaro company, which has won notable success this winter, will continue for 
a second season (Apeda photo.) 


Hinshaw to Produce Elixir of Love re-engaged for a joint recital, also with his string quartet. 

Mr. Shuk was recently married to the charming young 
juvenile singer-actress, Lillian Rodewalt, of the Lessing 
Theater, Berlin, Germany. Their January 15 reception was 
a brilliant affair, with 200 persons prominent in the musical, 
social and literary world present, including a number of 
Metropolitan Opera artists also. The musical program 
given that evening included manuscript and published songs 


by Mr. Shuk 


William Wade Hinshaw does not 5 because he has had 
some great success, but each year he brings out something 
new, while keeping on with his old operas. For the season 
1925-26 beginning in October, 1925, he will send out another 
company singing The Elixir of Love (L’Elisir D'Amore), 
the most charming and alluringly funny of all Donizetti's 
charming comic operas. The work is to be given in English, 
as are all of Mr. Hinshaw’s productions, with a new book 
with dialogue by Harry O. Osgood, associate editor of the ; ; ae 
MusicaL Courier. Mr. Osgood has a special aptitude for Erno Balogh Active 
writing witty, sparkling dialogue and for lovely lyrics, and Erno Balogh, who has recently had the honor to haye 
he made a great success in writing the two books of Don two of his compositions transcribed for the violin by Kreis- 
Pasquale and The Marriage of Figaro for Mr. Hinshaw ler, and published by Carl Fis scher, played on January 21 at 
He will have even fuller opportunity in the Elixir, and there a private musicale at the home of Miss Thornton. Re- 
will not be a dull moment. cently he played with Eddy Brown, the violinist, in New- 

Mr. Hinshaw has selected a very fine cast of light opera ark, On January 17 he accompanied the Princess di Mig- 
stars for this opera, and the charming work will be given ano at a musicale at the Mackay residence, where Casals 
in all its beauty. The company will have five singers, a and Edward Johnson also appeared. Mr. Balogh has two 
musical director and chamber orchestra. The cast includes Piano works now in press with Fischer which should be out 
Hazel Huntington, with her extraordinary coloratura shortly 
soprano voice, and Eleanor La Mance (new to Mr. Hin- 


shaw’s companies), whose remarkable contralto voice has Olga Warren to Tour Northwest 

been often heard at the Capitol Theater, New York, and Olga Warren, soprano, will make a six weeks’ concert 
with De Wolf Hopper in Washington, D. C., as contralto tour of the Northwest, commencing November 2, under the 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas; also Thomas McGrana direction of Louis Applebeck, Minneapolis, Minn. 


han, the “John McCormack” of the light opera stage; Leo de - —~ oo —- ~—— -— oo 
Hie rapolis, the brilliant baritone, and Francis Tyler, basso . 

comico. The company will be under the musical direction 
of Willard Sektberg, who is the director for Mr. Hinshaw’s 


Impresario Company this season. 
Mr. Hinshaw will offer only two companies mentioned 
above for the season 1925-26, The Marriage of Figaro com- 


pany and the Elixir of Love company. Both will travel 
throughout the country in tours beginning in October, 1925. 
Daniel Mayer, veteran manager of great artists, Aeolian } 
Hall, New York, is the general manager for Mr. Hinshaw, 


but the companies are handled in the Southern and South 
 coaggese states by Russell Bridges, Healey Building, Atlanta, 

Go., and M. C. Turner, Wilson Building, Dallas, Tex., while 
Elbert A. Wickes, Little Building, Boston, and Louis J 


Alber, of Cleveland, Ohio, will handle The Elixir company 
in New England and the Middle states. 


Lajos Shuk a Busy Cellist | Westminster 


The busiest season Lajos Shuk, cellist, has ever had is 


the current one. Never “beating the drums” of his own e 
success, but preferring to work in his own poised way, this 
brilliant young cellist is happy and 

i successful in his work. Coming here 


as a member of the Letz Quartet, he 
soon won his own clientele, and is 
known practically to all organizations 
of the country. No sooner was the 
last winter season ended than his sum- 


mer season began, with a series of trio | March Tour Ree ti Middle West 


concerts at an exclusive country club; 

when this engagement ended he began | Chicago Date 

several chamber music clubs, soloist, 

etc. Chamber-orchestra work he finds | Orchestra Hall pilates March 17 











his New York series, as cellist of 


is more and more in demand; jazz has 
its place, being only a form of dance May Tour eee ee South West 
expression. 

Despite the “musical terrors” of the October Tour © 2 e660 ® East 


day, Cellist Shuk takes his way 
through them, undeviatingly devoted 
to real music, to his cello, to all that 
is good and noble in music. That his 


artistic work is appreciated is evident | 60 Mixed Voices, Singing a Capella 

















Apeda photo 5 in his list of engagements and re- 
LAJOS SHUK. engagements, among them being: 
January 6, Princeton, N. J. (third Director, JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 


time); 11, New York, private musicale; 14, Stamford, 
Conn.; 16, Morristown, N. J.; 21, Boston (sixth time) ; 
25, Cambridge, Brahms Evening (third engagement); 25, : 8 
Musicale at the Julius Kayser home (afternoon) ; 25, soloist Manager M. H. HANSON 
at Heckscher Theater (evening); 30, New Haven (third | 437 Fifth Avenue New York 
engagement). He appeared in Pelham, N. Y., on December | 
31, and on December 21 he was heard in Scranton, and was — . . — —— 
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‘Showing Increased Temperament and Expressive Capacity” 


RANCES NASH 


PIANIST 


Makes Fourth New York Appearance for This Season Before 


“AN UNUSUALLY LARGE AUDIENCE” 


“At once I determined that Frances Nash 
is really a splendid pianist * * * recalled 
many times. 

“Frances Nash understands the true 
meaning of Chopin. She plays his music 
with a healthful tone that is singing with- 
out being sirupy.”—N. Y. Telegraph, Feb. 


2, 1925. 



























Photo by Nickolas Muray 


“Frances Nash, in Aeolian Hall, delighted 
a good-sized assemblage with her piano 
playing. She turned off various styles of 
music skillfully.”"—-N. Y. Evening World, 
Feb. 2, 1925. 


“The Aeolian Hall matinee of Frances Nash 
gave a further opportunity to hear a well- 
conditioned, thinking pianist, to whom 
her task always seems a lovely art mis- 


sion rather than an arbitrary public parading 
of pianistic talents. She was sonorously 
fine in the Bach-Godowsky prelude and 
fugue, and tremendously earnest.”—J. Y. 
American, Feb. 2, 1925. 


“At Aeolian Hall Frances Nash gave her 
second recital of the season. Showing the 
increased temperament and expressive 
capacity displayed in her November recital, 
Miss Nash played skillfully * * * heard 
by an audience of ample size.”—WJN. Y. 
Tribune, Feb. 2, 1925. 


“Pianists who offer an audience the labored, 
Wagnerian-styled monody of Franck, take 
the hazard of inducing a mood of dullness 
into proceedings; for what they are doing 
is to endeavor to tell something by means 
of the piano that wants to be told through 
orchestra color. But plenty of mastery of 
the instrument’s lights and shades and 
an abiding enthusiasm for the composer 
are pretty sure to save the day. As for 
Miss Nash she came off victorious.” 

Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 4, 1925. 


“Frances Nash at her fourth New York ap 
pearance, this season, gave her second piano 
recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday. She 
showed good tone, taste and musical 
appreciation in Bach’s prelude and fugue, 
freely transcribed by Godowsky; Franck’s 
prelude, aria and finale; Casella’s ‘Pezzi 
Infantile’ and numbers by Albeniz and 
Chopin. The somewhat voluble Bach 
Godowsky selection served her well for 
showing further skill in bravura.”—\V. Y 
Evening Sun & Globe, Feb. 2, 1925 


Direction of EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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22 MUSICAL COURIER 


ANDREAS DIPPEL TO ESTABLISH SCHOOL OF 
OPERA AT ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


New Operatic Course Intended to Supplement Regular Course in Vocal Training at Conservatory 


With the beginning of the new term, Ithaca Conservatory practically every large opera house in the United States 














Music has taken one of the most ambitious steps in its and abroad. He was born in Cassel, Germany, in 1866, 
itful career—the establishment of a School of Opera. where he completed his academic education. . Upon gradu- 
[his important addition has been contemplated for some time ating from high school, he entered the employ of the Mauer 
the directors, but its realization depended upon procuring and Plaut banking house in Cassel, and simultaneously un- 
director worthy of the project, and he has been found in 
e person of Johann Andreas Dippel. The name needs 
little comment with connoisseurs of American opera, who 
ognize in him the Dippel of the concert stage, and the 
rmer administrative manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
mpany 
Che Ithaca School of Opera will not differ widely from its 
tively few predecessors in the country as curriculum and 
educational method go. Few others of its kind, however, 
have been as fortunate in leadership. Because of this fact, 
the school is expected to spring into immediate importance 
i dispenser of operatic method 
Che training provided will give practical experience 1m 
ill phase f its field, and the presentation of a representative 
opera by the students at the conclusion of each term will 
: ir evilence t it efircacy Phe pha es to be dealt 
th melude ocal and dramatic interpretation of operatic 
roles, ensemble singing, stage deportment, physical expres 
chorus training, stagecraft, makeup, pantomime and 
ric action tage and ballet dancing, preparation and 
presentation ¢ cenes from operas, and finally of an 
tire op 
Ihe new Gperatic course is intended to supplement the 
regular course in vocal training at the conservatory, though 
persot vho wish to acquire a knowledge of opera work 
alone will be welcomed as special students. In the vocal 
department, only such students as have shown, through ad 
unced training, a capacity for operatic music will be ad 
mitted to the course Initial registration in the course has 
exceeded anticipation, insuring in advance its per ANDREAS DIPPEL 
petuatior 
The School of Opera has been given a large place among : 
everal allied branches of the Ithaca Conservatory, among  dertook the study of voice under Madame Zottmayr of the 
tich are those of dramatic expression, physical education, Royal Court Theater, Cassel. ws 
eech correction and the Conway Band. By the grafting of In 1887, Dippel left home and pursued his vocal training 
ese associated departments about the main conservatory, as alternately at Berlin, Milan, and Vienna. The masters 
asion and broader development have demanded, the who were influential in thus moulding his early development 
titution has grown at a faster pace even than have its were Julius Hey, Alberto Leoni and Johann Ress. His 
facilities debut on the opera stage came in the same year, when he 
Director Dippel will devote cach week-end to the guidance played the steersman in The Flying Dutchman at the 
of his Ithaca school, the remainder of his time being occu-  Stadt-Theater in Bremen. 
pied in other enterprises in New York and Philadelphia Fist Hearp in AMERICA IN 1890. 
Each week will find him in Ithaca, giving a personal touch Granted a leave of absence from his five-year engagement 
and impetus to the welfare of the school Between visits in this role, the young singer essayed the largely untried 
his work will be carried on by a corps of able assistants shores of America. In 1890, patrons of the American opera 
AnpkeAS Dippe, A COMMANDING FiGurt first had brought to their attention this promising young 
Andreas Dippel has been a commanding figure in the artist of the old world. His first American appearance was 
operatic world for the last thirty years, having sung in on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera, in Franchetti’s 
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Asrael. Subsequently he made a tour of the States, singing 
under noted conductors such as Anton Siedl, Arthur 
Nikisch and Theodore Thomas. 

With this wedge inserted in the American land of promise 
he returned to the country of his birth for a short period 
of years, becoming associated with the Imperial Court 
Opera at Vienna. In 1898, he once more voyaged to 
America, there to identify himself with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company as a concert singer. This alliance endured 
until 1910. 

In recognition of his wide and varied familiarity with 
operatic lore, both in America and abroad, and his keen 
business faculty, Dippel was in 1908 appointed to the 
important position of administrative manager of the Metro- 
politan organization. Since leaving the company, he has 
been recognized by it as an “honorary associate.” 

In the three years following his resignation, Dippel served 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company as general manager, 
and was also connected in a similar capacity with the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company. Since that time, he has 
interested himself primarily in creative grand opera, opera 
comique, and musical comedies. He has proven his great 
talent noteworthy and his capacity unbounded. 

It will bear reiteration—Ithaca Conservatory is trebly 
lucky in securing the services and good-will of such a man 
for such a post as the direction of its newest department, 
the School of Opera. I 


Elshuco Concert February 13 

On Friday evening, February 13, the sixth concert in the 
series in which the Elshuco Trio and the Festival Quartet 
of South Mountain are conjointly presenting the entire 
cycle of the chamber-music of Johannes Brahms, will be 
given in Aeolian Hall. This concert is the only one of the 
series in which the Elshuco Trio, William Kroll, Willem 
Willeke and Aurelio Giorni (authors of this musically im- 
portant undertaking) will be alone involved. The first 
number will be the trio in B minor, op. 8, written in 1853 
and published in 1854, Brahms being then twenty-two. The 
work was revised by Brahms in 1891, chiefly because of its 
exuberant length, and it is this second version, representing 
youthful inspiration curbed and chastened by ripe experience 
in this field of composition, which will be played by the 
Elshuco Trio. The second number will be the F major 
cello sonata, played for the first time by Brahms himself 
with Robert Hausman, in Vienna, in 1886—published in 1887. 
The sonata will here be played, naturally, by William Will- 
eke and Aurelio Giorni. The concert will close with the 
beautiful C minor trio op. 101, which had its first per- 
formance in Budapest, at the hands of Brahms, Hubay and 
Popper. 


Patton to Sing Valentine 


The February 26 performance of the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company has been changed from I] Trovatore to 
Faust, and Fred Patton will be heard on this occasion as 
Valentine. He is making five guest appearances with the 
organization this season. 



























Vilano press criticisms on his interpreta- 
tion of the role of Giannetto created by him. 


CORRIERE DELA SERA 

Hipolito Lazaro is a Giannetto capable of rendering, his- 
trionically, those things which are portrayed by good dra- 
matic artists. He effectively caught and conveyed the 
aspects of fear, of perfidy, and of ferocity. And when the 
moments of greatest lyric sweep find in Giordano’s score a 
congruous musical expression, Lazaro, with his robust voice, 
brings to it adequate power and appropriate feeling.” 


—GAETANO CESARI. 





i. SECOLO 

“Hipolito Lazaro, new to the public of La Scala, imme- 
diately captured it with the beauty and power of his vocal 
resources. I have already said that his narrative in the first 
act provoked the first applause; thereafter the audience's 
sympathy was constantly maintained toward this artist, who 
sings with expression and warmth, phrases excellently, and 
what is more, enunciates with extreme clarity. Lazaro has 
a very trying part in this score. The range is exacting, and 
it is difficult to portray the character of Giannetto, so am- 
biguous and uncertain, so quick in the most diverse changes, 
but Hipolito Lazaro succeeded perfectly in overcoming these 
obstacles, and brilliantly won his battle.” 


—ADRIANO LUALDI. 


it. SOLE 

‘Of the tenor, Hipolito Lazaro, we have already spoken 
above; we may add here that he astonished the audience by 
the extreme power of his marvellous vocal organ, one of 
the purest and most ringing voices that have been heard at 
the Scala. He sang as only a triumphant divo can sing, 
but none the less as a highly intelligent artist, and with 
rare poetic insight."--CARLO FRATTINI. 


LA GIUSTIZIA 


! “The tenor Hipolito Lazaro possesses a rare wealth of Photo by Castagneri, Milano 


vocal resources, and in La Cena delle Beffe he lavished this AS GIANNETTO—LA CENA DELLE BEFFE 
wealth with great generosity."——RENZO BIANCHI. Fourth Act 









SENSATIONAL TRIUMPH OF TENOR 


HIPOLITO LAZARO 


In the new Opera, LA CENA DELLE BEFFE, (the Jest) by Umberto Giordano, at La Scala, Milan, Italy, December 20th, 1924 









L’ITALIA 

“The tenor Lazaro could not fail to live up to his fame 
as a great artist, but the role imposed upon him is of such 
a character that very few singers could meet such exhaustive 
requirements. Thus the sympathetic ring of his voice in the 
medium upper ranges was not given sufficient opportunity 
for display in this formidable tessitura, which jumps from 
the central ranges to the extreme upper notes of the vocal 
scale. Nevertheless the hearty applause which greeted him 
on the conclusion of his narrative in the first act evidenced 
the favorable reception given him by the audience, which 
frequently renewed its approval during the course of the 
opera.”"—M. CASTALDI. 
























AVANTI 
“The tenor Hipolito Lazaro sang with impetus, with fresh- 


ness of accentuation, was so enduring and sure, and flung off 
high notes so limpid and ringing that the equal of them has 
not been heard here for some time. He gave color to the 
character of Giannetto, and rendered the rapid changes of 
this personage through the anguish of timidity and the joy of 
revenge, with exemplary clarity and naturalness.””—ALBINI. 








LA SERA 

“The role of Giannetto was created by the tenor Lazaro, 
who has returned to us after other successes in Milan. His 
beautiful voice, put to severe proof by the arduous range of 
the score, again revealed itself, limpid, secure and of un- 
common intensity."—G. M. CIAMPELLI. 












GAZZETTA DEL POPOLO (of Turin) 

“The tenor Hipolito Lazaro (Giannetto) interpreted this 
personage effectively and with appropriate play, particularly 
in its aspects of duplicity and evil cunning. Lazaro, who is 
endowed with excellent vocal equipment, repeatedly domi- 
nated the sonority of the orchestra, even in the invocation to 
revenge at the beginning of the first act, which immediately 
brought him a very heavy applause. This initial success was 
amply confirmed through the course of the performance.”— 

RENZO BIANCHI. 
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EUROPE CROWDS TO HEAR HIM 


Three Typical Viennese Notices 


66 VISIT from Ignaz Friedman is not an everyday occur- 

rence. His technic has something eruptively elementary 
and in his playing there is something polychromatic such as no 
other artist has. Sometimes he opens to us the secret of all that 
is most beautiful and most soulful in piano tone. His touch caresses 
the instrument so that all thought of hammer, wood and wire dis- 


appears.”—Neue Freie Presse, December 9, 1924. 


“Mr. Friedman has a special pianistic idea for each piece. His 
fund of them is inexhaustible and invariably original in color and 
treatment. Always clear, he holds the attention and is always 
interesting in the best sense of that word.”—Neues Wiener Journal, 


December 12, 1924. 


“Friedman’s astonishing virtuosity has won the Vienna public. 
His playing has that finished perfection that carries the hearer 
involuntarily along with it. He is a virtuoso of the very highest 
rank. Through his incomparable mastery of everything technical 
he reigns over the piano like a king, triumphing over the music and 
over the nerves of the hearers.”.—Neues Wiener A bendblatt, 
December 13, 1924. 


W hat Europe and 
America think of 


lonaz 


Friedman 


that ““Colossus of the 


Pianoforte” 
— Max Smith, N. Y. American. 





AMERICA REMEMBERS HIM AS THE 
SENSATION OF 1921-1923 


“His reception bordered on the TUMULTUOUS.”—N. Y. World. 
“COLOSSAL is the only adjective that describes his perform- 
ance.”—N. Y. American. 

“NOT FOR FOURTEEN YEARS has the unending procession 
of pianists brought a Virtuoso of such PRODIGIOUS technica! 
prowess and proficiency, AMAZING accuracy—singing tone 
speed—BRILLIANCE!”—N. Y. Eve. Post. 


“OVERPOWERING! IMPOSING is his playing!”"—N. Y. 
Times. 

“DAZZLING fleetness! POWER! CHARM! Compelling 
Virility.,—N. Y. Tribune. 

“A veritable MAGICIAN this Polish Giant—achieves the ap- 
parently impossible!”—N. Y. Eve. Post. 

“THUNDEROUS fortissimo! ENCHANTING murmurs!” 
N. Y. World. 

“Fortissimo STUNNING and pianissimo separated by infinite de- 
grees.”—N. Y. Herald. 


“Plays AMAZINGLY fast. PRODIGIOUS POWER and 


AGILITY.”—J, Y. Herald. 
“Whispered pianissimos that made hearers hold their breath, and 
OVERWHELMING THUNDERS that almost threatened de- 


struction of the instrument.”—N. Y. Eve. Post. 


“PRODIGIOUS MASTER! OVERWHELMING! IM- 
MENSE!”—N. Y. American. 

“It was impossible to listen without a feeling of AWE!”—WN. Y. 
American. 





NOW BOOKING—SEASON 1925-1926. 


STEINWAY PIANO— DUO ART— COLUMBIA RECORDS 





METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Aeolian Hall, New York City 







































































YOUR 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


DO YOU WANT 
CONCERTS IN 








CITY? 


WE WILL GIVE THEM TO YOU 


No Guarantee Necessary 


~~ --— 


THE SMALLEST VILLAGE 
CAN HAVE CONCERTS 


ee sees 


WRITE TO US NOW 








AND WE WILL SHOW 








YOU THE WAY 














































Sopranos: 
INEZ BARBOUR 
LUCREZIA BORI 
BERTHA FARNER 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
MARIA KURENKO 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
MARY LEWIS 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
JOAN RUTH 
MILDRED SEEBA 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 


Tenors: 
MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALLEN. McQUHAE 


Violinists: 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 
TOSCHA SEIDEL 
EDUARD ZATHURECZKY 


Cellist: 
FELIX SALMOND 


Special Attractions: 


an ‘se 


Here Are the Artists We Can Offer You 


Contraltos: 
MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZEN. 

AUER 
KATHRYN MEISLE 
MARION TELVA 

Baritones: 
VINCENTE BALLESTER 
REINALD WERREN- 

RATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 

Pianists: 

ALEXANDER BRAIL- 
OWSKY 

DAI BUELL 

ERNST VON DOHNANYI 

JOSEF HOFMANN 

BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 

MADAME LESCHETIZKY 

NIKOLAI ORLOFF 

MORIZ ROSENTHAL 

JOHN POWELL 

OLGA SAMAROFF 

HAROLD SAMUEL 

Harpist 
SALVATORE DE STE- 
FANO 


THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiére 
Danseuse and Her Ballet 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
John Powell Discusses Joseph Conrad 


“I believe that if Joseph Conrad had not been a story 
teller he would have been a musician,” declared John Powell, 
American pianist and composer, talking recently about 
Joseph Conrad, the novelist, with whom Mr. Powell had 
long and intimate personal acquaintance. 

“Conrad had that genius which is, as a rule, expressed 
only through music—the most fundamental of arts—the 
ability to evoke an emotion without expressing it. This 
power of Conrad first impressed me years ago, when I 
read Heart of Darkness for the first time. It seemed to 
cry out for musical expression. I could hear the reverberat- 
ing tom-toms throughout the jungle night. The inevitable 
breakdown of Kurtz, the highly specialized product of 
European civilization, when brought into contact with 
African barbarism seemed to me to have tremendous poten- 
tiality as a theme for an opera. 

“One day, when I was discussing the story with Conrad 
I asked him to make a one-act libretto of it, but he felt that 
it did not have enough dramatic incident and could not be 
condensed into operatic form. He suggested a symphonic 
poem. The fascination of the theme held me and later 
found expression in the Rhapsodie Negre. 

“Conrad is considered by many an ironical sinister pessim- 
ist. There are in his stories scenes full of sinister terror 


and horror, but these dark qualities serve only as a back- * 


ground to bring out into more vivid contrast the qualities of 
devotion and fidelity—above all fidelity; fidelity to a_per- 
son, an ideal to oneself. This is the thesis, the motif of 
everything that he has written.” 


Matzenauer Well Endowed 


Margaret Matzenauer sang recently in Nashville and was 
exceedingly well received by the critics. According to 
George Pullen Jackson, in the Nashville Banner of Janu- 
ary 31, “Margaret Matzenauer is the best woman singer who 
has been heard in Nashville in many moons, perhaps in 
many years. And when I ask myself why, the first word 
that comes to my lips is ‘schooling.’ Of course it wasn’t 
schooling any more than it was a half a dozen other ele- 
ments that shot the thrill into us Friday night. But perfect, 
rounded schooling, the kind that shows a singer what a per- 
fect scale is, what dynamics, voice control, enunciation, in- 
terpretation, breath, etc., etc., are—that is the basis of Mme. 
Matzenauer’s vocai achievement. Schooling, however, stands 
blooming alone, in many cases. It is all too rare that per- 
fect training and the perfect natural voice are combined. 
And it is a unique phenomenon when to these come also a 
big personality, a fine intelligence, and a physique which is 
adequate to the severest musical demands. All these are the 
possessions of Mme. Matzenauer.” 





Chamlee an Exponent of True Bel Canto 


Theodore Stearns, music critic of the New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph, wrote as follows about Mario Chamlee: 
“The outstanding feature of the huge Puccini Memorial 
Concert given at the Met was the singing done by Mario 
Chamlee. So beautiful was the quality of his voice—so 
enormously artistic was his phrasing and control—that it 
would seem here is suddenly a new epoch reached by this 
splendid young tenor, although for several years past his 
admirable singing has delighted thousands of opera and 
concert goers throughout the country. I have always been a 
firm advocate of Mario Chamlee. Although born of Italian 
parents he is an American product. His studies and his 
successes have been confined to this country. Raised in San 
Francisco, Chamlee has grown steadily better and better 
vocally. He is an exponent of true bel canto of the purest 
water. I have heard him do fleeting coloratura singing, 
too, with remarkable ease.” 


Brailowsky Speaks of His Early Days 


“I scarcely know just when I began to play piano,” said 
Mr. Brailowsky, talking about his early days. “It seemed, 
from the start, to come natural to me. My father, a musi- 
cal amateur of fine taste and cultivation, showed me the 
mrst steps and helped me over the early stages. I can 
remember, when I was only five, how my father and I 
would sit at the piano and play scales together, to see which 
of us would get to the top of d the keyboard on. Ti 





MacDowell Endowment Fund Growing 
Healthily 











At the meeting of the directors and corporate members of 
the Edward MacDowell Memorial Association, held January 
28, Mrs. John W. Alexander, chairman of the Endowment 
Fund Committee, presented the following report: 

The unusual response which has been made to the first 
call for committee members, workers, and individual pledges 
in the campaign to endow the Peterboro Colony, and which 
we are able to report tonight, may be credited to two facts: 
the increasing interest in creative art in America and the 
recent award of $5,000 made by the Pictorial Review to Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell, in recognition of her service to creative 
art in America through the Peterboro Colony. This service 
was conceded by the judges in the contest to be the great- 
est achievement of the year in its special field. 

Instead of the mere report of progress which usually 
makes up a preliminary record of this kind, we are able to 
state the following inte resting facts of work actually accom- 
plished: the executive committee is complete; the national 
committee includes seventy-two representative men and 
women, all of whom have accepted as a privilege service with 
this committee. To raise the necessary $300,000, the com- 
mittee is forming fifty units, each unit to raise $6,000 in 
twenty subscriptions of $300 each. Of these fifty unit chair- 
men, nineteen are already at work, one has entirely completed 
his quota of $6,000, one has half the total, and eleven have 
already sent in substantial paid contributions. This does not 
include the Poetry Unit, which without any captain already 
has $1,500 to its credit, and the Humiston Memorial sec- 
tion of the Music Unit with several substantial contributions. 

Not only have the large cities, such as New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston and Cincinnati, well established working groups, 
but there are units as far north as New Hampshire and as 
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was in Kiev, Russia, where I was born. Later on I went 
to a large school of music in Kiev to continue my musical 
studies. Then I went to Vienna and put myself into the 
hands of Leschetizky.” 


McQuhae’s Activities 

Allen McQuhae has been engaged by Frank Sill Rogers, 
of Albany, to sing with the well known Mendelssohn Club in 
oratorio on February 19, in Harmanus Blecker Hall in 
Albany. Mr. McQuhae will sing the tenor solo parts in 
Buck’s The Nun of Nidaros, Kremser’s Hymn to the 
Madonna and also a miscellaneous program. 

Mr. McQuhae gave a song recital in Bloomfield, N. J., 
February 10, at the auditorium of the Bloomfield High 
School. 

The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau received from Decatur, 
Ill., where Allen McQuhae, tenor, gave a recital on January 
30, the following telegram from the local managers: 
“Emphatically and without adulteration McQuhae projected 
as fine a concert here tonight as we ever hope to hear. 
He kept his audience in a riot of applause.” 


Wensaidila:} in “Middle West 


Reinald Werrenrath is once more touring the Middle 
West, after a strenuous two weeks in Florida playing golf, 
swimming, fishing, flying and giving concerts in Miami and 
St. Petersburg. While in Miami, Mr. Werrenrath made 
his home at the Aquarium, but not, as he explains, because 
he was interested in fish, but because that is the name of 
the hotel. In order to get to St. Petersburg in time for his 
concert, “Werry” took an areoplane. “It is the best way 
to travel,” declares Werrenrath, “as trains take thirty-six 
hours and automobiles even longer.” Writing from the 
Aquarium, Mr. Werrenrath says: “Having a fine time and 
feeling bully—hear it’s snowing in New York—hard luck!” 


Heifetz Applies for Second Papers 


Jascha Heifetz, Russian violin virtuoso, applied for his 
second papers toward American citizenship at the Naturaliza- 
tion Bureau in New York City on February 3. Immediately 
after making application Mr. Heifetz left for a series of 
recitals in the South and Middle West. Mr. Heifetz came 
to America in 1917 with his parents and was introduced to 
America, under the management of the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, Inc., under whose management he has toured ever 
since, this season being his eighth season in the United 
States. 


Spalding’s Summer Dates 

Albert Spalding’s summer engagements are rapidly be- 
coming as many as those of his winter schedule. The Ameri- 
can violinist will remain in this country this summer and 
play engagements for the first time in seven years. Already 
many summer schools and colleges have engaged him te 
appear before them this summer. On one day recently 
he was booked to appear at the University of Virginia, at 
 « sigtamant aan Va., and at Miami University, at Oxford, 

io 


Mme. Leschetizky in Second Concert 

Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky, widow of the famous Vien- 
nese teacher, Theodor Leschetizky, will give her second piano 
recital of the season at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Friday 
evening, February 20. She will include on her program 
Liszt’s fantasy and fugue on Bach, Beethoven’s sonata, op. 
28 (Pastorale), Liszt Valse de Mephisto, and a large Chopin 
group as well as shorter numbers by Durante, Bach, Brahms 
and Schumann. 


Alcock in Verdi’s Requiem 


Merle Alcock was heard with the Handel and Haydn 
Society in Boston on February 8, when she sang the 
contralto part in Verdi’s Requiem. 


Brailowsky’s Fourth Recital 
Alexander Brailowsky will give his fourth and final piano 
recital of the season in New York on Saturday afternoon, 
February 14, at Carnegie Hall. 
far south as Alabama. The executive committee consists of: 


Mrs, John W. Alexander, New York; Arthur Aldis, Chicago; Prof. 
George Pierce Baker, Boston; Mrs. Padraic Colum, New York; Dr. 
John H. Finley, New York; Herbert G. French, Cincinnati; John W. 
Frothingham, New York; Mrs. Edward Burlingame Hill, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Ernest Hutcheson, New York; Lewis M. Isaacs, New York; 
Howard Mansfield, New York; Mrs. William Vaughn Moody, Chi 
cago; Kate Oglebay, New York; George Foster Peabody, New York; 
Ernest Peixotto, New York; Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Prince, New 
York; Mrs. James Harvey Robinson, New York; and Howard C. 
Smith, New York. 

On the national committee are the following: 

Herbert Adams, New_York; Arthur T. Aldis, Chicago; Mrs. Arthur 
T. Aldis, New York; Mrs. tohn W. Alexander, New York; Hervey 
Allen, New York; Henry R. Austin, Boston; Mrs. Mary Austin, New 
York; Frederick Ballard, Brooklyn; Prof. George Pierce Baker, Bos- 
ton; Paul Bartlett, Chicago; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Hillsboro, N. H.; 
Cecilia Be aux, New York; Leo S. Bing, New York; Walter L. 
Bogert, New York; Mrs. Charles H. Bond, Boston; Arnold W. 
Brunner, New York, Mrs. Ida Clyde Clarke, New York; Chalmers 
Clifton, New York; Mrs. George Edward Clements, Peterboro, N. H.; 
Rossetter G. Cole, Chicago; Mrs. Padraic Colum, New York; Agnes 
L. Crimmins, Boston; Mabel W. Daniels, Boston ; Mrs. J. V. N,. 
Dorr, New York; Caroline B. Dow, New York; Ferdinand Dunkley, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. Thomas J. Emery, Cincinnati; Parker Fill- 
more, New . Se Herbert G. French, Cincinnati; John "Ww. Frothing- 
ham, New York; Hamlin Garland, New York; John T. Gillespie, 

Yew York; Lawrence Gilman, New York: Hermann Hagedorn, New 
York; Edward Burlingame Hill, Cambridge, Mass.; Mme. Louise 
Homer, New York; Mr. and Mrs. Lewis M. Isaacs, New York; 
Mrs. Francis M. Jencks, Baltimore; Robert Underwood Johnson, 
New York; Arthur Knox, New York; Charles J. Livingood, Cin- 
cinnati; Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Peterboro, N. H.; Mr. and Mrs, 
Howard Mansfield, New York; Leila Mecklin, W ashington; Mrs, 
George Mixter, New York: Taylor Moore, New York; Douglas Moore, 
ovennd: Harrison § Morris, Philadelphia; Arthur Nevin. New 

York; Henry B. Nevins. New York; Anna Nevins, Cornelia Nevins, 
Waterford, Conn.; H. Nichols, Peterboro, N. H.; Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, 
Chicago; Kate Oglebay, New York; H. 0. "Osgood, New York: 
tobert M. Parmelee, Bennington, Vt.; George Foster Peabody, 
New York; Ernest Peixotto. New York; Mrs. Lela Cabot Perry, 
Charleston, §. C.; Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Prince, New York: Prof. 
Michael Pupin, New York; James Remick, Concord, N. H.; Mrs. 7. 
Warren Ritchey, Cincinnati; Edwin Arlington Robinson, New York; 
Mrs. James Harvey Robinson, New York; Mrs. William H. Schofield, 
Peterboro, N. H.; Howard C. Smith, New York; Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar Speyer, New York; Mrs. Charles Sprague Smith, New York; 

suis Morris Starr, New York; Ernest Urchs, New York: Mrs. 
Atma Wertheim, New York; Mrs. John J. White, New York; Mrs. 
Orlando Rouland, New York. 
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Mme. Hatayeva Sings New Russian Songs 


Mme. Euphaly Hatayeva is a Russian soprano who sings 
in New York once a year. Her appearance, however, is 
interesting, first because of her excellent art of expounding 
songs, and, second, because of the distinct value of her 
programs. At her recital at the Princess Theater on Feb- 
ruary 1, when she was heard by a good-sized and apprecia- 
tive audience, she sang songs be Miascovsky and Medtner 
never heard here before, three songs of Prokofieff, and 
a group by Stravinsky. 


Guilmant Organ School Notes 


William C. Carl may well be congratulated on the suc- 
cess of his students and their ability to secure Positions 
in Greater New York. Willard Irving Nevins, Dr. Carl's 
assistant at the Guilmant Organ School, has been engaged 
as organist and director of the Lutheran Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Brooklyn. Carolyn Cramp has been en- 
gaged as organist of the Ninth Church of Christ Scientist, 
which holds its services in Town Hall, New York City. 
Carl Kammerer has been appointed organist of Christ 
Evangelical Reformed Church, Brooklyn. The contracts 
began February 1. Among those already playing regu- 
larly in New York churches are: Harold Vincent Milli- 
gan, Park Avenue Baptist Church; Jessie Craig Adams, 
Church of the Ascension; Mary Adelaide Liscom, Fourth 
Presbyterian Church; George Waring Stebbins, Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn; Harry Woodstock, All Angels Church; 
Ralph Arthur Harris, St. Pauls P. E. Church, Brooklyn; 


appearances in Washington, D. 
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Edgar Edman, Holy Cross P. E, Church, Brooklyn; Lil- 
lian Ellegood Fowler, Chelsea Presbyterian Church; Maud 
Thompson-Fieg, Grace M. E. Church; Leah Elizabeth 
Mynderse, Morningside Presbyterian Church; Eugene C. 
Morris, Grace Church, Brooklyn; Marta Elizabeth Klein, 
Waldensian Church; Mary Adelyn Vroom, St. eerie 
mew’s Chapel; Mary Hendrix Gilies, Grace P. Church 
(assistant organist); Dorothy Meyer, St. Barnz iB RC. 
Church; George William Volkel, Bronx Presbyterian 
Church; Evan G. Pattishall, Vanderveer Park E 
Church, Brooklyn; Lydia A. Berg, Lutheran 
Brooklyn; Flora Dunham, Emmanuel Chapel. 


Dorsey Whittington a Busy Pianist 


Dorsey Whittington is in the midst of an unusually busy 
season, with his teaching and concert engagements. His 
New York recital takes place at Aeolian Hall on Monday 
evening, February 23, his program including a Mozart 
sonata, numbers by Palmgren, Debussy, Deems Taylor, 
Scriabine and Chopin, besides a new work by Reuven 
Kosakoff, said to be its first public performance. 

The first week in February, Mr. Whittington started on 
a tour which included about twenty-five dates. The first 
was a return engagement in Meriden, Conn., February 9. 
Following his New York recital this young artist goes to 
Chicago for a recital. In March he has appearances in 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Freehold, N. J.; Brooklyn and 
New York City. The last of March he will have three 
C., one a joint recital with 


Church, 
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Carl Schlegel of the Metropolitan Opera Company and one 
in Baltimore with Carl: Schlegel. After the Baltimore ap 
pearance, follow recitals in South Carolina and Mississippi, 
the first being at the Greenville Women’s College. In May 
he will make a tour of Mexico in joint recital with Enrique 
Rasoplo, the Chilean violinist. Several other cities are 
making arrangements for a recital by him this season, and 
his season next year starts with a tour of the Pacific Coast 
in October. 


Artists Engaged for The Echo 
The following telegram was received by the Musicat 
Courter from Mrs. Cecil Frankel, chairman of the pro 
gram committee of the N. F. M. C 


Los Angeles, Cal., February 6, 1925 

To the Musicat Courter 
Can announce following artists for World 
Patterson's Opera, The Echo, at 
Naticnal Federation of Music 


Frank 
Biennial 


Premiere 
Portland, Ore., June 
Clubs: Forrest Lamont, wr, Chicago 
Civic Opera Company; Marie Rappold, soprano; Lawrenc Pibbett 
baritone, Metropolitan Opera Company, supported by the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra (Signed) Mrs. Ceci FRAN KE! 


Bannerman to Sing in New York Again 


Annie Friedberg, manager of Joyce Bannerman, soprano, 
has booked this artist for an appearance in Conneaut, Ohio, 
in March, and in Indianapolis in April. Miss Friedberg 
reports that inquiries for this singer are increasing. Miss 
Bannerman will be heard again in New York during the last 
week in February. 





Grainger Program 


(Conducted by the Composer) 


In Boston, by The People’s Symphony Orchestra 
Assisted by The Harvard Glee Club 


DRAWS OVERFLOWING AUDIENCE 


Several Hundreds Turned Away 


“THE WARRIORS”, for orchestra and three pianos. 


“MOCK MORRIS”, for seven-part string orchestra. 
“IRISH TUNE FROM COUNTY DERRY”, for string 


orchestra (two horns ad lib). 


“SHEPHERD'S HEY”, 


season 


PERCY GRAINGER 
CONDUCTS PEOPLE'S 


LARGE AUDIENCE APPLAUDS 
NOTED COMPOSER 


for these 
p sible 


peared, 
prano, 


GRSAT WAS Li EAGEANESS y08- 
terday afternoon to hear Percy Grainger 
conduct the People’s Symphony Orchestra ay ge ete 
through compositions of his own, The . 
scene in the lobby at 10 minutes past 
three, where ticket holders and persons 
in search of tickets met the throng, al- 
ready turned away, face to face in mighty 
narrow quarters, $ TED THOSE 
Set gl dod AT THE ACADEMY applause 
N EN HANDEL’S OP- Mr. Gr 


“encore,” 


. “The Shepherd's Hey" was 
for full orchestra. Played with stirring 
rhythm, it DELIGHTED THE AUDI- 
ENCE TO A PITCH OF ENTHUSIASM 
RARELY ENCOUNTERED IN ° 
CERT HALL. (‘The Warriors’) He 
gloried in rhythm, mighty exciting in- 
deed, but not so refined as that Mr. 
Whiteman likes; he brought into ac- 
tion every kind of percussion instru- 
ment, one might guess, yet invented; 
he revelled in varieties of sound, some 
of it coarse, most of it strong, but ef- 
fective in its way. 

He needed three pianos to attain his 
results, played by Anna Stovall-Lothian, 
Felix Fox and Heinrich Gebhard. AS 
well as playing their parts brilliantly, 
at certain periods, with implements that 
looked like drumsticks, they tapped the 
piano strings. And at another given mo- 
ment the trombones withdrew to the 
wings to supply yet another desirable 
timbre. 1! WAS MOST EXHILARAT- 
ING MUSIC, NOT TO SAY BEWILDER- 
ING; in the words of a person in “King 
John,”" who shall be nameless, music ‘‘of 
plain cannon fire, and smoke and bounce.” 


positions, 


musical 


yesterday 
TIOUS 


That a 
ality, 


R. R. 
The Boston Herald, Jan. 19, 1925. clear, 
Percy Grainger, long popular in Bos- 
ton as pianist and composer, conducted 
yesterday's concert, the 11th of the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony series. Not since Mr. 


Concert Direction: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 


(No. 16) for orchestra. 


Monteux appeared as guest conductor last 
has such a throng tried 
chase admission to the St. 
concerts. 
inch of standing room was filled 
yefore the 
DREDS WERE 
Numerous 
among them 
and 
in a duet with orchestra, 
by Grainger, 
hardt and Mrs. 
Warriors.” A TH 
Ww ENTHUSIASTICALLY AP - 
PLAUDED, Ss 
determined but unsuccessful 
by many of the 
Grainger to repeat 


was made 
induce Mr. 
Hey,” arranged for 
and “bis’’ 
composer out to bow and smile 
and to bid the orchestra rise 


. Grainger'’s conducting is forthright 
and simple, 
gerated gestures. He 
he wishes to secure 
the orchestra. 

N- One must 
like his 
conducting, 
GENUINE EXPRESSIONS OF MUSICAL 
One must admit also that this 
feeling is shared by 
concert-goers and amateur 


FEELING. 


The Boston Globe, Jan. 19, 


The St. James 
afternoon 
word for it 
Orchestra presented THE 
» THE MOST 
AND, AS IT 
CESSFUL CONCERT OF ITS CAREER. 
musician of so vivid a 
a pianist of such fine 
tonal distinctions as Mr. Grainger, 
prove an able 
was to be foreseen. 
GER’S SKILL WITH THE BATON ExX.- 
CEEDED EVEN 

G. EXPECTATIONS. His 
sensitive 
makes no vain show, 
expressive gestures, 
day the People’s Orchestra PLAYED AS the 
IT HAS PLAYED FOR NONE OTHER, 
not even for Mr. Monteux. 





WORKS PERFORMED: 


(or piano). 


“THE 
) 


to pur- The 
Theater 
and every 


fins ul number on the 
Warriors is music for 
ballet, scored for 
and a test of any 
This, too, came off, to 
without a hitch, and in 


James 
Every seat 
performance began. HWHUN- 
NED AWAY. 
assisting artists ap 
Anita Atwater, so- 
William Gilboy, tenor, heard 
“Colonial Song” 
Fox and Geb- 
pianists, in “The 
ESE NUMBERS 


other 


“WIDOW’'S PARTY” 
Of the Kipling songs, the 
ow's Party see med on one 
effective. The ‘Colonial 
wordless voice parts, 


and Messrs. 
nen hian, 


A AS THE ENTIRE 


attempt more notable for 
audience to for, its thematic 
“Shepherd's That all these 
orchestra. Cries of ceived need hardly be said 
merely brought the “Shepherd's Hey" was not 
i his thanks, due to no fault of the 
to share the ADDED CHEERS TO 


invention, 


APPLAUSE. 
with vigorous but not exag 
knows what effects 
and gets them from 
admit that Grainger'’s com- 
playing and like his 
are SPONTANEOUS AND 


very many 
musicians 


Theater was 
there is no 
People’s Symphony 
MOST AM 
SENSATIONAL 
PROVED, THE MOST SUC- 


mobbed 

other It was hey-day at the 
People's Orchestra on 
Long before the hour of 
even after it, purposing 
into the lobby of the St 
only to thread out again 


when the 


person- 
rhythmic and 
would WAS ALREADY TAKEN. 
interesting conductor ; Again was the “Trish 

YET MR. GRAIN- not only of Mr. 
also of his discernment 
Others have 


and 


THE MOST ARDENT 
beat is sharp, 
elastic; though he 
he is not sparing of 
and for him yester- 


and SPIRIT ALONE DOES 


sentiment of a 
figured into something very 
and beauty. The orchestra, 


“COLONIAL SONG”, 
“TIGER-TIGER” (Kipling), for male chorus, a capella. 
“DANNY DEEVER” (Kipling), for: male chorus and orchestra 


WELL EQUIPPED AS CONDUCTOR the 


program, 


an army of instruments, 
orchestra's 
appearances, 
A PERFORM- 
ANCE OF SINGULAR ANIMATION, 


EFFECTIVE 
breezy 
hearing most 
Song,” 
is pleasantly 
dious and richly colored. ‘The he 
AN EXCITING PIECE TO HEAR, is ‘Me 


its enormous vigor 


warmly re- 
And that the 
repeated was 
audience, WHI 

THE MORE 
USUAL MEANS AND MEASURES OF 


pieces were 


Warren Storey Smith, Boston Post, 
Ja 


MR. GRAINGER’S DAY 
IN HIS OWN PIECES 
Naas FROM HIS OWN HAND 


concert of the 
Sunday 
beginning, and 
listeners pressed 
James 
since 
THE HOUSE, EVERY SEAT AND EV.- The 
ERY SQUARE OF STANDING ROOM the 


Tune” 
Grainger’s devotion, but 
folk-musie 
found this melody good in the 


with 


BUT FROM HIS PEN AND HIS 
iT FLOW 
THROUGH THE ORCHESTRA, WIST- 
FUL, DREAMFUL, EERY, HAUNTING— 
visioning folk 
like mystery 
erackled with 


P. 0. Box 446, White Plains, New York 


for two voices and orchestra. 


WIDOW’S PARTY” (Kipling), for male chorus and 


orchestra (or piano). 


exuberant rhythms and transitions of 
“The “Shepherd's Hey until, at the end, a 
glissando the piano Jes uding swept it 
like a gale of gayety Mock Morris” was 
equal instance of Mr. Grainger’s skill and 
sympathy as transcriber for orchestra of 
folk-song and folk-dance. He ts alive to 
rhythm; weaves his voices in free and fer 

tile fashion; spares color and abounds in 
tune; holds fast to direct and telling sim- 
plicities. Yet there is poetry in the meas 

ures. 

“The Warriors” other matter brought 
to pass by other mear iT IS WRITTEN 
FREELY AND AMPLY. It teems with 
rhythmic range ind vitality which 
are Mr Grainger best possession as 
composer. Bound by no formal presert 
tions, it is none the less knit, un 
folding, unified. 

Boston Evening Transcript, Jan. 19, 
CH —___———. 


The ‘Mock Morris,"’ ¢ 
of a Morris dance 
Irish tune fro m County 
herd’s Hey are 


imaginary 


virtuosity 


“Wid 


with its 
melo 
Warriors,” 


than 


close 


1925. 


opied on the style 
implies, the 
Derry, and “Shep 
bright examples of pure 
folk songs, the simplicity of which has 
not been lost in their orchestrs ation The 
unaccompanied ‘‘Tiger-Tiger’” and “The 
Widow's Party,” a hilarious affair, found 
both the glee club and orchestra thor 
oughly enjoying themselves 
In the “Colonial Song’ the 
expressing the feelings aroused by 
thoughts f his native land, Australia 
conveys in a plaintive melody a sort of 
“heimweh"” and TENDER SENTIMENT 
THAT AT ONCE TOUCHES THE 
HEART. The voices sing without words, 
and interchange the air with the euphon 
ium. IN THE OPINION OF MANY THIS 
NUMBER WAS THE GEM OF THE AF- 
TERNOON’S PERFORMANCE Anita 
Atwater was the soprano, and William 
Owen Gilboy the tenor Stuart Mason 
was at the plano 
warriors are supposed to appear in 
imagination from all time ind place 
THIS IS WILD, COLORFUL MUSIC, of 
dancing and marching, and a very fine 
march appears toward the close of the 


as its name 


19, 1925. 


composer in 


afternoon 


Theater; 
WITHIN 


proof 


"he orchestra, which was EVIDENTLY 
INSPIRED BY ITS GUEST CONDUC- 
TOR, PLAYED TO THE SATISFACTION 
OF ITS VAST LISTENERS. The audience 
was highly enthusiastic throughout the 
performance 
The Christian Science Meqtter, - 

an. 


trans- 
Boston, 
9, 1925. 
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Mischa Elman 1s engag 


If life is a play, some of us furnish merely the 


entr’acte mus 


= 

Fine art is that in which the hand, the head, and 
the heart of man go together 

“Oh where, oh where, is Leginska gone?” was the 
parody song at a recent musical dinner 

isiclibeaiaaa 

lhe Eskimos and Zulus are not even relatively 
civilized. They know nothing about professional 
jealousy 


A timely musical philosopher declares : “(Conserva- 
tives are those who build a road where radicals 
blazed a trail re 


A 
From the Evening Telegram: “Imagination is a 
fine thing It enables you to get along with a 


cheaper radio set “ 


\ man must be really old when he laments that 
no one nowadays plays Mendelssohn’s G minor 
piano concerto in public 

At any rate, Ananias, if asked to sing, never 
would have said: “I'll do it, but I have the worst 
cold I ever had in my life.” 

If some of the ultra-modern composers really feel 
any sort of emotion while they write their music, 
what kind of emotion would Freud call it? 


——— 


The Russian Soviet demands recognition from the 
United States, but President Coolidge and his Cab 
inet know their duty and are loyal to the American 
violinists 

Whether or not the so-called Clean Book Bill 
now before the Codes Committee of the New York 
State Senate has any bearing on music it is difficult 
to say. It may be that it touches upon some opera 
librettos or the words of some songs. But even if 
it does not threaten to inflict hardship upon us musi 
cians personally, it may not be amiss for us to 
realize that, if this bill passes, it will result either 
in the removal from sale of the Bible, the dictionary 
and Shakespeare ; the deletion of certain words and 
phrases from such books; or the relegation of the 
act to the Shelf of Forgotten Laws, where so many 
other disregarded laws may be found. It will be 
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time to make new laws when the laws we already 
have are properly and faithfully enforced. 
a 

That non-baseball playing conductor from abroad 
was surprised at rehearsal here last week when a 
general burst of laughter from the entire orchestra 
followed his admonitory cry: “First bass, you’re 
out.” 
Y 

One earnest listener at Sunday night’s concert of 
the International Guild assured us that the noise of 
the thunder sticks employed in the Cowell compo 
sition made him think of the “roaring of Daniel 
Jazz in the Lions’ Den.” 
—¢ 

A correspondent suggests that, “because Pres 
ident Coolidge will not permit the further elevation 
of big guns, he must have been studying the musical 
situation and discovered that some of its big guns 
are too elevated now in their own estimation.” 


If some American composer wishes to set a really 
fine thing to music, let him make a ballad, or even 
a symphonic poem, of the recent brave dash of men 
and dogs through the frozen North, to carry anti 
toxin to the diphtheria stricken city of Nome, in 
\laska. That was typically noble and heroic, typi- 
cally dramatic, typically American. 

Carmela Ponselle, sister of Rosa Ponselle, is an- 
nounced as a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company for next season. The appearance of two 
sisters in the same company and (doubtless) occa 
sionally in the same opera, will be something quite 
out of the ordinary in musical life. One recalls 
Adelina and Carlotta Patti, 

5 

Stravinsky soon will have finished his visit to 
America. Nothing seems changed here musically 
since he came, and the suspicion is strong that noth 
ing will change musically after he leaves. It is a 
sturdy and steadfast country after all, this Amer- 
ica of ours. , 

‘ 0 

\ popular musical fashion that never seems to 
change and always gains profitable patronage, is for 
an orchestra to give a program devoted entirely to 
Wagner, or to Tschaikowsky. The latest Wagner 
concerts were given by the Cleveland Orchestra, 
January 29 and 31, and the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
February 6 and 7. 

a Oe 

Evidence of the interest taken at home in the con 
certs of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and 
of the popularity with its hearers of the conductor, 
Fritz Reiner, is shown in the fact that the directors 
have just voted to increase the number of concerts 
in the regular subscription series next season from 
twelve pairs to twenty pairs. The length of the 
season will remain as at present, but concerts will 
be given every week except during the holidays and 
when the orchestra is away on tour. 
> 





If precedent is to be followed, the musicians at 
the Keith Palace Theater here will before long have 
the (for them) unusual experience of dodging bou- 
quets of violets, orchids and roses, which, aimed for 
the stage, will fall on their heads and shoulders in- 
stead. The men of the Metropolitan Opera Orches- 
tra got so used to it in the days when Geraldine 
Farrar sang there that they paid no attention. Now 
the Palace men will have to get used to it, too, for 
assurance is given that the erstwhile Metropolitan 
star will make her next appearance on the Keith 
Circuit. 


NO PRIMA DONNA 
Wise words on conductors from the Aberdeen 
(Scotland) Press and Journal: 


Fortunately we have shed some of our idiotic ideas with 
regard to the “star” conductor. We no longer expect him 
to wear bushy hair and flowing neckties. The modern 
“star” conductor is usually an extremely well-groomed per- 
son. One would not say that Mr. Weingartner is con- 
scious whether his apparel is immaculate or not, but Mr. 
Weingartner bears none of the outward or visible signs 
of the virtuoso conductor. He might easily be mistaken 
for a family doctor or a prosperous lawyer. He is as self 
contained as a detective. When the applause becomes 
tumultuous he smiles a slow and very kindly smile; only 
then does the earnest intentness of his normal expression 
relax. He is purposeful and precise. He reaches his desk 
quickly (he is an active man) and gets to work quickly; 
he wasted nobody's time. And the style is the man. There 
is no wasted effort; not a single superfluous gesture or trace 
of eccentricity or extravagance. To be sure, the extended 
little finger sometimes comes into play, but, watching it 
closely, one could not at any time imagine it quivering out 
crotchets as an imaginative commentator asserts it did at 
Glasgow last week. Style appears to be the last thing of 
which Mr. Weingartner is conscious of when he is conduct- 
ing. He is natural, unaffected, even casual; a conductor 
without vanity, 
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A SIGNIFICANT PHRASE 


“M. Francell,’ say The Times, “sang all his 
songs in French, thereby reaching the sympa- 
thies and attention of an audience largely com- 
posed of compatriots.” 

Could it ever be said, “Mr. Blank sang all of 
his songs in English, thereby reaching the sym- 
pathies and attention of an audience largely 
composed of compatriots?” 

If not, why not? 

It is a curious question, a curious problem of 
psychology, one of the most curious. Whether 
the singer is American, or English, or French, 
German, Italian or Russian, he does not reach 
the sympathies and attention of American audi- 
ences by singing English. 

At least, that is what we have been led to 
believe. True, some singers, notable exceptions, 
sing almost wholly in English. But nothing goes 
to prove that they are, therefore, more popular, 
more sympathetically received, or command the 
attention of their audiences any better than 
singers of like caliber who sing foreign lan- 
guages. 

Are we Americans, then, cast in a different 
mould from that which causes French people 
to be sympathetic to French—and, no doubt, 
Germans sympathetic to German, Italians sym- 
pathetic to Italian, Russians sympathetic to 
Russian? 

Is the reason for our peculiar attitude that 
most of the music sung was inspired by poems 
in foreign languages? That may have something 
to do with it. Certainly it is an astounding 
thing that America of all countries breeds com- 
posers who select words in foreign tongues for 
setting. 

The reply to that may be that Schubert set 
many of the poems of Scott, Shakespeare and 
other British poets. So he did, but he set their 
German translations. That is not what Amer- 
icans do. They set the foreign poems in the 
original. 

On the other hand, it is also true that some 
Russian and Polish composers have used Ger- 
man and French poems in the original for mu- 
sical setting, and that may partly explain. For 
Russian is as little a universal musical language 
as is English. 

And, of course, in the very old days, Germans 
used to write Italian opera because, seemingly, 
Italian was then the language of opera. In other 
words, people who write expect performance 
and do whatever is necessary to get it. So, also, 
with people who sing—if translations are un- 
popular they sing in the original language what- 
ever it may be, or some European language if 
they cannot sing the original. 

But is there a swing in America away from 
this condition of things? If there is, it is cer- 
tainly at present far from unanimous. Many 
people still insist that translations are bad, that 
they do not give the “accent” of the original 
(whatever that may be), and that they do not 
enjoy translations even though they may not 
understand a single word of any foreign tongue. 
They would rather follow the printed book of 
translations than understand. 

It was noticeable at the Medtner-Santagano 
concert the other night that the Russians present 
did not follow the printed words. It was also 
noticeable that the Americans present could not 
follow them satisfactorily. For the Medtner 
songs are so intimate in their expression of the 
meaning of the text in music that one must know 
the exact word for every chord and theme to 
get the point of it. 

Yet were these very same songs to be sung 
in adequate English translation it is doubtful if 
they would arouse any greater enthusiasms 
than they did when given in Russian. It is, in- 
deed, probable that the mere fact of the use of 
English would have caused a slight feeling of 
irritation which would have militated against 
the success of the songs. 

Does one rush any faster to buy tickets to a 
recital or to an opera when it is announced that 
English will be used? Not to such an extent 
that it calls for comment, at any rate. 

This is mere ignorance. Americans simply 
do not know how much they are missing by not 
being able to understand the words of song or 
opera. Gradually, very, very gradually, a 
change is coming which, ultimately, will put us 
on a footing of European countries in this mats 
ter. It took many decades in Germany and 
France. It will take just as long in America. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


The Trumbull-Brailowsky controversy, regarding 
the early teaching of the latter, is added to—and 
closed, so far as this department is concerned—by 
the attached letter, which seems to speak a word for 
the submerged tenth among piano instructors: 

Dear Variations: 
Hastings College Conservatory, 
Hastings, Neb. 

Why is some one always trying to knock the joy out of 
life? 

That awfully black and inky war indulged in by a select 
number of the voice teaching fraternity, a few months past, 
is now little more than a memory. All exponents of the 
noble art are now breathing more easily—if some of them 
breathe at all. The Samoiloff-Raisa-Rimini extremely one 
sided sparring match (if I haven’t forgotten the principals 
engaged) has been decided by the judges, not a draw. And 
along comes Alexander Brailowsky with a note that sends 
the mercury down several degrees. Whew! but it is chilly. 
“The lady in question, the assistant.” Possibly the gentle- 
man in question would not occupy his present position if 
the lady in question had not guided his destinies for quite an 
extended period, in the rudiments of music. If Mr. Brailow- 
sky again has occasion to refer to Miss Trumbull, we ex- 
pect he will use the impersonal pronouns she or it. 

| have searched through former copies of the MusicaL 
Courter, and believe that I have located the offensive (7) 
article to which Mr. Brailowsky refers. Copy of Dec. 
8, 1924. After repeated pe rusals of the article in question 
I have failed to locate a sentence or a hidden meaning that 
might be taken for a basis of Mr. Brailowsky’s unpleasant 
sensations. 

Yes, to the majority of us, that part of the pianist’s ca- 
reer to which Miss Trumbull has reference, is very inter- 
esting and well worth recording. We are all interested : 
the early development of the genius. There can be little i 
any doubt but that Miss Trumbull is an excellent euareier, 
and in this one case we have the proof furnished us to that 
effect. Everyone recognizes the article referred to as a 
form of advertising, although Miss Trumbull is not being 
accused of so using it. But it is legitimate, every copy of 
the Musica. Courter confirms the fact. Perhaps it should 
not be mentioned but we have a low, sneaking feeling that 
Mr. Brailowsky thought he had a chip on his shoulder and 
that ies Trumbull tilted it we the least bit. 

Well, well, let’s cheer up. God bless these instructors who 
teach the rudiments. 

Yours truly, 
CLARENCE CHANDLER. 
* * 

“Have genius,” says de Banville, “in art, talent is 
nothing.” All right; one portion of genius, please, 
postpaid, 

Re 

The advertising manager was in a towering rage. 

“What’s the trouble?” they asked. 

“Why, they went and placed our prima donna’s 
testimonial for a cold cure on the same page with 
the announcement that she had throat and 
couldn’t sing.” 


sore 


eer eR 

Pianist A tells us this about Pianist B: 

When B’s recital was half finished, the box office 
man was aroused from his nap by an odd sound. 
He yawned and looked out of the box, and there 
stood before him a little boy, weeping bitterly. 

“What is the matter, my little lad?” asked the man 
in the box, 

The boy, holding up a ticket coupon, said: 

“T want my money back.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because,” sobbed the boy, 
there all alone.” 


“l’m afraid to sit in 


RR eR 


There is our amigo, rare old Wilson G, Smith, who 
writes in the Cleveland Press of January 23: 


By the way, Leonard Liebling in the Musica. Courter 
defines “progressives” rather pat. 
His formula is: “Simply damn Bach, Beethoven and 


Brahms, throw in a few curses at Schumann, Schubert and 
Strauss. As for Wagner, just be patronizing.” 
And I might add, compose hideous and atrocious discords 
the uglier the better—if possible, and you will be en- 
titled to the degree of B. M. (Berserk of Music.) 
nem e 
France will pay her debt to America after a 
moratorium and a further grace of eighty years. 
Music teachers here are worrying that the sugges- 
tion may put ideas into the heads of fathers who 
even now pay the children’s tonal tuition bills none 
too quickly, 
eRe 
Edison and Marconi are fast getting on in years, 
but up to the time of our going to press neither had 
invented any way for the American symphonic com- 
poser to interest the public in his works. 
eRe 
J. F. pleads: “I don’t know Stravinsky per- 
sonally, so will you be good enough to suggest to 
4im that a timely and fitting subject for his next 
complex and descriptive orchestral work would be 
the typhoid oyster. And, by the way, don’t on any 





account forget to tell Godowsky that when he writes 
his suite on America’s typical achievements, he 
should not make the fatal mistake of forgetting to 
devote a piece to chewing gum.” 
mR ® 
Some of the heirs of Mozart, Haydn, and Bee- 
thoven are contemplating a combination suit for 
alienation of affections, against some of the mod- 
ernists who are trying to entice the public away 
from its ancient musical loves. 
RRR 
Musical lectures must be in demand in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The announcement of the February 
4 talk there by William A. C. Zerffi, of New York, 
winds up with this line: “The elevator will be 
stopped at the beginning of the lecture. Those arriv- 
ing late will ascend by the steps.” 


nrmre 
Two famous pianists, one traveling East, the 
other West, met at the railroad station of a tiny 


hamlet in the Arizona desert. “Giving a recital 

here?” asked X., with a deep show of interest. ‘‘No, 

[ got off to attend yours,” answered Z. earnestly. 
ner ese 


The famous misfortune of the piccolo player 
caught in the shower of gold pieces, is equalled by 
this tale of hard luck, from an English exchange: 

With news of extra “detective” vigilance at the big stores 
during this sales season comes memory of the bad luck of 
a worthy when the lights went out in one of the establish- 
ments. “There they were,” he lamented, “having the time 
of their lives, pinching the things right and left. And 
where was 1? In the grand piano department !” 

Is this really good advice, from one who ought to 
know: “Clap an extinguisher upon your irony, if 
you are unhappily blessed with a vein of it?” 

mR eR 

Which reminds us about H. H. Wetzler, the 
American conductor and composer, long resident 
abroad, who returned from Europe last week. He 
honored us with a visit and brought with him the 
score of his Visions, the big symphonic work which 
he is to lead shortly in Detroit and Chicago. One 
section of it is a Scherzo Ironico, of which he said: 
“IT endeavored in it to persiflage the style of the 
most radical of the ultra-modernists, and tried con 
sciously to write the greatest harmonic nonsense | 
could think of. But evidently our ears have become 
accustomed to the queerest sounds and even are be- 
ginning to be enticed by them, for some of the 
European critics wrote and many lay music hearers 
told me, that the passages in question are ‘lovely,’ 
‘seductive,’ ‘atmospherically charming,’ and_ the 
like.” 

RR eR 

Wetzler was the conductor who brought Richard 
Strauss to this country for the first time—a little 
less than twenty years ago—and had him give New 
York the world premiére of the Sinfonia Domestica. 

nRe 

“If the end of the world had come last Friday, 
as predicted,” writes B. J., “the loss of your weekly 
column would have been my only regret in life on 
another planet.” The chances are that the Musica. 
Courter would have been out just the same today, 
with merely a change of surroundings. For nearly 
fifty years this paper has survived law suits, heat 
waves, cold snaps, political and other landslides, 
fires, earthquakes, eclipses, financial panics, print- 
ers’ strikes, Parsifal, blizzards, and Beethoven 
cycles. The MusicAL Courter never has missed 
an issue during the almost half century of its exist- 
ence. Every other music paper published when the 
MusicaL Courter began its existence, has since 
that time suspended, gone into bankruptcy, or suf 
fered recurring periods of appearances and disap 
pearances. What then, boots it to the Musica. 
CouriER whether it is issued here or on Mars or 
Mercury? We have come to look upon the sheet 
as indestructible. 

| a 

Apropos, here is another quotation, from an M. 
B. H. letter: “As interesting a musical article as 
any I read last week, was the one in the New York 
Evening Journal, of February 6, which bore the 
caption: ‘Cat, Prisoner in Piano Two Weeks, 
Freed.’ ” 

nRmne 


Those who were astonished to read that Arturo 


Toscanini paid an income tax in Italy on only 50,000 
Lire were perhaps not aware of the fact that the 
distinguished conductor met with most serious finan- 
cial reverses during the war and that not so long 
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ago he was compelled to sell his home in order to 
meet his obligations, though it was later repur 
chased by friends and presented to him. ‘Toscanini, 
one hears, as the head of La Scala, receives a salary 
that is not extraordinary, even for Italy, and which 
would indeed be modest here. 

nme 


When Stravinsky played his piano concerto with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra last week, some persons 
applauded sincerely, others applauded politely, many 
laughed, and a few mourned. The orchestra was 
minus violins, violas, and cellos, and some of their 
players stood at the rear of the hall during the per 
formance of the concerto, One of them called the 
Stravinsky wind and percussion orchestra, a “jazz 
band.” Another said: “I like Gershwin’s jazz 
rhapsody better than Stravinsky’s.”” We would like 
to know what Mengelberg thought, as he was con 
ducting? We agree with the players we overheard 
The concerto sounded to us like unmelodic jazzed 


and jangled Bach and Handel. It was irritating 


music, spasmodic, ear-scraping, sour. If that is the 
way future piano concertos are to be, then we shall 
lock up ourselves up, and close the chapter, with 


Schumann 
played his 


those by Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky, and Liszt. Stravinsky 
work with magnificent futility. 
Rnmne 
In the old days children were sacrificed in the 
name of religion. Now they frequently are sacri 
ficed in the name of music. 
nme 
The Evening Sun of February 3 remarks inno 
cently: “Scientists have unearthed a scelidotherium 
in Argentina, but nobody knows how to play it.” 
mR er 
The Radio Silver Voice Loud Speaker is being 
advertised with this catch line: “As Liszt Would 
Want It.” 
eRe 
Signs of the times: The regular Saturday edition 
of the Sun for February 7 had twenty pages, while 
its Radio Magazine Section (supplement) had 
thirty-six pages. 
eRe 
Some dwellers in this city are surprised at the 
severity with which Ernest Newman, English guest 
critic of the Evening Post, is treating music and 
musicians as he finds them here. We are in receipt 
of a communication from R. C., defending New 
man, and saying: “English critics are more out 
spoken, and not as hypocritically patriotic as Ame‘ 
ican musical writers. For instance, | remember a 
review by the late John F. Runciman, in the Lon 
don Saturday Review, in which he said: “Elgar 
has given us nothing truly new or, in my opinion, 
genuinely great. Gerontius is a fine failure, The 
Apostles a shabby failure, The Kingdom a miserable 
failure.” 
2Rme 
Cincinnati 
is another unconventional 
starts with Sowerby’s orchestral suite, From the 
Northland, follows with Mozart arias and Mahlet 
songs (Claire Dux, soloist) and ends with Mahler’s 
fourth symphony. 


February 
selection, It 


Fritz Reiner’s 
20 and 21 


program of 


nReR, 

Willy, awakened by Nilly in the finale of Walk 
ure, grumbled his protest: “These darned operas 
last too long. Even that woman on the 
asleep.” 


stage 1s 


eRe 

We never quite grasped the meaning or force of 
the siang expression, “blah,” until we listened t 
the International Composers’ Guild concert at 
Aeolian Hall last Sunday evening. It was all “blah,” 
except a Sonatina by Bartok, and 
ments in the Carlos Salzedo pages. As 
to the tortured sounds at the 


Bela some mo 
we listened 


concert, our admuira 


tion rose more and more each instant for Mosz 
kowski’s celestially inspired Serenata, to say noth 
ing of Rubinstein’s Melody in F 
nme 
Atonal music only too often atomal music 
nme 
There is positively no truth in the rumor that 
Moriz Rosenthal disappeared recently before an out 


of town recital because he was afraid he might play 
a wrong note in Liszt’s Don Juan Fantasia 
nre 

By the way, Leginska’s feat is nothing 
instance, there’s Wagner’s Siegfried and his rapid 
transit helmet that enables its wearer to disappear 
and will himself anywhere else on the instant. Still, 
Leginska was hatless, so ’tis said. 


new. For 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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THE PROPOSED COPYRIGHT LAW 


There is a bill before Congress for the extension 
and revision of the present copyright law. The law, 
as it now stands, gives the composer only a very par- 
tial control over his music for a limited period of 
years. Why such a law was ever passed must always 
be a mystery to people to whom the only active fac- 
tor in the making of laws appears to be justice. 

Phe injustice of the law may best be made evident 
1 Suppose you own a piece of land. 
Phat piece of land is yours for all time to do with 
vhat you will, to make out of it what profit you can, 
to rent or sell at your discretion. It belongs to 
your children and your children’s children if they 
hold on to it, and their title to it will be protected 
by all the power of the law. 


al conmiparison, 


But if, out of your brain, comes a piece of music, 
that music is only very partially yours. Your title 
to it is restricted. If you write it down and dis- 
tribute it, it belongs partly to somebody else. And, 
after a certain number of years, it ceases to belong 
to you at all, but is handed to the world at large for 
the free use of everybody, to make whatever profit 
they can from its use or sale. 

lhe Authors’ League and the American Society of 
Authors and Publishers argue that this 
is wrong, and have presented a bill to the House 
Patents Committee for examination and considera- 
tion. The bill is opposed by a number of interests 
whose arguments are entertaining 1f not convincing. 
First of all they argue that the bill should not pass 
because the tunes of American popular music resem- 
ble some of the tunes of the classics. They argue 
that the tune of Yes, We Have No Bananas is the 
same as a tune from Handel’s Messiah, and they 
plead a number of similar examples. 

Leonard Liebling exploded such ideas of plagiar- 
ism years ago in his famous lecture entitled Beetho- 
ven and Other Plagiarists; Sigmund Spaeth fur- 
ther aided to an understanding of resemblances in his 
Common Music; and Frank Patterson in 
his book, How to Write a Good Tune, proved be- 
yond question that at least certain similarities were 
free from any taint of plagiarism, conscious or un- 


, (composers 


sense ot 


conscious, 

Undoubtedly some American popular composers 

borrow from the classics. But, even so, only a per- 

on of decided gifts as a tune writer can successfully 
so borrow. If you do not believe it, try it! There 
are thousands of catchy tunes in the classics which 
might be made into successful jazz, but it takes both 
talent and skill to do the making, and why should 
the successful maker of such jazz be denied his 
profits? What he makes is as absolutely new as the 
original tune, and he offers to an entirely new public 
something that that public would otherwise never 
have 

Ethically, of course, there is never any excuse for 
plagiarism, especially when the plagiarism lessens 
the artistic quality of the music. The argument of 
Sigmund Spaeth that such jazzing of the classics 
introduces the classics to the uncultured public is 
dangerous. But the people who are favoring or op- 
posing the proposed copyright bill are not interested 
in ethics ; their only interest is cash. And from that 
point of view we tail to see why the maker of jazz, 
borrowed or otherwise, should not be protected. And 
we call attention further to the indisputable fact that 
if the original composers of these classics had been 
protected by a proper copyright law their property 
could not now be appropriated by jazz writers. 

Alfred L. Smith, representing the Music Indus- 
tries Chamber of Commerce, takes the position that 
copyrights should protect the public. But no law 
protects the public that does not protect the indi- 
vidual. Anti-trust laws, rent laws, and so on, were 
designed to protect the public, but they were not so 
designed that they denied the individual the right to 
make a fair profit on his own property, or to make 
contracts controlling its use, nor were they designed 
to confiscate the owner’s property after a certain 
number of years, 

Mr. Smith is quoted as saying: “The public has 
the right to demand the retention of such restriction 
of copyright monopoly as is necessary to allow the 
fullest and freest use of music at the lowest pos- 
sible price.” 

There is no such thing as a “copyright monopoly.” 
There might be a sale monopoly or a performance 
monopoly if certain people could get complete con- 
trol of all the retail stores in the United States and 
of all the theaters, orchestras, mechanical players, 
etc. But those matters are amply covered by our 
anti-trust laws. 

As the thing stands at present, any composer can 
copyright his own work and can retain moderate con- 
trol of it for a few years. The control is not com- 


plete, for, if the composer permits one mechanical 
instrument to use it, all other mechanical instruments 


can use it upon the payment of fixed royalties. This 
obviously denies to the composer the right of con- 
tract-making, and part of his title to his work is sub- 
ject to confiscation. 

Mr. Smith is quoted as arguing that: “Three 
O’Clock in the Morning never gained one cent for 
its actual composer,” but he was careful not to ex- 
plain why the composer of this popular hit never 
earned a cent from it (which, by the way, is not a 
fact). The fact is, that the composer of this music 
was a native of some country with which the United 
States has no copyright treaty. Consequently Ameri- 
can publishers could use the work without paying 
royalties. The composer made royalties in his own 
country. He would have made royalties everywhere 
if the copyright laws were as they should be. 

Mr. Smith is reported to have told the committee 
that Dardanella was sold by the author for $100, 
“but the mechanical royalties to the publishers were 
very large.” 

Well, why not? If I want to sell my overcoat for 
five cents that’s my business. Schubert sold his 
Serenade for a few dollars. That was his business. 
But the enemies of copyright want to make the law 
so weak that the composer wili not be able to get 
even a few dollars for his music. Paul B. Klugh, 
of the National Broadcasters’ Association, complains 
that the radio interests had not been consulted in the 
planning of the new measure. Why should they be? 
Radio has shown just one single desire from the 
beginning of its career—to get everything for noth- 
ing. Until it was forcibly restrained it was using 
copyrighted music without the payment of produc- 
tion fees. Why should it now expect to have its 
interests considered ? 

Mr. Klugh asked for the right to make individual 
bargains between the radio broadcasters and the com- 
posers. Of course. He knows how unbusinesslike 
the musicians are and would much rather do busi- 
ness with them than with their association, The 
time will come when artists also will form an asso- 
ciation and there will be no broadcasting without 
adequate remuneration. 

Our copyright laws do not need weakening, but 
strengthening, and it would be in the interest of 
the manufacturers of mechanical players, machines, 
rolls and records to so strengthen them that they 
could make individual contracts with the composers 
or their representatives with the guarantee that other 
recording companies would be restrained from mak- 
ing records of the same music. 

Ra eee 
RARE TRANSLATIONS 


It is funny what different ideas translators have. 
Sue Harvard sang Porgi Amor, from The Marriage 
of Figaro, the other day with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra and this is the translation of the text as 
printed : 

Oh, believe, ‘twas less in anger 
Than in sorrow that I spoke: 
Had I borne thy coldness longer, 
Well, I ween, my heart had broke! 
Might I claim one boon from _ heaven, 
Oh, believe me, it would be 
That the pang thou has given, 
May be never felt by thee. 

As a matter of fact, the original text has only four 
lines and was translated as follows in the special 
libretto prepared for the Hinshaw production by 
H. O. Osgood: 

Aid me, Love, in gen’rous measure; 
Spare me sorrow, heed my sigh; 
Oh, restore to me my treasure 
Or allow me else to die! 

And here is what somebody did to Brahms’ Thou 

Art My Glorious Queen: 
Thou art my glorious queen 
With gentle bearing wonderful, 
Radiant thy smile as joyous spring, 
Beyond compare. Wonderful! 


Try singing that word “glorious” to the music. 
———_<$-—_ —— 
BRITISH ORCHESTRAS 


Some time ago the Musicat Courter was taken 
to task by the musical editor of the London Daily 
Telegraph for stating that the Bournemouth Or- 
chestra was the only municipal orchestra in England. 
Harrogate, Brighton, Margate, etcetera, our distin- 
guished friend said, all have their municipal orches- 
tras. It is a shame the way these Americans are 
uninformed about British music—or. words to that 
effect. 

Well, since then Birmingham has established a 
real municipal symphony orchestra, of a size and 
of artistic pretensions comparing with the world’s 
great orchestras. Dr. Adrian Boult is in charge, and 
the city foots the bill, just as it foots it for the 
libraries and the art galleries (and a much smaller 
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bill it is, other city governments please note!). In 
an interview Prof. de Selincourt, who is a moving 
spirit in the enterprise, says: “Birmingham is, | 
believe, the only place in the country where the 
municipality subsidises an orchestra solely for the 
benefit of its own citizens. What is being done, and 
has for years been done, at places like Bournemouth 
and Harrogate is, of course, admirable, but its 
primary motive with music is the attraction of visi- 
tors. As Birmingham makes no claim to being a 
pleasure resort, we can, I think, be regarded as free 
from all suggestions of wishing to ‘make’ out of 
our music. In so far as we provide music out of 
the rates we provide it for ourselves and our 
children.” 

Voila! The professor supplies us with our de- 
fense. That—a permanent orchestra for the benefit 
of the citizens—not a summer resort orchestra, is 
what we meant. Only, the professor includes even 
Bournemouth among the ineligibles, while we gave 
it the benefit of the doubt. Since Bournemouth is 
a winter resort as well, the orchestra is more in the 
nature of a permanent one, and it is, in any case, 
musically important. English symphony orchestras, 
outside of London, now include Birmingham, the 
Hallé at Manchester, the Scottish at Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, and Bournemouth. 

een anne 
INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 
FESTIVAL LEAGUE 

During the past month or more the Musicar 
Courter has been receiving requests for informa- 
tion regarding the International Music Festival 
League from persons who said they had been urged 
to join a chorus of five hundred voices which the 
League proposed to take to Europe next summer. 
A printed announcement was brought to this office 
which contained among other things the following: 

“At a meeting of the advisory board of the 
United States Federation of Oratorio Societies it 
was decided to lay before you the following plans 
for the purpose of increasing interest in your work, 
and swelling the membership of your organization. 

“The International Music Festival League is pre- 
paring to take a chorus of five hundred singers to 
Europe next summer as advanced propaganda of a 
great celebration in this country in 1926 of the One 
Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of American 
Independence.” 

On the back of the sheet on which the above— 
and much more to the same effect—was printed, 
there is a long list of the names of more or less 
prominent people, among them Walter Henry Hall, 
of Columbia University; C. Mortimer Wiske, di- 
rector of the Newark Music Festival, and J. H. 
Penniman, Provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr. Hall, called over the phone, said that he had 
allowed his name to be used through a misunder- 
standing and had resigned. Mr, Wiske, called over 
the phone, said that he “knew nothing about it.” Dr. 
Penniman, addressed by letter, replies as follows: 
“J return the document you sent me, and am writ- 
ing Mr. Jonathan C, Day a letter, of which I enclose 
a copy for your information, (Signed) J. H. Penni- 
man, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Office of the Provost. February 7, 1925.” 

Dr. Penniman’s letter to Mr, Day, who is named 
on the circular in question as treasurer of the Inter- 
national Music Festival League, is as follows: 
Jonathan C. Day, Esq., 

331 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. zs 
My dear Sir: 

My attention has just been called to the letterhead of the 
International Music Festival League, Inc., on the back of 
which I find my name printed in the Sesqui-Centennial Di- 
vision of Philadelphia, Pa. This is done without my _ per- 
m'ssion, and I request you to remove it. So far as I am 
aware I have nothing whatever to do with the International 
Music Festival League, Inc., and therefore do not wish my 
name used, 

(Signed) Jostan H, PENNIMAN. 

February 7, 1925. 

Offers made by a society which uses without au- 
thority the names of prominent men should be in- 
vestigated before being accepted. 


-—-—-~@)---— 
INTERESTING LIST OF “OPENERS” 
The following are the operas with which the 
various Italian opera houses opened their seasons 
on St. Stephen’s day: 


Milan (Scala}....... Mefistofele........... Conductor: Panizza 
ey ee ere 2 Vitale 
Turin (Regio)....... tnd on tice 45.0 0's 0 ss Marinuzzi 
Naples (San Carlo)..Tannhauser............ . Podesta 
Parma (Regio)...... | Serre rr S Vitale 
BN os a9 v0 8546 nod ee. EEE Pe 4 Bellucci 
Se ae ROO a cnas ons cece ’ Pais 
Ks ndavwseneceae ; RCE a ee “ Neri 
SS aS Giuletta e Romeo...... ne Zandonai 
0 SCS ae UNS oo ans ots read rd Failoni 
Reggio d’Emilia......Manon Lescaut......... ” Failoni 

a Armani 


Turin also announces Nerone under Toscanini. 
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Zay Allegory Criticized 
To The Musica Courter: 

It has appeared to the writer that Mr. Henri Zay is in 
constant use of a word, the true meaning of which is not 
definite in his own mind. The word is “mechanical.” Mr. 
Zay has been making free with this word in places in which 
the word “technical” should certainly have suggested itself. 
No one, for instance, who selects his words with care as to 
definition, would speak of the physician as “mechanical.” 
A physician is a man born to his vocation, one whose work 
is inspired by a far greater love than that known to the 
average artist—the love of his fellow man, for whom he 
constantly sacrifices his daily comtort and often gives up his 
very life. Could such a character be “mechanical?” Tech- 
nical he is, to the highest degree, and scientific. He could 
not depend entirely upon the vocation which inspires his 
heroic soul and urges him on, when man is in distress. 
What good would be his vocation, his temperament, were he 
not deeply learned in the technicalities of medical science? 
The very lives entrusted to his care are dependent upon the 
accuracy of his technical knowledge. Has the point been 
reached, at which the conceit of the teacher of singing can 
wrap him so closely, that he may sit smugly and speak of 
the scholarly physician as “mechanical” because he is a 
scientist ? 

In Mr. Zay’s allegory in the January 22 issue of the 
MusicaL Courter, entitled, “Science and Art,” his char- 
acters, impersonating the title roles, are in reality a Mechani- 
cal Engineer and an Artist,—an unfair combination, since 
the object of the allegory assumed to have been to compare 
the relative usefulness to the singer of science and art. The 
conclusions drawn therefore, were most deceptive. 

It is natural science, that which deals with material beings, 
from which the artist must draw his technic. The greatest 
artitsts amongst painters have had to study the human 
anatomy, bone for bone, muscle for muscle, and then the 
whole construction, in order that their pictures might not 
be caricatures of the human form, portrayed through the 
“fine artistic imagination,” but, as nearly as possible, life- 
like. 

If the physician must have a fine, technical and practical 
scientific knowledge of the entire body, the painter have a 
clear knowledge of its bone and muscular construction, 
how then can the technic of the singer be correct, w 
knows not even the construction of the organ of voice and 
its resonators, that he may understand when he is properly 
using and when abusing the vocal instrument? 

Where is the great pianist, the great violinist, the great 
instrumentalist in any branch, who would pooh-pooh the 
idea of knowing the instrument upon which he plays and 
the full technic of its use, or who would talk only of the 
esthetic side of his art to his student, lest knowledge of the 
construction of his instrument should “make the student 
self-conscious”? Are singers to be educated to bury their 
heads in the sand of ignorance, and imagine that no one 
divines the bulky body of their imperfections in voice pro- 
duction, while they blissfully interpret? 

It is high time that teachers cease to deceive the student 
by frothy words which say nothing and explain to him the 
reasons for everything, the true reasons which Nature dis- 
closes in the sciences. After the student knows what he is 
doing and why, let him have all of the art of which he is 
capable, for only then can he possibly handle art. There is 
no art which is not based on solid technic. 

(Signed) Epna Bisnor DANIEL. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trumbull-Brailowsky Controversy 


To the Musicat Courier: : 

I regret that Mr. Brailowsky has taken exception to a pub- 
lication in your journal of December 18, the facts of which 
can readily be substantiated. 

By turning to the files of the Musicat Courter of 1912, 
1913 and 1914, you will see in the letters of your European 
representative, Mr. Osgood (now one of your editors), and 
your Vienna correspondents, Mr. Winton and Mr. Angold, 
that I am justified in entertaining a feeling of personal 
pride in the pianistic achievements of Alexander Brailowsky. 

During the period of nearly two years preceding his debut 
I supervised his work for Leschetizky, giving him over 160 
hour-lessons, 

To quote briefly from the Musicat Courter of November 
26, 1913, Mr. Angold wrote: “Alexander Brailowsky, the 
boy pianist, made his debut in the concert world yesterday 
in the Kleiner Saal of the Konzert Haus. . His tech- 
nic and interpretation were truly astonishing . . the ova- 
tion at the end must have been equally gratifying to his 
brilliant teacher, Florence Trumbull.” 

(Signed) Florence TRUMBULL. 

Chicago, January 21, 1925. 


Page George Ketiladze! 
To the Musicat Courter: 

I have a manuscript of a Mazurka by George Ketiladze of 
no address sent to me by mistake by some publisher in one of 
my personal return envelopes without any indication of the 
publisher or his address, 

I wrote to many firms and they all claimed to have made 
the mistake and then discovered that the MSS. was not 
sent out from their offices. 

If Mr. Ketiladze reads this or if anyone knows his address, 
I shall be happy to mail it to him at once. 

(Signed Russett S. GIBert. 

83 Cleveland Street, 

Orange, New Jersey. 


Martha Baird Playing in London 


Among the engagements filled this season by Martha 
Baird was a joint recital with Joseph Hislop, tenor, at the 
Queen’s Hall, London. Miss Baird is giving a series of 
piano recitals at Aeolian Hall, also in London, the first one 
taking place January 15. The second will be given Febru- 
ary 25 and the third March 31. The pianist was engaged 
for Jacques van Lier’s concerts at Aeolian Hall on January 
27. February 15 will find her playing at the People’s Pal- 
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ace Sunday concert and March 5 she will appear at the 
Lyndhurst Hall classical concert. 


METROPOLITAN PRESENTS 
DELIGHTFUL DOUBLE BILL 





“Cavalleria Rusticana and Le Coq d’Or Given, the Latter 


for First Time This Season—Falstaff, Jenufa, 
Boheme and Carmen Repeated. 


The February 1 (Sunday evening) concert at the Met- 
ropolitan offered a wealth of variety and fine singing. The 
first act of Lohengrin was sung by Ryan and Gordon, 
Altglass, Schutzendorf, Gabor and Gustafson. The third 
act of Traviata was another splendid number, sung by 
Mme, Sabieneva and Wells with Tokatyan, Tibbett, Picco 
and D’Angelo and Ananian. The third act of Tales of 
Hoffman was contributed by Dalossy and Wakefield and 
Errolle, Rothier, Paltrinieri and D’Angelo. A scene from 
Mephistopheles was sung by Peralta, Bonnetti, Chamlee, 
Paltrinieri and Didur. Picco and the entire chorus of the 
Metropolitan sang a scene from Gioconda. Bamboschek 
was the conductor for the entire program. 

FALSTAFF, FEBRUARY 2 

Falstaff was given for the third time on February 2. 
There were two changes in the cast, Armand Tokatyan 
appearing as Fenton in place of Beniamino Gigli, and 
Henriette Wakefield taking the role of Mistress Page, re- 
placing Kathleen Howard, both doing justice to their re- 
spective roles. 

Antonio Scotti as Falstaff was liberally applauded, while 
Lawrence Tibbett as Ford again revealed his vocal and 
histrionic powers and accordingly received vociferous ap- 
plause bordering on an ovation. Lucrezia Bori, as Mis- 
tress Ford; Frances Alda, as Anne, and Marion Telva, as 
Dame Quickly, repeated their triumphs of former appear- 
ances in these roles. Others in the cast were Angelo Bada, 
as Dr. Caius; Giordano Paltrinieri, as Bardolph, and Adamo 
Didur, as Pistol. Tullio Serafin conducted energetically, 

JeNurA, Fresruary 4 

Jenufa, in German, was given its last performance of the 
season on February 5 before a capacity house. The reason 
for this was, perhaps, that opera goers who had not already 
heard Jenufa wished to witness the production before it 
is shelved. Certainly it does not seem to be the type of 
libretto that an American audience would enjoy. Lyric- 
ally it has little to make one enthusiastic. The four prin- 
cipals—Jeritza as Jenufa, Branzell as the foster Mother 
of Jenufa, Laubenthal as Stewa, and Meader as Laca 
held interest with forceful, passionate, appealing and really 
beautiful singing and acting. The other roles were .com- 
petently handled by Schuetzendorf (the mill foreman), 
James Wolfe (the judge), Laura Robertson (his wife), 
Ellen Dalossy (Karolka), Grace Anthony (a maid), Char- 
lotte Ryan (Barena) and Marie Mattfield (an Aunt) 
Artur Bodanzky conducted. 

CAVALLERIA RusTICANA AND Le Cog D’Or, Fesruary 5 

There was a special matinee on Thursday afternoon to 
hear the double bill of Cavalleria Rusticana and Le Coq 
D’Or. In the former one of the outstanding features was 
the singing of Gigli. Peralta was the Santuzza and Mme. 
Telva, the Lola. The cast is one familiar to opera goers, 
and, as usual, there was stormy applause. Le Coq D'Or, a 
fascinating Russian pantomime, was offered for the first 
time this season. The cast was very much the same as last 
year, Galli-Curci singing the part of the Princess and Diaz 
as the Magician and Didur the King. The ballet was prac- 
tically the same as on former occasions, with Galli and 
Kosloff and Bonfiglio in the principal parts. 

La Boneme, Fepruary 5 

Because of the indisposition of Marie Muller, Frances 
Alda re-appeared in one of her best roles on February 5 
that of | Mime in Puccini's always popular opera, La 
Boheme. Mme, Alda was in excellent voice and aroused 
the admiration of the audience through the beauty and 
appeal of her singing and her fine acting. Lauri-Volpi, 
making his first appearance this season and coming fresh 
from notable success in Bologna, was Rodolfo and proved 
to be at his best form. He sang beautifully throughout the 
evening, bringing down the house with the familiar aria in 
the first act, and being called before the curtain time after 
time. He looks the part, too, and acts it to perfection. The 
audience was very glad to see one of its favorites back 
again. Danise was a rich-voiced Marcello, his associates be- 
ing Picco as Schaunard and Mardones as Colline. The 
Musetta of Louise Hunter was one of the bright spots of 
the performance; she sang extremely well and was spirited 
and sprightly in her acting, while in appearance there was 
nothing more to be desired. Papi conducted. 

CARMEN, Fepruary 6 

A repetition of Carmen at the Metropolitan Opera House 
last Friday evening brought an important change in the 
cast, Edward Johnson appearing on that occasion as Don 
Jose for the first time this season. It unquestionably was 
a notable performance, for Mr. Johnson not. only had a 
beautiful voice to offer but he also proved himself a con- 
summate actor. He entered wholeheartedly into his char- 
acterization, singing with fine artistry and acting with 
sincerity and dramatic intensity. Worthy of comment also 
is the manner in which he enunciated the text throughout 
the opera. His singing of the Flower Song was one of the 
high spots of the evening and brought him an ovation. 
Don Jose is a role in which Mr. Johnson should be heard 
frequently at the Metropolitan. 

The remainder of the cast was the same as formerly. 
Giuseppe De Luca won another success as Escamillo, scor- 
ing especially in the Toreador song, and Ina Bourskaya 
repeated her familiar delineation of Carmen. A _ special 
word of praise should be given to Queena Mario, who 
made a thoroughly charming Micaela and sang and acted 
with conviction. Her rendition of the Je dis que rien ne 
m'épouvante aria was sung with artistic feeling and emo- 
tional warmth. Giovanni Martino as Zuniga and Grace 
Anthony as Frasquita both handled their roles capably. 
Others in the cast who aided in the success of the perform- 
ance were Henriette Wakefield, Paolo Ananian, George 
Meader and Lawrence Tibbett. 

The chorus sang with excellent spirit and energy through- 
out the opera. The ballet, too, was thoroughly enjoyed. 


Louis Hasselmans conducted. 








NEWS FLASHES 








Fateful Bird in the Offing 


Chicago, February 10.—It is an open secret that 
the stork is hovering over the household of Giorgio 
Polacco, artistic director of Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, and Edith Mason-Polacco, one of its 
prima donnas. Mr. and Mrs. Polacco are very 
happy indeed in anticipation of an early summer 
event. 








Stearns to Complete Opera 


New York.—The Morning Telegraph announces 
that it will send its music critic, Theodore Stearns, 
to spend the summer on the Island of Capri, where 
he will have leisure to complete the score of his 
opera, Atlantis. The book, also by Mr. Stearns, is 
already completed and in printed form. Mr. 
Stearns’ opera, The Snowbird, was produced last 
season by the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 








McCormack Taking Enforced Rest 


New Orleans, February 10.—John McCormack is 
leaving here today for Miami, Fla., where he will 
spend the next two weeks in rest, recovering from 
a cold which he contracted while en route here. 
His concert, scheduled for last evening, was can- 
celled as were all his future dates up to March. 
He had planned to take a short vacation in March 
and will endeavor to transfer his cancelled Febru- 
ary dates to then. 








Carmela Ponselle for Metropolitan Opera { 


New York.—Carmela Ponselle, contralto, sister 
of Rosa Ponselle, well known Metropolitan opera 
and concert prima donna, has been engaged for the 
Metropolitan next season. Carmela Ponselle re- 
cently appeared at a Metropolitan Sunday night 
concert there, singing a duet with her sister, and 
so impressed the authorities that the engagement 
followed. She has had considerable experience 
both in concert and on the operatic stage. 








First American Work to Be Broadcasted 
from London 


London, January 30.—The first performance will 
be given in London of Stillman Kelly’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress at the British Broadcasting Company's 
concert at Covent Garden on March 12 next. The 
work, which will be broadcasted to all stations, 
will be performed by the Wolverhampton Musical 
Society under the conductorship of Joseph Lewis. 
The singers are Ursula Greville and John Coates. 

G. C. 








Philharmonic Wage Increase 


New York.—Though not yet officially announced 
by the Philharmonic directors, it is reported on 
good authority that a compromise has already been 
arrived at in the matter of the increased wage de- 
mands of the players of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. The increase asked for was $25 a week; the 
increase granted, $10 a week. This brings the 
weekly minimum for four rehearsals and four con- 
certs up to $70 a week and as an extra rehearsal 
costing $5 is practically always held, the actual 
minimum is $75. Comparatively few of the players 
receive the minimum wage. The average hitherto 
has been $85, which will increase to $95 now. It is 
highly probable that a similar agreement will be 
arranged between the management of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra and its players, who are 
also asking for an increase. 











British Prima Donna to Come for Cincinnati 
Festival 

London, February 30.—Florence Austral, noted British 
operatic soprano, has been booked for the Cincinnati Festi 
val which takes place in May next, and ieaves England the 
end of April. At the first concert she will take part in 
the performance of Brahms’ Requiem, and at others will 
sing excerpts from Tannhauser and Meistersinger, et« rhis 


will be Miss Austral’s first appearance in America 
GC 
Story & Clark Musicales 
On February 5, at the nineteenth of the series of musi- 


cales at the Story & Clark piano warerooms, a capacity 
audience gathered to hear Leonora Miller, soprano, who 
rendered several groups, disclosing a voice of excellent qual- 
ity which she used with intelligence; Katherine Ives, pianist, 
who played several compositions with decided skill; Franck 
C. Barber and Miss Ives in delightful selections for two 
pianos. Regina Schiller proved a capable accompanist to 


Miss Miller. All were heartily applauded. 
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articulation, His singing was full of style and polish, and 
iis charm of personality and intelligent understanding of 
the music created a deep impression on his hearers. It was 
a genuine pleasure to listen to a singer who depended more 
upon the delicacy of his art than upon the beauty of his 
voice to win his effects. He is dramatic, but at no time 
overdid the dramatic side of his music, as it must always be 
a temptation to an opera singer to do. His manner was one 
of restraint and finesse, and his success with his audience 
justified and legitimate 


Max Rosen 

It was a large and enthusiastic audience that greeted Max 
Rosen, violinist (who had not been heard in this country 
since 1921), at Carnegie Hall on February 3. <A rousing 
welcome it was, and the young artist merited all the enthusi 
asin displayed , 

When heard here last Mr, Rosen aroused more than a 
little admiration, for he won his place among the best of 
the younger wielders of the bow He returns even more 
interesting. His tone was always good; now it seems to 
have greater volume and color His technic is unusually 
revealed in the Paganini concerto in D major, and 
pleasing. Moreover, he 
held his listeners 


fine, a 
an elegance of style that is 
plenty of it—which 


he ha 
has temperament 
enraptured 

With his new accompanist, Richard Wilens, he gave a 
beautiful reading of the Cesar Franck sonata, which served 
to win his audience from the start. After this, both wer« 
recalled numerous times. Following the Paganini came a 
charming Hebrew Melody, Dobrowen; Rosen’s own ar 
rangement of Franz’s The Rose Complained, and Capric« 
in A minor, Wieniawski-Kreisler. Wladigeroff’s Bulgarian 
rhapsody, heard for the first time, proved to be extremely 
brilliant. Many encores were demanded by the responsive 
audience 


New York Chamber Music Society 

It was the New York Chamber Music Society that first 
performed Deems Taylor's Through the Looking 
originally written for chamber combination and now going 
through all the orchestras of the world in its enlarged form 
On February 3, at Aeolian Hall, Carolyn Beebe’s organiza- 
tion played a new work of his, called The Portrait of a 
Lady, especially written for the Society, a rhapsody for 
plano, two violins, viola, cello, double bass, flute, oboe, clar 
inet, bassoon and French horn. It was the first perform 
ance of the work. The main theme, quiet, tranquil, thickly 
and richly harmonized, suggested that Mr. Taylor’s lady 
friend, whoever she may be, is of pleasant, if somewhat 
phlegmatic disposition. In the two subsidiary themes (the 
same in notes though different in rhythm) lies the only 
suggestion that her placidity was occasionally ruffled—by 
herself or perhaps by Mr. Taylor. There was plenty of the 
melody which pours out so freely from Mr. Taylor’s pen 
and of which (thank Heaven) he is not ashamed and in the 
orchestration there is that same mastery of means and surety 
of effect that one finds in The Looking Glass suite. The 
organization gave an excellent performance of it and the 
audience called the players, as well as Mr. Taylor, to the 
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ESTELLE GRAY-LUEVINNE, 
Mme. Gray-Lhevinne’s entire musical education was won by 
of eight she gave her 
first unassisted violin recital to an audience of fifteen hun 
dred persons at the Alhambra Theater in San Francisco, Cal. 
When she was eleven, at which time this picture was taken, 
she played the entire 
with orchestral accompaniment. 


a series of scholarships. At the age 


Mendelssohn concerto from memory 


edge of the stage, the former reaching it from the back door 
and Mr. 7 aylor from seat M-1 

For the rest there was 4 playing of Schubert’s agree 
able but rather long F major octet, a performance of a 
Divertimento in F major for piano, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, and French horn, by Paul Juon, which had very 
little to say indeed, and took rather a time saying it; and 
a quintet in A minor by Novak for piano, two violins, viola 
and cello. If the middle and end of each movement had 
only been as good as their beginnings it would have been a 
decided acquisition to chamber music literature. The per 
formers of the evening were Carolyn Beebe, the New 
York Quartet (Ottokar Cadek, Jaroslav Siskovsky, Ludvik 
Schwab, Bedrich Vaska), Gustave Langenus, Lamar String 
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From Coast to Coast the Critics Agree: 


EAST 
“That well established firm of 
virtuosi, Maier and Pattison 
(may they never dissolve! ) 
played the piano parts in the 
C minor double concerto of 
Bach and did their best for it.” 
—New York Herald Tribune, 

December 22, 1924. 


“Throughout, Mr. Maier and 
Mr. Pattison caught the flow 
and the flavor of this ancient 
music; kept to that oneness of 
tone which is their unique pos- 
session; played at colloquy and 
every other give and take; met 
and parted only to run back 
again in little smiling races.” — 
Boston Transcript, December 


20, 1924. 


“A technical tour de force, 
this piece (Bliss’ Concerto for 
two pianos, winds and percus- 
sion) is distinctly audacious and 
amusing. The performance was 
equal to the music. The pianists 
gloried in its extravagance and 
brilliancy.”—New York Times, 
January 5, 1925. 


MIDDLE WEST 


“They have raised this form 
of entertainment to a higher 
level than any two pianists in 
memory.” — Chicago Tribune, 


Nov. 5, 1924. 





“Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 
in their concert for two pianos in 
Hill Auditorium, played with 
such contrasts in rhythm, power 
and interpretation that it made 
one forget that the piano is ordi- 
narily a monotonous _instru- 


ment.” — Ann Arbor Times- 


News, November 3, 1924. 


“No greater pleasure can well 
be prepared for pianists and lov- 
ers of piano music than that 
which Guy Maier and Lee Pat- 
tison can give when they are oc- 
cupied in their justly famous 
two-piano recitals.” — Chicago 


News, November 5, 1924. 


WEST 


“We owe them a debt of grati- 
tude, for they have convinced 
an incredulous world that the 
piano duet is not an outmoded 
form, but, in the hands of men 
who are masters of their craft, 
it can give rare pleasure to the 
most exacting.” —San Francisco 
Examiner, January 26, 1925. 


“Maier and Pattison are im- 
maculate players, blessed with a 
sensitiveness of touch that might 
be the envy of many ‘famous’ 
solo players. Each of them lov- 
able as a musician-poet of the 
keyboard, each of them subordi- 
nates himself to the other. The 
result is perfect tonal adjust- 
ment.”—Los Angeles Express, 
January 28, 1925. 





“That inimitable two, Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, played 
yesterday and repeated their 
success of last year in this city. 
No greater example of two- 
piano art exists than these 
artists, whose recital combines 
perfect synchronization not 
only of music but of tempera- 
ment as well.”—San Francisco 
Bulletin, January 26, 1925. 
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Frank La Forge were not merely a colorful background, 
but stood out as highlights in the picture. 


The Ritz-Carlton Musicale 


At the Ritz-Carlton musicale on February 4 the soloists 
were Tina Filipponi, pianist; Lucille Chalfant, soprano, and 
Colin O’More, tenor. Miss Filipponi is a young Italian 
artist who in her recent New York debut recital was en- 
thusiastically received and highly praised as an unusual 


pianist. She began her program with two Chopin num- 
bers, a Romanza and an etude, in which were revealed 
poetic sensitiveness and charm, and a tone of ingratiating 


quality. It was in her second group, however,—Paseo Noc- 
turno, by Turino, and El Vita, by Infanta—that Miss Filip- 
poni scored her biggest hit. Here there was abundance of 
vitality and subtlety of rhythm and a sure, facile and 
efficient technic. Her forte lies in music of the modern 
Spanish type. As encores she added a delightful Spanish 
number and Liadow’s Music Box. 

Miss Chalfant is the possessor of a clear, flexible soprano 
voice, which was heard to good advantage in the aria from 
Sonnambula. Her lucidity of tone, the ease with which 
her highest notes are taken and the charm of her person- 
ality all contributed to the cordial reception with which 
she met. A later group consisted of songs by Hageman, 
Rudolph Ganz and John Densmore, the latter with a flute 


color, 


obligato played by Mr. Rodeman. These were interpreted 
with fine feeling. 
Colin O’More, widely known through his concert and 


opera appearances and phonograph records, gave decided 
pleasure through his artistic renditions of a group of French 
songs by Duparc, Dupont, Messager and Fourdrain, and 
later a group in English by Campbell-Tipton, Walter Golde, 
Tscherépnin, and Rachmaninoff. Mr. O’More’s voice, a 
beautiful lyric tenor, is of velvety smoothness and he sings 
with finished style, ‘good vocal control and depth of feel- 
ing. He and Miss Chalfant concluded the program with a 
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duet from Rigoletto. May Fine and Florence Barbour, ac- 
companists for Miss Chalfant and Mr. O’More respectively, 
provided excellent accompaniments. A capacity audience 
attended the recital and gave evidence of genuine enjoy- 
ment, recalling all of the artists for encores. 


Beatrice Martin 


On Wednesday evening, Beatrice Martin, who has not 
been heard in New York in several years, made a successful 
re-entry at Aeolian Hall, having the always valuable assist- 
ance of Walter Golde at the piano. 

Miss Martin withdrew from the concert field to devote 
more time to study and program making, and her appearance 
upon this occasion served to show that she benefited consid- 
erably. To begin with, vocally the soprano has made rapid 
strides. Her voice is delightfully fresh and of excellent 
quality—the kind of a voice that is always pleasant to one’s 
ear—and she sang for the most part with taste and dis- 
crimination. If some of her top notes were a little forced, 
there was much else to counteract that. Her low and middle 
registers were warm, and there was a smoothness that added 
to the pleasure of her singing. As an interpreter, she was 
interesting, doing the light numbers with a charm and 
grace that contrasted nicely with the depth of feeling of 
such arias as the Pleurez, pleurez, mes Yeux, from Le Cid. 
The German and English groups gave especial pleasure, 
although her entire program was well received and several 
extra numbers were demanded. 


FEBRUARY 5 
New York Philharmonic 


Willem Mengelberg’s first appearance this season in a 
regular subscription concert at Carnegie Hall, on February 
5, included the coincident appearance of Igor Stravinsky, 
who played his own piano concerto for the first time in 
New York. It begins with an undistinguished chorale-like 
passage—one can hardly call it a tune—orchestrated in a 
most peculiar manner. As Mr. Stravinsky sat there looking 
calmly at the orchestra and entirely satisfied, one was 
obliged to assume that the men were playing correctly, 
strangely as the result sounded. The orchestra, incidentally, 
consisted of full brass and wind, with eight double basses 
and three tympani, Then Mr. Stravinsky began and played 
extraordinarily loudly and extraordinarily quickly on the 
piano for eight minutes, after which there was applause, 
which took up about another minute. Then he played more 
slowly on the piano about four minutes, and finally played 
very quickly, indeed, for say, two and a half minutes. Next 
the orchestra repeated the opening chorale, whereupon Mr. 
Stravinsky played faster than ever before for about four 
seconds, the shortest coda on record. And during most of 
the time that Mr. Stravinsky played he was aided, abetted, 
interrupted or cross- purposed by the orchestra. The first 
part of the fast music sounded as if it might have been 
written by Bach during a delirious moment. The slow music 
was decidedly undistinguished, relief coming only from one 
or two solo passages for the piano which actually sounded 
as if they might have been written for that instrument. 
The last fast part included some of those peculiar syncopa- 
tions which Mr. Stravinsky evidently thinks are what he 
naively calls ragtime. Speculation on a work like this is 
useless. A critic can only record his own impressions. For 
this one, the Stravinsky piano concerto is a work that may 
disappear into oblivion any second and remain there for- 
ever. 

Before the Stravinsky there was a performance of the 
hour-long Schubert C major symphony, on which someone 
should lay sacrilegious hands to the extent of about twenty 
minutes; and after it there was a circus performance of 
the Tschaikowsky 1812 overture. The program was repeated 
without fear or favor on Friday afternoon. 

And in using the word circus, nothing derogatory to Mr. 
Mengelberg is meant. Tschaikowsky intended it to be a fes 
tive, rowdy sort of piece and the noise that Mr. Mengel- 
berg’s augmented band made stirred the inwards. One 
regretted only that the called-for battery of guns had not 
been stationed in nearby Central Park for use at the proper 
moment. The audience burst into cheers even before the 
end. 





Maria Carreras 

Maria Carreras’ artistry again charmed a good sized audi- 
ence at Aeolian Hall on February 5. Three old dances and 
arias of the sixteenth century (Italiana, Siciliana and 
Passacaglia) by unknown composers, transcribed for the 
piano by Ottorino Respighi, opened her program. These 
were followed by Beethoven's thirty-two variations in C 
minor and then Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata. The 
latter was the high light of the program and revealed the 
Spanish-Italian pianist at her best. She brought to its 
interpretation musical authority, intelligence, a sympathetic 
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JOHN McCORMACK 
SIGNS. 
Neat spring John McCor- 
mack is going to make his 
first concert tour through 
the Orient. This shows 
him signing a _ contract 
with <A. Strok (left), 
manager, of Shanghai, 
China, The man looking 
on is McCormack’s attor- 
ney, Mr. Doyer. 
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understanding, artistic instincts and technical ability that 
gave her free rein for expression. 

Mme. Carreras has a distinctly individual charm. She is 
sincere in her art and possesses fine musical sensibilities. 
Her tonal palette contains many varied colors which she 
uses with discrimination. The third group contained two 
Liszt numbers which were not of the virtuoso but of the 
romantic type. His Petrarca sonetto and Le Mal du Pays 
were rendered with lovely tone, appropriately meditative and 
with poetic imagination. The delightful Pick-Mangiagalli 
number, La Dance d’Olaf, was exquisite in its delicacy and 
fantastic lightness, winning a repetition. The Albeniz Na- 
varra and Chopin’s Allegro de Concert were the concluding 
numbers. -Applause was spontaneous and prolonged. Hav- 
ing the lights in the hall dimmed was restful and pleasing. 


Alberto Sciaretti 


Alberto Sciaretti gave his second piano recital at Aeolian 

Hall before a large and eager audience on the evening of 

i February 5, playing three groups of numbers sufficiently 

varied to prove his skill as an interpreter of piano literature. 

From beginning to end he was interesting, presenting his 

different selections with finished style and marked technical 
ability. 

The piece de resistance of the evening was the Beethoven 
Appassionata Sonata, given an expressive rendition by the 
artist. The program was opened with Toccata e Fuga in 
A minor, Frescobaldi, transcribed from the organ by Otto- 
rino Respighi. Three lovely Scarlatti numbers followed— 
Con Spirito e presto in A; Pastorale in D minor, and 
Presto in D—all accorded clear cut, smooth flowing inter- 
pretations. The final group comprised four Chopin selec- 
tions, three Mignardises by Pick-Mangiagalli and Giga and 
Tarantella by Martucci. 

To say that Mr. Sciaretti’s hearers were enthusiastic is to 
put it mildly. He was accorded a reception that was quite 
deafening. 







Germaine Schnitzer 

At the new Chickering Hall on February 5, Germaine 
Schnitzer played the first of a series of six concerts which 
she calls The Music of the Romantics, with the subtitle, 
Played as in the Days of Old. The new hall has a seating 
capacity of only 300 and it was filled to hear this interesting 
program. She began with the Weber sonata in A flat 
major, in four movements. The second group consisted of 
Schubert’s impromptu in B flat major, and his minuet, as 
well as the rondo (Perpetuum mobile) and polacca brilliante 


| of Weber, and for the third group Mme. Schnitzer played 
4 Schubert’s Wanderer fantasy. The artist gave a brilliant 
: performance. She seemed quite in the mood with her 


varied program and the same notable features which have 
always marked her playing were much in evidence. The 
word brilliant hardly suffices for the general effect. 


Roderick White 


Roderick White, American violinist well known to New 
York audiences, returned to entertain and delight a local 
audience on February 5 with another of his interesting and 
beautifully played programs at Town Hall. Ably assisted 
at the piano by Samuel Chotzinoff, the artist again re- 
vealed the masterful technic, the perfect bowing and bril- 
liant tone for which he is noted. He showed excellent 
taste in his selection of numbers and was duly rewarded 
py the enthusiastic audience that completely filled the hal) 
and the boxes. 

fhe program began with the Mozart G major sonata 
and this was followed by the Glazounoff A minor con- 
certo. Then came a group, all of which were transcribed 
by the soloist, which included works from the Norwegian, 
German, Hungarian, Spanish and French. To end with 
there was the Faust Fantasie (Wieniawski) and numerous 
encores. 
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Biltmore Musicale 


After an absence of several years from this country, 
Marguerite Namara appeared at the Friday morning Bilt- 
more musicale on February 6, along with Lawrence Tibbett, 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, and Tina Filipponi, 
Italian pianist. 

Mme. Namara, to her own accompaniment on the spinet, 
sang Batti, Batti, from Don Giovanni, Mozart; Would God 
I Were the Tender Apple Blossom, Old Irish, and La 
Partida. She appeared to be in good voice and won the 
audience through the sweet and clear quality of her sing- 
ing and her personal charm. Later she was heard in 
Ariettes Oubliees, Debussy; Loch Lomond, arranged by 









Kreisler, and Hageman’s At the Well. These also served 
to impress and delight her hearers. 

Lawrence Tibbett came in for a large share of the morn- 
ing’s honors. In the Eri Tu, from The Masked Ball, 
Verdi, he revealed the power and excellent quality of his 
voice, while in a later group he showed that in songs of a 
lighter nature he is equally effective. One of the best 
things he did was Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes 
exquisitely sung; Rachmaninoff’s In the Silent Night was 
another gem. 

Miss Filipponi is a fine pianist who should have as much 
success in this country as she has abroad, for she was 
cordially received, and, like the other artists, was obliged 
to give several extra numbers. The accompanists were 
Morton Howard and Florence Barbour. 


Vera Brodsky and Hanna Lefkowitz 


Two talented young pianists, pupils of Alexander Lam- 
bert, made their debut in a joint recital at Aeolian Hall, 
February 6. Vera Brodsky and Hanna Lefkowitz showed 
many commendable qualities in common—technical skill, 
clarity, good phrasing, assurance and artistic style—all 
the result of excellent training And yet there were also 
distinctly individual qualities in the playing of each. The 
two young artists were heard together in two- — num- 


bers (Saint- Saéns’ Danse Macabre and the Arensky Valse), 
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in parts of concertos and in solo groups. Miss Brodsky 
displayed remarkable fluency, a brilliant technic and artis 
tic instinct in Debussy and Liszt numbers. Miss Lefko 
witz’ musical temperament was revealed in two Chopin 
numbers, which she interpreted with feeling, marked 
rhythmic emphasis and keen imagination. Miss Brodsky 
played two movements ‘of the Moszkowski _concerto and 
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EPSTEIN 


Argentine Violinist 


Excerpts from New York and European Criticisms: 

Her playing thrilled with lyric imagery and a round, full tone 
that was effective in the noble flights of Franck’s sonata and Bach's 
chaconne New York Times, February 21, 1924 

Her playing showed resolution, fire and a leaning toward the 
Neroic capabilities of her instrument Pitts Sanborn, New York 
Telegram, February 21, 192 

Handled her instrument with confidence, repose and a sturdy, 
almost masculine attack. Revealed a tone of power and volum 

Leonard Liebling, New York American, February 21, 1924 

A wild program, but an interesting one—showed fire and speed 
She seemed to have a touch of Russian rush, too. . Tones 
that are tender and, at times, touched with curious appeal 
Theodore Stearns, New York Morning Telegraph, February 21 
1924, 

Volume of tone, of very commendable size and fullness 
vigorous bowing Percy Hammond, New wk Tribune Feb 
ruary 21, 1924 


Once more demonstrated her right to be taken seriously as a 


young violinist of considerable attainments She has technical 

facility, her tone is warm and her musical style answet the 

critical requirement..-New York American, January 8, 192 
Perfect technic.—Le Gaulois, Paris, 


Astonishing technical assurance and bowing in Max Bruch 
concerto.-Le Monde Musical, Paris 

We admired her technic, her assurance, her bowing and her 
expressive qualities.—Le Derniere Heure, Brussels 


A success which might be envied by great artists._-La Federa 
tion Artistique, Brussels 

Vast tone revealed—her bowing is masterly—an astounding 
power of technical execution and revealing a strong personality 


La Meuse, Liege 

Profound artistic sense—gifted with intensity and fullness of a 
wonderful bowing—easy technic—warmth of feeling Pa Pes 
serveronce, Milan. 

Showed fine talent—excellent bowing, correct ntonatior 
splendid agility and a great feeling in the Bruch adagio which 
reminded one of the greatest masters.—Corriere della Sera, Milan 

Rare gifts of virtuosity—sturdy bowing—deep tene—admirable 
interpretation—astonishing technic.--Giornale d'/telia, Rome 

Strength and astonishing accuracy Rare perfection—mature 
expression—fine bowing of exceptional power—in coloring of 
tone, really remarkable effects.—La Provincia Pavese, Pavia 





Address: 208 West 56th Street, New York 


Telephone: Circle 2121 
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M Lefkowitz two movements of the Grieg concerto, with viola d'amore, a piano modified to resemble a harpsichord, 
Mr. Lambert supplying well modulated orchestral accom organ and bells. Then there were, with piano, groups,of 
ment na second piano. Their facility of execution, songs by Brahms and Hugo Wolf and modern numbers by 
mature style won much applause from a  Malipiero, Casella, Respighi and Castelnuovo-Tedesco, as 
ge audience They were also presented with an abun well as Rimsky-Korsakoff's Viens Regarde ton Jardin and 
ce of flower Strauss’ La Saint Rosée. Frank Bibb played the accom- 
Rudolph Polk paniments. ee 
rhe al feature of the concert given by Rudolph One has the feeling that everything Mme. Cahier does 
Poi viclinict. at Carnewice Hall on February 6. was the is performed with the utmost sincerity ; that she gives of 
, exacrate Bh ohn pits ‘ he R | te the best she has to the interpretation of every single num 
= Aba fge este Ban on Sigg 0 10F ber on her program; and in the technic of interpretation 
SO-CAER NORTE SETCGOT IANO = Gots aot there is no singer today who excels her. It is many years 
the virtuoso concertos. As was to be expected since this writer first heard her, for instance, sing Wolf's 
me tie ' mood eo whole is rather serene and In dem Schatten Meiner Locken, but there is as much 
sins ™ th ECE ee modal effects and freshness and charm in it today as if she were singing it 
reine: we last movement, a little livelier than the ¢ 7. "the first time. The Bach aria was done with superb 
mere, ° ee Poe theme a fragment. from the knowledge of style and vocal effect, and the Brahms group, 
MHeluya that plain song which a title to the With no less competence. Unbewegte Blaue Luft was a 
rx. Un @ Hest nearing x cemed & DX too conservative supreme example of the establishment of mood. Of the 
. ,' tle SROSNSS 5A ie SolO ereem TO satay: modern Italian songs, Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Ninna-Nanna 
a eee the repertory Mr olk played twas particularly charming. The audience, which contained 
imirable mpathy and re strat, never attempting t an unusually large percentage of representative figures in 
rce himself into more prominence than the composer had New York's musical life, was not slow to appreciate the 
d to him, Entirely competent from a technical Character of Mme. Cahier’s offerings and to respond regu 
tandpoint, it was a healthy musicianly exposition of an jarjy with Jong, continued and hearty applause. Mme 
teresting, if limited work [here was more opportunity — Cahier could well risk being heard here oftener than once 
im in the Tschaikowsky concerto following the in a season. Such recitals as hers are rare 
’ He played th familiar work with full ap In the Bach aria she had the assistance of Michael Press, 
FeCiatn f its possibilities and the idiomatic value of his Edwin Ideler, violinist \lix Maruchess, viola, Weston 
‘ ith varm tone and a free warm interpreta Gales, organ, and Joseph Passan, bells 
The audience liked it so much that an encore was in ; 
isted upot he orchestral parts of the two concertos London String Quartet 
oe u » Phil Ms 
1 fo = ‘ey A sows f p Ba ee ni he Even the large spaces of Carnegie Hall could not hid 
a ce P razon re at eae The ‘y Alecsned ‘of the excellencies of the Lon idon String Quartet’s playing. 
Tienes = is sit Indeed those who fear for chamber music played in such 


a large hall were pleasantly disappointed in that respect 
Mme. Charles Cahier on Saturday afternoon, when that noted organization gave 
its only New York recital of this season. At times there 


Everything that Mme. Charles Cahier does bristles with . 
tefliven his she once again proved at her recital at 4S @ Surprising sonority and again the most delicate piz 
Acolian Hall. February 7. In the first place, her program  7!¢ato_ passages and muted piamissimos carried even to the 
ryan year -m | [here was the Bach air, Schlage doch ‘eat of the hall. These four artists—James Levey, first 
Geurnmechte Stunde from the cantata of the kame name Vi0un; Tuomas Petre, second violin; H. Waldo-Warner, 
vith its original accompanying forces of two violins, one viola, and C. Warwick-Evans, cello—play as one person, 
. a Aas with absolute unanimity of expression They achieved 
aan =a nt” aa oe some remarkable effects in nuance and maintained consistent 
MILDRED Concert - Oraterie- Recital ly good tone. The charming Schubert quartet in D minor 


MA I 5 é Son, Lecture Recitals was interpreted with fine feeling and style. The fanciful 
For available dates address and highly imaginative fairy suite, the Pixy Ring, by 


Lyric Soprano Studio 29 East 29th St.. New York City 1. Waldo-Warner, the violist of the quartet, was given 


CLAIRE DUX 


SOPRANO 


A successful feature of Mme. Dux’s programs: 


THE LUTE PLAYER OF CASABLANCA 


By HENRY HADLEY 





Your local musical dealer has copies 


CARL FISCHER Inc. SQUARE NEW YORK & 


Boston and Chicago Branches 











JEANNETTE DURNO 


“A Pianist of brilliancy and charm.” 


Mme. Durno has an excellent technic, she has a beautiful singing tone which carries well, and her chords, 
it being hard are full. She has what is more important than technic—musical feeling and high temperament.” 


SOUTHEASTERN TOUR—(Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia.) MARCH 30th to APRIL 15th. 


For detailed information address H. T. POWELL, Manager, 4140 Lake Park Avenue, Chicago 














NINON ROMAINE 


will return from Europe next month 
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with -exquisite delicacy. Moonbeams, midnight fairy 
chines, pixies, gnomes, elves, tinkling blue-bells and glow- 
worms are effectively portrayed in this fascinating program 
music. The composer acknowledged special applause for 
this number. Dvorak’s quartet in F, op. 96, which is obvi- 
ously influenced by our Negro music, also made a great 
appeal. The Negro melodies with their melancholy, quaint 
humor and lilting rhythms are ingeniously woven into this 
work, which the quartet rendered with sympathetic feeling. 
The members of this organization are sincerely devoted to 
their art and are masters of their instruments technically 
as well as having artistic intelligence. They play with 
spontaneity, with admirable finesse and authority. No mat- 
ter what the mood of the piece, theey adapt themselves and 
convey its inner meaning. There was good variety in their 
program of Saturday and such a program so beautifully 
presented seemed only too short, although encores were 
graciously added. A Scottish Lament was given with a 
tender pathos. 
Hanna Brocks 

Hanna Brocks, lyric coloratura soprano, gave a recital at 
Wurlitzer Auditorium on February 7, assisted by the Wur- 
litzer Trio: Florence McKeough, pianist; John Savasta, 
violinist, and Charles C. Parkyn, cellist. Miss Brocks sang 
a group of French songs by Fourdrain, Rabey and Decreus 
with charm, good style and clear diction. She has a clear, 
lyric voice, singing her very high notes with case and 
sweetness, A group of English songs by Mana-Zucca, 
Jainbridge Crist and Buzzi-Peccia were interpreted with 
fecling and artistic instinct. She was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and responded with several encores, including Scott's 
The False Prophet. The Wurlitzer Trio was enjoyed in 
several numbers, 


BOSTON 


(Continued from page 5) 


which filled every nook and cranny of the house—moved to 
stormy applause for all concerned. An afternoon that will 
linger long in the memory. 

There were other noteworthy features of the closing 
week. Thus we heard two new coloratura sopranos—Toti 
dal Monte in Rigoletto, Wednesday evening, and Elvira de 
Hidalgo in The Barber, Friday evening. Being congenitally 
antagonistic to ornate singing we are left more or less un- 
moved by roulades and trills and the concomitant tricks of 
this school of song. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, it is 
our duty to report that the ladies mentioned above were 
highly successful with the press and public of this city. 
Miss dal Monte’s Gilda was admirable. She revealed a 
voice of beauty and marked musical intelligence. Further- 
more, she sings in tune—a virtue as comforting as it is 
rare in coloraturas. More impressive histrionically was the 
Rosina of Mme. de Hidalgo, who acted the part with grace 
and charm. Her singing was on the whole very delightful— 
thanks to a voice of naturally lovely quality and no little 
skill as an interpreter. 

Also new to Boston were the Mephistopheles and Don 
Basilio of Mr. Chaliapin, the former in Faust Monday and 
the latter in The Barber Friday evening. 

For the rest, there were exceilent portrayals by the regu- 
lar members of the company. Of conspicuous merit was 
the Thais of Miss Garden; the vocally beautiful and drama- 
tically convincing Mz arguerite and Butterfly of Edith Mason; 
the capital singing and acting of Joseph Schwarz as Rigo- 
letto; the admirable work of Charles Hackett in Faust, 
Rigoletto and The Barber, especially the latter; the highly 
commendable Archibaldo of Mr. Lazzari in L’Amore dei 
tre Re; the splendid artistry of Mr. Baklanoff in the operas 
of Debussy and Montemezzi; the praiseworthy Siebel of 
Miss Swarthout in Faust; the infectious gayety of Mr. 
Rimini as Figaro in The Barber, and the general competence 
of Mme. Claessens and of Messrs. Kipnis, Cotreuil, Mojica 
and Defrere. The chorus, generally speaking, has sung 
better than it acted. The ballet improved somewhat during 
the final week, but cannot fairly be said to have reached 
the standard of a first class company. Settings and costumes 
were adequate if not always strikingly beautiful. The 
conducting of Mr. Polacco’s colleagues was for the most 
part of a very high order. 

In detail the second week’s operas were as follows: 
February 2—Faust, with Messrs. Chaliapin, Hackett, De- 
frére, Mme. Mason, St. Leger, conductor; 3—Thais, with 
Miss Garden, Messrs. Cotreuil, Kipnis, Mojica, Moranzoni, 
conductor; 4 (matinee)—Madame Butterfly, with Mmes. 
Mason and Perini, Messrs. Hackett, Rimini, Mojica, Polacco, 
conductor ; 4—Rigoletto, with Messrs. Schwarz, Hackett, 
Lazzari, Mmes. dal Monte and Perini, Weber, conductor ; 
5—Montemezzi’s L’Amore dei tre Re, with Miss Garden, 
Messrs. Ansseau, Baklanoff, Lazzari, Polacco, conductor, 
and the composer as guest; 6—I! Barbiere di Siviglia, with 
Messrs, Chaliapin, Rimini, Hackett, Trevisan, Mme. de 
Hidalgo, Cimini, conductor ; 7—Pelléas and Mélisande, with 
Miss Garden, Messrs. Mojica, Baklanoff, Kipnis, Polacco, 
conductor; 7 (evening)—Jewels of the Madonna, with 
Mmes. Raisa and Claessens, Messrs. Lamont and Rimini, 
Cimini, conductor. 

(Continued on page 39) 


George Boyle Piano Students in Recital 


On February 18 a recital will be given in the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music, Philadelphia, by piano students of George 
Boyle. This will be the first students’ recital in the history 
of the Curtis Institute. Subsequent recitals will be given by 
students of Mme. Sembrich, Mme. Cahier, Carl Flesch, and 
other members of the faculty. Several students’ recitals 
have already been given in the preparatory department of 
the Curtis Institute, including one by piano students of Mrs. 
George Boyle. 


Mildred Mills to Be Heard in New York 


Mildred Mills, soprano, sang recently in Washington, 
D. C., at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. Alden Grimes. On 
January 31 she will give a lecture-recital on Mozart in New 
York  & ity. 


Elizabeth Gutman Well Liked 


Elizabeth Gutman appeared in concert recently with the 
American Orchestral Association. She gave the aria from 
Herodiade by Massenet, and scored such a success that she 
was recalled seven times. 
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ALBERTO 








CIARRET TI 


PIANIST 
ACHIEVES ANOTHER SUCCESS 


“Alberto Sciarretti at his second Aeolian Hall recital last night won a well deserved success 
with Beethoven’s ‘Appassionata.’ He had already in a preceding and captivating group by 
Scarlatti exhibited a fresh and clean-cut style, which had placed these charming airs in the most 
favorable light. It was a different thing to turn from their easy grace to a work like the 
‘Appassionata.’ In the allegro the mechanism was still to the fore, but during the andante the voice 
of Beethoven made itself heard and Mr. Sciarretti, flying on the wings of inspiration, roused 
his audience to unwonted enthusiasm and won four recalls.”"—New York Times, February 6, 


1925. 


“His style was good, his legato smooth and polished and most of his work revealed keen 
intelligence and considerable skill in tone color and shading.”—New York Sun, February 6, 1925. 


“With all his resources of taste and skill at his command, he played compositions by Fresco- 
baldi, Scarlatti, Beethoven, Chopin, Pick-Mangiagalli and Martucci.”—New York American, 
February 6, 1925. 


“The Italian pianist displayed technique of notable brilliance, especially in the three pieces 
by Domenico Scarlatti, which followed the Respighi version of Frescobaldi’s organ Toccata and 
| Fugue in A minor. These received a firm, fluent, rapid performance.”—New York Herald 
Tribune, February 6, 1925. 
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Ethel Wright and Thomas Fuson to Tour Rocky 
Mountains and Pacific Coast 

















ht AND MRS. THOMAS FUSON 

I hve ipshot al hows Ethel Wright, contralto, and 
Thomas Fuson, tenor, better known to their friends as Mr. 
and Mrs. Fuson. The picture was taken on a recent tout 
which the two artists made in the Middle West. This bit of 
prairic now is a part of a twe lve thousand acre ranch, but 
in the late nineties was still the homestead which was staked 
it by the ten father, a sort of “sky pilot” among the 
rancher f those days Che low mound of earth where the 
tw inger tand all that is left of the comfortable sod 
house which was Mr. Fi birth place It was the scene 
of prairie fires, blizzards and droughts, and was often visited 
by roving band of Indiat 

Miss Wright comes from Wisconsin. She is a graduate 
— Northwestern University at Evanston, IIL, and filled her 
first professional engagement a loist in Franck’s Beati- 
tudes. with the University Chorus. Miss Wright and Mr. 
Fuson met in Kansas City, Mo., in 1916, and were married 
in 1918. Mr. Fuson joined the army and was enroute to 
France with a battery of field artillery when the armistice 
was signed. During this time Miss Wright not only filled 


the concert engagements which the couple had booked, but 
Red Cross, and give 


also found time to lend a hand to the 
programs in the camps 

Since 1920, when Mr. and Mr Fuson located in New 
York City, they have filled many important concert and 
oratorio engagements all over the country and have estab 
lished their own booking facilitic [heir business and 
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popularity are growing apace. During the coming summer 
the two artists will make their usual tour to the Middle 
West. While on a similar tour last August arrangements 
were made whereby they will tour to the Pacific Coast for 
several weeks during the season of 1925-26 under the man- 
agement of A. M. Oberfelder of Denver. They will give 
four concerts a week and on each program will feature two 
or three groups of duets. Two-part harmony is a hobby 
with these singers, and is extremely popular with their 
audiences, 


Madge Daniell and Pupils Active 

Madge Daniell, New York soprano and teacher of singing, 
is enjoying a successful season, as she and several of her 
advanced pupils are making important appearances. Among 
these, Lucille Arnold, soprano, one of her artist pupils, has 
been engaged as understudy to Dorothy Francis in the role 
of Eugenie in the Love Song at the Century Theater, 
New York. Ella Lang, soprano, was soloist in Flushing, 
L. L, recently at a private concert given in the home of 
Virginia Schumacher. Lucille Koch gave a radio concert 
from the Little Theater under the direction of Maurice E 
Connolly, She received many congratulatory telegrams and 
messages, some coming from as far distant as Florida, 
complimenting her ‘on the penetrating sweetness of her 
voice and clear diction. She was soloist on January 18 
at the Dutch Reformed Church, Elmhurst, L. I. 

On January 25 Madge Daniell was heard as soloist at a 
private affair in Westminster Hall, New York, which proved 
so successful that she was engaged to repeat the program 
in the same hall on February 14. 

Miss Daniell leaves New York the end of February to 
fill engagements in the Southwest, made last summer on her 
concert tour. Each year Miss Daniell has progressed and 
increased her territory with return engagements. 


MUSICAL 


Percy Hemus Back on the Stage 


The Shuberts have added Percy Hemus, well known 
operatic and concert baritone, to the all-star cast which is 
presenting The Love Song at the Century Theater, the 
music of which is taken from the works of Offenbach. 
Mr. Hemus, appearing for the first time last week in the 
role of Colonel Bugeaud, made a distinct hit. Beside 
being a vocalist of unusual attainments, he is a character 
actor of rank as he has proved in his many years of ex 
perience on the stage. Mr. Hemus’ success with the audi- 
ence was immediate. 


Ernest Davis Sings in Salina 
Ernest David returned to his home state, Kansas, to 
sing in Salina, on February 6. He is one of that state’s 
rural districts’ sons, having been a real product of the soil 
in his youth, where he was brought up on a farm. 


Marie Miller’s Harp Pupils in Recital 
On January 21, Marie Miller gave a tea and musicale at 
her New York studio at which six of her pupils played harp 
solos. Harriett Woodruff, contralto, sang several selections, 
accompanied by Marie Miller on the harp. 
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Louise Stallings Busy 
Louise Stallings, soprano, is having an interesting and 
busy season. On January 4 she sang in Ridgewood, N. J., and 
two days later she gave a recital at Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, before a most enthusiastic audience. January 16 found 
her in Brooklyn again in a joimt recital with Louis Gra- 
veure at the Heights Casino in one of Louise Mundell’s 
Morning Musicales, before an audience of eleven hundred. 
January 25 Miss Stallings sang at the Vanderbilt Hotel, 





LOUISE 


STALLINGS. 


and on January 30 in Hartford at the Bond Hotel, in a 
joint recital with Percy Grainger, at the Kellogg Friday 
Morning Musicales. February 9 the Brooklyn Woman’s 
Club had an American program, and Miss Stallings sang 
songs by Horsman, Beach, Griffes, Buchanan, Her- 
reshoff, Watts, Taylor, Woodman, Cadman and Carpenter. 
Miss Stallings is the soloist at the New Church (Sweden- 
borgian) on East 35th Street, New York City. 


Liebling Pupils in Shubert Operetta 


In the cast of The Love Song, recently produced so suc- 
cessfully in New York, are seven pupils of Estelle Liebling: 
Nancy Corrigan, Marie Franken, Mary Grahame, Marion 
Fyne, and the Messrs. Van Rhyn, Vescey and Miller. 








“RALPH LEOPOLD played with com- 
prehensive taste and skill.”.—New York 
Times. 


“Leopold gave his familiar impression of 
a skillful, clear-cut technique.”—New 


York Herald Tribune. 


“Leopold is welcome back each season 
as a player of refinement and musical 
taste.”"—Evening World. 

“Leopold’s playing is marked with depth 
of understanding and feeling, as well as a 
touch capable of great variety of expres- 
sion.”—N. Y. Staats Zeitung. 


“Leopold played with a tender and solici- 
tous concern that was thoroughly captivat- 
ing.”—New York Morning World. 


“Leopold’s performance, neat and well 
ordered, scholastic and impersonal, was 
sound and quite alive from the viewpoint 
of sheerly classical interest.”—Brooklyn 
Standard Union. 











Recent press tributes by America’s foremost critics concerning the art of 


Ralph Leopold 





Photo by Edwin F. Townsend 


te tom |  LXtensive Tour Season 1925-26 Now Booking om 
el Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson iis 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 


“Leopold is a sterling artist. It was 
great playing.”—New York Evening Post. 


“He is a finely equipped and sincere mu- 
sician, with good taste supported by skill.” 
—New York American. 


“He illustrates in his style a sensitive ap- 
preciation for the tonal possibilities of the 
piano.”—Philadelphia Record. 


“Leopold proved mastery of a thorough 
technic, his interpretation at all times 
being intellectual and sympathetic.”— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


“Leopold has a brilliant technic and vigor- 
ous tone.”—Washington Post. 


“Leopold’s playing possessed a _ clean 
finish and elegance.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


“Leopold is a masterly pianist. He won 
his audience at once, receiving a veritable 
ovation.” —Toledo Blade. 
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Wetzler Returns from Europe 


Hans Herman Wetzler, who was a well known conductor 
in New York about eighteen years ago when he led his own 
orchestra and also brought Richard Strauss to this country 
for that composer’s first visit here, has returned to America 
from Europe where he has been spending the interval in 
musica] activities with the baton and as a composer. 

Wetzler began his European career as a conductor of 
opera in Hamburg, after which he uninterruptedly occupied 
— as the leading conductor in several German and 

ssian cities until he was called to the Cologne Opera 
where he functioned as chief director. His debut at Cologne 
was in Meistersinger and he created an unusual success with 
the public and the critics, the latter comparing him to Levi, 
Mottl, and Richard Strauss. At Cologne, Wetzler was the 
first to produce Schreker’s opera, Die Gezeichneten. He also 
gave Parsifal and other Wagnerian works, Beethoven's 
Fidelio, Mozart's operas, and most of those in the Italian 
repertoire. 

Wetzler did some traveling in the intervals between his 
operatic activities, and conducted the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the symphony orchestras at Hamburg, 
Cologne, Petrograd, etc. He created an especially profound 
impression with his leading of Beethoven’s ninth symphony. 

For the past year Wetzler has devoted much time to com- 
posing and guest-conducting. His orchestral works (among 
them music to As You Like It, Vision, and a symphonic 
phantasy) have been performed by all the leading European 
conductors during the past dozen years, including Nikisch, 
Mengelberg, and Strauss. In America, Wetzler’s As You 
Like It was heard under the batons of Gabrilowitsch, 
Alfred Hertz, Mengelberg, and Reiner. 

Wetzler’s latest work, Visions, has been pronounced by a 
great part of the German press to be among the most im- 
portant symphonic works written during the past ten years. 
He also has composed many fine songs, published by the 
edition Simrock. ~~ 

Hans Herman Wetzler has been invited during his present 

visit here to conduct the first American performances of 
Vi isions, at Detroit, February 16 and 17 (through the courtesy 
of Gabrilowitsch), and at Chicago, February 27, and 28 
(through the courtesy of Frederick Stock.) 


Gigli Heads Duse Monument Committee 


Plans for the erection by the artists of America of a 
monument in New York City to Eleanore Duse have been 
undertaken in the organization of the Eleanore Duse Monu- 
ment Commission, including names representative of the 
entire art world of the country. Beniamino Gigli, Metro- 
politan Opera tenor. is chairman of the Commission, with 
Daniel Frohman, Willy Pogany and Pedro de Cordoba, as 
vice-chairmen; J. Leslie Kincaid, treasurer, and Mrs. Pres- 
ton B. Zevely, secretary. The executive committee consists 
of Morris Gest, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Mary Pickford, David 
Belasco, Minnie Maddern Fiske, Walter Hampden, Albert 
Spalding, A. P. Smith, T. W. White, and the officers of the 
Commission, with Beniamino Gigli as chairman of the 
Committee, and William O. Conway, directing secretary. 


Viola Pomposa Revived 


Vladimir Karapetoff, Cornell University professor of elec- 
trical engineering, demonstrated his five-stringed cello for 
the students and guests of the Institute of Musical Art on 
February 11. Prof. Karapetoff’s instrument is a revival of 
Bach’s invention, the cello piccolo of his scores. Bach wrote 
a sonata for such an instrument. It is tuned like a cello— 
C, G, D, A, with an added fifth, E. Prof. Karapetoff was 
born in Russia and served as a consultant engineer to the 
Russian Government during the war. He is the author of a 
number of engineering works, an inventor of various elec- 
trical devices, and is well known for his piano playing as 
well as cello recitals. 








Arthur Shattuck’s Movements 


Arthur Shattuck filled engagements with music clubs of 
Ashland, Wis., and Ironwood, Mich., on February 2 and 4. 
In the two weeks following he will Play a recital program 
in the series of Twilight Musicales in Milwaukee, with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra in Ann Arbor in combination 
with Maier and Pattison, and a recital program under the 
auspices of the Piano Teachers’ Association, in St. Louis 
During early March, Mr. Shattuck will play with the 
Chicago, Detroit and Cincinnati Symphony Orchestras. 





Milton Aborn English Grand Opera Company 


Milton Aborn is about to reorganize the Aborn English 
Grand Opera Company for a spring season to be played in 
some of the largest cities. He will give the standard 
repertory with new translations in English made by the 
late Algernon St. John Brenon, including Carmen, Lucia, 
Mignon, and Rigoletto, also the Tales of Hoffman with a 
new text by Charles Henry Meltzer. These translations 
were made for the Century Opera Company. The season 
will start Easter week. 





Durno to Teach in Canadian Northwest 


Advanced pianists and teachers of piano in the great 
Canadian Northwest are elated over the announcement that 
Jeannette Durno, distinguished pianist and pedagogue, 
has been persuaded to stop in that part of the country for 
a four weeks’ master class. Mme. Durno will be en route 
to the Pacific Coast and will hold the class in Saskatoon 
from July 11 to August 8 inclusive. 


Antonio Lore Plays 


On January 25 Antonio Lora was the principal piano solo- 
ist at a musicale given by Norma Coleman. Mr. Lora 
offered two groups the second consisting of four of his 
own compositions, which were enthusiastically received by 
the large number of guests present at Miss Coleman’s. Mr. 
Lora is a thorough musician. Much has been written of 
him lately after his splendid debut in the early fall. He has 
also studied composition with Rubin Goldmark. 


Erno Rapee Sails for Europe 


Erno Rapee, managing director of the Fox Theater in 
Philadelphia, has been granted a six weeks’ leave of absence 
from that theater in order to direct orchestral recitals in 
Berlin, Budapest and Vienna. Mr. Rapee sailed for Europe 
on the Berengaria on Saturday, February.7. He will return 
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to America about March 21, when he will resume his duties 
as managing director of the Fox Theater. 


Shavitch Gets a Premiere 


Vladimir Shavitch, on his return from Europe last week, 
where he won a triumph as conductor of the London Sym 
phony, announces that he has secured the American rights 
for the first performance in this country of Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ new work, entitled Symphonic Suite. Mr. Shavitch 
will present this work at the first concert of the Syracuse 
Orchestra next season. 


Meeting at Hughes Studio 

The February meeting of the New York chapter of the 
Music Guild was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Hughes on Sunday afternoon, February 1. Evadna Lapham 
opened the program with the Brahms scherzo, op. 4, which 
was followed by the Cesar Franck sonata for violin and 
piano played by Robert Imandt and Mrs. Lapham. Groups 
of modern violin and piano, solos + followed. 


Joan Ruth ia | Boston 
Joan Ruth, of the Metropolitan Opera, artist-pupil of 
Estelle Liebling, sang on January 18 with success in Boston, 
under the auspices of the Boston Athletic Association. 
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Bernice Frost Appears as Accompanist 
Bernice Frost furnished the piano accompaniments for 
Walter Greene when he appeared as assisting artist on a 
program given by the Plymouth Ladies’ Choral Society in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 


Von Lautz’ Recital Sidi 15 


The pianist, Carl von Lautz, who studies at the New 
York School of Music and Arts, announces a recital at 
Chickering Hall, 27 West 57th Street, New York, Sunday 


evening, February 15. 
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Correct Tone Placing —Costal Breathing 
only natural and healthy way to breathe 


Metropolitan Opera House Studio 
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in charge, with notable assistant teachers 
and coaches for opera, mise-en-scéne 
and song 


The next teaching season will extend from 


MAY 1 to NOVEMBER I, 1925 


(This extension is made possible by the installation 
of a heating plant and a complete electric plant.) 
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DE RESZKE—-SEAGLE SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Schroon Lake, New York, in the Adirondacks 


The Seagle Colony, situated in one of 
the beauty spots of the Adirondacks, 
1,600 feet above sea-level, is the largest 
and most complete summer establish- 
ment for Voice Study in existence, 
offering the combination of an ideal 
vacation with an unequalled oppor- 
tunity for serious study with Mr. Sea- 
gle and his carefully selected staff. 


The Colony will accommodate 
(board and lodging) about 100 stu- 
dents. A large number are already 
enrolled for the summer of 1925 and 
early application is desirable for the 
vacancies. 





Dormitories, Private Cottages, Practice Shacks 





Private Lake for 
Bathixg and Fishing—Modern Plumbing in all Houses. 


Mountain Spring Drinking Water— 





Address: W. A. DEWEES, 








Jr., Secretary, Kew Gardens Inn, Kew Gardens, Long Island 























Achieves Significant Success 


AS CELLIST AND SOPRANO 


January 26, 1925 


Town Hall, 


“The novelty of her program again at- 
tracted attention, as did the fact of her ex- 
tended musicianship. Mlle. Jean is 
all she does and she pleases het 
last night Lalo’s concerto . 
seemed to invite special attention, and at the end 
Mile. Jean was applauded heartily."—W. J. 
Hlenderson, New York Sun 


“At the cello Mlle. 
skill and a tone of 
notes of notable 
the harp, Mlle. Jean gave 
ance, wth what seemed a naturally good voice 
of ple ising quality. Her hearers applauded 
warmly.”—Herald Tribune. 


BOSTON RECITAL 
JORDAN HALL, FEBRUARY 26 


Season 1925-26 Booking 


250 West 57th Street, New York 
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Manhattan entertainment in 
soloist, Sixty-ninth Regiment 
Forum concert, December 6; 
Goshen, N. Y., December 8; 
WNYC and WAHG January 22 and 

the memorial services when a Tiffany glass window was 
installed at the Presbyterian Church, Goshen, N. Y 


November 26; 
Civil Service 
entertainment, 
broadcasted from Station 
22 January 26; sang 


Jamaica, L. L., 
Armory at a 
Red Cross 


at 
al 


Kelly Talks on Priests and Prophets 
Thomas James Kelly, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
liant with his new  lecturt 
Prophets, in which he discourses humanly 
| Romantic and Modern Music, and 
title might lead one to suppose; the 
justifies itself in Mr. Kelly's original approach 
handling of his subject He is availing himself 
assistance of several of his older students in this 
adding thereby friends for the students well as 
excellent teaching. 
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Mme. Leschetizky to Sell Wagner Collection 


Mme. Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky, pianist, has just re 
ceived a collection of Richard Wagner relics from Paris 
vhich will be disposed of here, including an original manu- 





For Their Bi-annual Convention 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF MUSIC CLUBS 


have elected and engaged 
MARIE | 


RAPPOLD 


to create the leading Soprano 
role in Frank Patterson’s Opera 
at its World Prem- 


June 9, 1925. 


“The Echo” 


iere, Portland, 


AVAILABLE for Recitals on 
the way to and from the 
Pacific Coast. 


Megt.: M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 











script in Wagner's own “hand of the song Dors mon En 
fant, written at Paris in 1840 to celebrate the birth of his 
sister Ottilie’s daughter, Anna; the Parsifal vocal 
with dedication by Wagner to his nephew Clemens, son of 
Ottilie; a letter from Cosima Wagner, telling of the life 
at Triebschen, and numerous other items mostly connected 
in some way with his sister, Ottilie Brockhaus. 


score, 


League of Composers’ Review 

League of Composers’ Review, which 
was reviewed in the Musica. Courter issue of February 
5, page 38, was made to look like a book published by 
Funk & Wagnalls. No doubt those who read the article 
realized the mistake. 


Through error the 


Giannini at Carnegie Hall 
Dusolina Giannini, at her only song recital this season 
in Carnegie Hall, on Saturday evening, February 28, will 
give a diversified program of old classics, modern German, 
Italian and American songs. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 
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to friends well arranged programs older clubs do. Any 
information will be gratefully received,’ 
\ book called Music Club Programs from All Nations, published 
years ago by the Oliver Ditson Co., of Boston, contains material 
rams with much information that seems to be well adapted for 
clubs, young or old, but of particular benefit, to those who are 
oung in music As a book for study it is of importance, 
Elson compiled the book 
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Ljungkvist’s Interesting Program 
28, Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor, achieved an 
unusual success at the Neighborhood Club, Brooklyn Heights, 
N. Y., when he sang among others the following rarely 
heard selections; O chio non segue piu, Rentani; Das Veil- 
chen, Mozart; two old English melodies—Tell - Charm 
ing Creature, and Sound Argument, arranged by Lane Wil- 
son; folk from Jitthe Russia, arranged by Zimbalist ; 
Sunrise, Sibelius: Retreat, La Forge; Il s'est tu le charmant 
Rossignol, Gretchaninoff, and Drei Wanderer, Herman. 

The concert was the second of a series of annual pro 
grams arranged by Mary Thornton McDermott called “The 
Old and the New.” These musicales have created great 
interest and have established a definite form of research 
among classic and modern compositions, 
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National Opera Club Program 

Phe National Opera Club of America, Katharine 
von Klenner, f and president, will hold its 
monthly meeting afternoon of February 12 
Waldorf-Astoria program will hold unusual inter 
for the music The operalogue of Aida will be 
presented by Dr B. Shaw, with Francis Lampham 
at the piano Jarnhart Jones, soprano; Anton 
Ivan Razlog, Razlog and Miss Jones will be 
the soloists. of honor will include Maria 
Mueller and Todsen, of the Metropolitan, 
and Leonardo f the San Carlo opera com- 
panies 
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Fattman and Berimen Delight 


Frances Fattman, soprano, an artist pupil of Frank La 
Forge, and Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, appeared in a delight- 
ful program given at the Hebrew Educational. Alliance on 
January 25. Miss Fattman displayed a voice of beautiful 
timbre and flexibility in the difficult Ritorna Vincitor aria 
from Aida, and splendid diction in songs by Hahn, La Forge 
and Rachmaninoff. Mr. Bertimen gave three groups of 
compositions by Bach-Busoni, Scriabin, Liapounoff and Liszt 
with excellent technique and besutital singing tone. 


Merrill Under Rites Raheees Management 


A fortnight ago Laurie Merrill started for Philadelphia, 
Washington and Florida, with Rhea Silberta, the two artists 
presenting programs of vocal and piano numbers. News 
received from them indicate a very successful and enjoyable 
musical-social time. Miss Merrill has been taken over by 
the Bogue-Laberge management. 


Meremblum for Cornish School 
Peter Meremblum, violinist, has accepted the position as 
head of the violin department at the Cornish School of 
Music, Seattle, Wash. He gave a farewell recital at the 
Majestic Hotel, New York, on January 25. 


Lillian Croxton on Tour 
On January 21, Lillian Croxton, coloratura soprano, sailed 
on the S.S. Arapahoe for a tour of the south, where she 
will sing several concerts. Mme. Croxton is accompanied 
by her husband. 
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Samaroff, soloist of the occasion, gave a masterly perform 
ance of the charming and characteristically episodic Schumann piano 
concerto Her customary sureness and dexterity, the beautiful tonal 
colors she has at command, and the understanding and understandable- 
ness she brings to her playing made it a delight.’’ 
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(Continued from page 34) 
Myra Hess A SupeRLATIVE ARTIST, 

One of the outstanding musical events of the season was 
the recital given at Jordan Hall, January 24, by Myra Hess, 
English pianist. In a well- contrasted program comprising 
the A major sonata of Mozart, the prelude, aria and finale 
of Cesar Franck, and pieces by Granados, De Falla and 
Chopin, Miss Hess again revealed herself as pianist and 
artist worthy to be ranked with the greatest. Her 
virtues are first, the spiritual serenity that derives from an 
enlightened outlook upon life—its joys and sorrows, its 
aspirations and disappointments, and the faith that makes 
everything possible. At all events, Miss Hess radiates this 
serenity to at least one beholder. To return to the piano 
and to the music that Miss Hess draws from it, one comes 
to another set of virtues. A highly serviceable technic is 
used only as a means to bring out the mus:cal import of 
whatever she undertakes to play. Her tone is limpid, sensi- 
tive and ever beautiful; her shading constantly excites ad- 
miration. The classics she plays with requisite grace, nobil- 
ity and unfailing taste, the romantics with enkindling imagi- 
nation and communicating ardor. In short, of Miss Hess 
it may truly be said that she scales the heights and plumbs 
the depths of emotional expression through music. Not 
without reason did her audience—a very large one—remain 
in the hall upon the conclusion of her set program and 
insist upon encore after encore. 








Mary MApbveN PLEASES 

Mary Madden, ‘pianist, gave a recital January 19, at 
Jordan Hall. Miss Madden displayed her interesting gifts 
in a well-varied program listing numbers that were labelled 
Rameau-Godowsky Gluck-Saint-Saéns, Schumann, Rach- 
maninoff, Debussy, Griffes, Paderewski, Chopin and Rubin- 
stein. This promising young artist came to the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music from Rochester, Minnesota, 
some years ago, and was graduated with honors under Clay- 
ton Johns. During the past three years she has studied w ith 
Mme. Szumowska at the same institution. Miss Madden 
has already laid a secure foundation for future accomplish- 
ment. Her technic is fluent, she commands a lovely tone. 
She has a keen sense of rhythm and knows how to sing a 
melody without sentimentalizing over it. But Miss Madden 
has done more than learn how to play the piano skilfully. 
She has ideas of her own and interprets music as if she 
grasped its poetic content. We should like to hear her in 
a program of broader dimensions. Miss Madden’s career 
will bear watching. 

GRAINGER Conpucts PropLe’s SYMPHONY 

A concert of extraordinary interest took place January 
18, at the St. James Theater, when Percy Grainger appeared 
as guest conductor in a program of his own compositions. 
He opened with a delightful Mock Morris for seven part 
string orchestra. With string orchestra he also played his 
own transcription of the Irish tune from County Derry. 
Next came the familiar Shepherd’s Hey for full orchestra. 
The infectious rhythm of the piece and the brilliant per- 
formance roused the audience to extraordinary enthusiasm. 

Following this group the Harvard Glee Club appeared on 
the scene and sang Mr. Grainger’s musical settings of three 
poems by Kipling—Danny Deever, Tiger Tiger and the 
Widow's Party. After a Colonial Song for soprano (Anita 
Atwater) and tenor (William O. Gilboy) and orchestra— 
agreeable music, more or less in the Italian fashion—the 
Glee Club was heard again, this time in songs from its own 
repertoire by Bird, Morley, Cui and Sullivan. 

For a closing number Mr. Grainger presented an imag- 
inary ballet, The Warriors, played for the first time in 
Boston. The score calls for three pianos, played on this 
occasion with their customary skill by Anna Stovall-Lothian, 
Félix Fox and Henrich Gebhard. Mr. Grainger brought 
many varieties of percussion instruments into play, with 
results that were exhilarating and affective, if not altogether 
musical. An audience which occupied every inch of avail- 
able space in the auditorium gave ample evidence throughout 
the afternoon that it was having a glorious time. 

Borowsky IN RECITAL 

Alexander Borowsky, pianist, gave a recital here January 
22, in Steinert Hall. His program included the transcrip- 
tion by Liszt of Bach’s prelude and fugue for Organ in A 
minor, a Haydn sonata in D major, Friedemann Bach's 
arrangement of the air and introduction from Vivaldi’s 
organ concerto in D minor, and numbers by Scriabin, Proko- 
fieff, Stravinsky, Chopin and Liszt. In his performance of 
these pieces Mr. Borowsky confirmed the impression that 
he made here earlier in the season as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. He is precise, energetic, 
vigorous, technically and temperamentally fitted for music 
of broad sweep and dramatic import. His technical equip- 
ment is of the brilliant variety, and now and then he is 
apparently content to let this brilliance serve as an end in 
itself. Mr. Borowsky was heard by a large audience which 
recalled him many times. 

Cuorat UNION IN First Concert 

For the first time in several seasons the People’s Choral 
Union, at its concert in Jordan Hall, January 25, produced 
two short works instead of devoting the whole concert to a 
single oratorio. The well trained chorus of the Union, with 
competent soloists and the Boston Orchestral Piayers, sang 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise and Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
under the expert direction of George Sawyer Dunham. 
Mr. Dunham has worked wonders, considering the material 
that he had to work with, and he merits great praise for 
the musicianly and spirited singing of his chorus. Agree- 
able voices, technical skill and musical intelligence marked 
the work of the soloists—Claire Maentz, soprano; Abbie 
Conley Rice, contralto; George H. Boynton, tenor, and 
Frederick Millar, bass. Mr. Millar is comparatively new 
to local choral concerts. A pupil of Vincent Hubbard’s he 
made his Boston debut with the Handel and Haydn Society 
in The Messialr last month and created an extremely favor- 
able impression. His admirable interpretation of the Pro 
Peccatis at the Choral Union concert was noteworthy. 

Harotp Morris Scores, 

Harold Morris, pianist, gave his first Boston recital on 
January 22, in Jordan Hall. He was heard in a well diversi- 
fied list of pieces that included the B flat minor sonata of 
Chopin, Grieg’s. ballade in the form of variations on a 
Norwegian melody and miscellaneous numbers from Scar- 
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latti, Glinka-Balakireff, Moszkowsky, Brahms, Weber, De- 
bussy, Griffes, Scott, Morris and Liszt. 

Mr. Morris soon demonstrated that he is an individual 
artist whom it is a pleasure to hear. His technical powers 
are more than adequate; they can be brilliant when brilliance 
is necessary. He commands a beautiful tone and has an 
unerring instinct for the melodic line. Possessed of an 
apparently virile personality, his playing is uncommonly 
spirited and vital. His audience was warmly appreciative 
throughout the evening. 

SUZANNE Dasney SINGs. 

Suzanne Dabney, soprano, gave a recital January 20 at 
Jordan Hall, with the able assistance of Sam Charles, ac- 
companist. Miss Dabney happily avoids the rut in_assem- 
bling her programs, and her selection of pieces for this 
occasion was refreshingly unhackneyed. Opening with 
ancient numbers of Gluck, Handel and Haydn, which she 
sang with a smooth legato, fine taste and commendable sense 
of style, Miss Dabney proceeded to a French group drawn 
from Fauré, Koechlin, Aubert, Poldowski and Fourdrain. 
These pieces she interpreted with an appreciation of their 
musical and poetic content. The balance of her program 
comprised a group of folk songs from Swedish, French- 
Canadian and Spanish Californian sources, and pieces by 
Josten, Parker and Smith. 

PoNSELLE AT SympHony HALL. 

January 18, in Symphony Hall, Rosa Ponselle, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, gave the second concert of the 
Steinert Series, with the helpful assistance of Stuart Ross, 
accompanist. She sang operatic airs from Trovatore and 
Traviata, and songs from Caccini, Paisiello, Strauss, 
Georges, Chopin, Lie, Farley and Rachmaninoff. Miss Pon- 
selle has made substantial progress as an artist since she 
was last heard in this city. To the natural opulence and 
beauty of her voice she now adds a considerable command 
of color and no little ability as an interpreter. An audience 
of good size recalled her again and again, necessitating 
numerous additions to the program. 

VINELLO-JoHNSON ScHoot Gives Faust. 

On January 13, the pupils at the Vinello-Johnson School 
presented Gounod’s Faust, omitting only the choruses. The 
auditorium of the school was filled to capacity with a rep- 
resentative Boston audience including patrons of the Chicago 
and San Carlo opera companies. This audience manifested 
considerable enthusiasm throughout the evening. 

The part of Marguerite was sung by Lucretia Goddard 
Bush, a sixteen year old soprano who has made remarkable 
progress since she began studying with Mme. Johnson in 
1922. Miss Bush is gifted with a lyric voice of lovely 
quality and generous range. Her intonation is true and her 
tones are pure and resonant in all the registers of her 
voice. She shows the evidences of careful training not only 
in her singing but also in a sensitive regard for musical 
phrasing. In addition to these qualities Miss Bush is en- 
dowed with sufficient dramatic ability to grasp the emotional 

value of her music and with marked ability in conveying 
the mood-of text and music to her listeners. This young 
soprano sails for Europe next summer with Mme. Johnson 
in order to continue her studies and to enlarge her repertoire. 
Her career will bear watching. 

The title role was sung by Anthony Guarino, whose fine 
voice and skill gave pleasure as usual. It is interesting to 
note that Mr. Guarino has just signed a contract to take a 
leading part in a new light opera to be produced in New 
York shortly. Oscar Granger sang Mephistopheles with 
telling effect, both vocally and histrionically. Laura Tuck- 
erman as Siebel, Lillian Smith as Marta and Mardis Brown 
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LUCRETIA BUSH, 
Pupil of Vinello-Johnson, 


as Valentine contributed to the success of the performance 
with their commendable singing and effective acting 
ScHELLING Conpucts SECOND CONCERT 

Ernest Schelling gave the second of his children’s concerts 
on January 17, at Jordan Hall, assisted by members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. His program included 
Mozart's overture to the Marriage of Figaro, the andante 
of Haydn's Surprise Symphony, the scherzo of Mendelssohn's 
music for A Midsummer Night’s Dream, the allegretto of 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Miss Malevich, who is an artist pupil of Belle Fish-Sil- 
verman and well known in opera abroad, is a dramatic 
oprano of good range and considerable volume. She sang 
with fine regard for dramatic content and clear enunciation. 
Mr. Karlish is a basso with a noble voice. The quartet 
appeared in national costume and rendered a group of folk 
songs which were received with acclaim by the large audi- 
Mr. Stember was the accompanist. This represented 











Boston. Mass. (Sce letter on page.) ence 
Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) the first concert of a series which will be given in New York 
‘ ‘ and Brooklyn and a country-wide tour 1s contemplated. The 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter another page.) local concert was under the management of Nicholas Shus- 
- takewitz eA 
Newark, N. J., January 2/ Artists from the Ukraine ‘ ; 
wean inte meert the evening of January 24, in Philadelphia, Pa. (See letter on another page.) 
ice H auspices of the Ukrainian Artistic Providence, R. I., January 29.—A large and enthusi- 
( le, a local ion. Presenting the program were astic audience greeted Allen McQuhae, tenor, when he 
ia Mal Roman Prydatkevych, violinist; appeared at the auditorium in the Biltmore Hotel in a song 
cholas Karlich, basso: Nicholas Stember, pianist, and a recital, under the auspices of the Catholic Women’s Club. 
ible quartet members of the Ukrainian National Ralph E. Douglas was an able accompanist. 
‘ vith G. Pawlowsky, conductor. Mr. Prydatkevych A concert in commemoration of the name of Giuseppe 
ved good intonation and artistic expression Verdi, which was added to other great names in music in 
= = EEE — = =— 
A NOTEWORTHY TRIBUTE FROM H. T. PARKER— 
Boston Transcript, Jan. 23 
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glows. For here was mustc incandescert 
IN HAROLD MORRIS as well as music in flood. 
Mr. Morr passed to the Scherzo Per- 
haps he was too quick-paced. Agreed that 
TEMPERAMENT PLAYS now and then he blurred. Yet for ortce in 
P/ a way it was good to hear no elaborate 
preparatign for the entrance of the songful 
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Presence to Win the Eye—Foresight and | 
Impetuosity, Ardor, Freedom, Fancy and 
Occasional Finesse Notably Mingled—Mr. 
Borovsky, Among the Classigs, SkriaBin | 
and Prokoviev—Mr. Hadley to the Sym- 
phony Concerts as Guest-Conductor— 
Programs in Prospect 
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pianist He 
that testin 
is American, 
lend iim singularity 
when the Mischas and the 
ome tumbling in from Russia 
ame-sakes out of the two Slevakias keep 
them stendy company. Furthermore: Mi: 
Morris is tall as tall: amply broad-should- 
red voung matthood of the upon 

h football coaches desiring eyes 
Yet again he alert in every motion 
vithout, quick-spirited in every play of the 
faculties withtn—qualitées that happen to 
erve the concert-hall as well.as the foot- 
pall field. For added merit: Mr. Morris 
plays with a zest that, in unforced course, 
soon whips hearers into reciprocating eag- 
ern¢ées; While best of all—-again efortles: 
ind unostentatiou he strikes the individ 
ual, the reonal, note—rarest of rever-'| 
herations from young American musicians. 
Except his own Scherzo, there was not an 
unfamiMar piece upon program Yet 
numbers conventional the Caprice 
of Scarlatti. the “Revolutionary Study” 
of Chopin, Lisztian miracle of Saint 
Francois de Paul, walking the waters, 
sounded with quite other voice. 

In a fashion rare among planists of old 
or young—rare for that matter 
among mortal men—Mr. Morris mingles 
impetuosity and foresight Playme, for 
example, old Searlatti'’s Carrice, he put bs 
all memory and semblance of it as harpsi- 
chord-piece. He clothed it in the rich and 
sonorous tone of a grand piano, January, 
1925. He kept it in vivid rhythm and vig- 
orous stride Glowinely, propulsively, it 
mounted to climax, with the long ascendant 
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line both flexed and sustained Plainly, 
tere was the transformation of a music 
h 1 temperament. as it hapnenal a tem- 
perament not to be withstoed Consider, 
again, Mr. Morris's playing of Chopin's 
Sonata of the Funeral March. He flung 


out the first division like a torrential rhap- 
sody not to be stayed. Details he caught 
nto the flood, whirled them for a moment 
the tonal rapids; again streaméd for- 
ward Yet the design of the music held 
firm, though every modulation of pace or 
rhythm whipt home The purists micht 
complain only of lack of shading. As soon 
ehject that an electric lamp yields no soft 
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fieme; no pampering of it through the en- 
Buing melody ; no kissing it upon the mouth, 
@yes and both cheeks when it was time to 
bid it goodbye. This dread of sentimental- 
fly ever-haunted Mr, Morris in the Funeral 
March. To geale it to his version other- 
where of the Sonata, he should make tone 
and accent more’plangent. Yet he is within 
reason when he declines to treat it as the 
be-all and the end-all of the whole music. 
The rustle and quiver, the shiver and the 
whirl of his Finale was of a Ghopin an- 
ticipating the nineteenth-century impres- 
sionists, It possible to believe, even 
argue, as much. To the end Mr. Morris 
held his design in motion, culmination, 
unity; while unflagging was the tmpetuosity 
and the freedom of the progress. 

Recall also that somehow Mr. Morris 
bound Grieg’s convulsive Variations upon 
a Norwegian Melody into the nervous 
course and the hectic Ballad that the 
composer believed he had shaped and filled, 
Jt happens to be displayful course as well 
and the pianist spared not in the oytfling- 
ing. In Grieg, by this new light, it was 
possible to suspect suppressed Lisztian de- 
Even at music-making in a corner 
of Norway, a composer lives in his own 
time and also hears it. With the veritable 
Liszt the pianist also achieved this charac- 
teristic fusing of fire and form. St. Francis 
strode tonal surges; cathedral-like above, 
around, beneath, sounded the holy canticle. 
And of a sudden Liszt's hackneyed show 
piece expanded into a tapestry of sonorities 
Fiven Weber's doddering old show-plece of 
“Perpetual Motion,” stood straight, ran, 
leapt and cried out under Mr. Morris's yal- 
orovs rubato, rhythm, climax—the triumph 
of temperament over tone 

Amplitude and ardor, rather than finesse 
and elegance, individualize the newcomer. 
Yet he lacks neither acute perception nor 
adroit hand—when he vhooses to exercise 
them. At will, too, he is responsive to the 
less vivid and poignant emotions, to 
light and transitory imagery. On these 
scores, the little quirk with which he ended 
Chopin's Prelude in F major was fillip to 
the ear. Or the fancy that loves the capri- 
and the exactions of tonal filigree 
wove Balakirev's embroideries upon Glin- 
ka’s “Lark”; then of a sudden became im- 
agination when the music seemed to hang 
in the air, circling; forthwith carolled up- 
ward again. Ilxactly attuned were Mr. 
Morris's tone and rhythm to the light melan- 
choly of the waltz in‘A-flat of Brahms. He 
caught the lustres and the beat of Grif- 
fes's “White Peacock"—music that glows 
and pulses upon  noontide: valpitates 
passes, and has vanished. Fancy, too 
served Mr. Morris in his own Scherzo—the 
ancy that makes technical feat seefn ca- 
price of the spirit as well as exaction upon 
‘he hand. At such pace, some of the young- 
er Americans Will be beating the Russians 
at this, their favorite pianistic sport. 

A temperament has Mr, Morris, and 
through it he channeis music, unabashed. 
From the regular thing in the regular way, 
he departs and fears not. It fs good, in the 
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the marble of the Benedict Monument to Music at Roger 
Williams Park, took place at the Albee Theater, there 
being a large audience. The program, made up from works 
of Verdi, was given by an orchestra consisting of Boston 
Symphony players, under the direction of Agide Jacchia, 
with Ester Ferrabini, soprano, as soloist. The orchestra was 
well balanced and played admirably. Mme. Ferrabini_ re- 
vealed a rich voice of wide range which she used with skill. 
G. F. H. 

Regina, Sask., Can., January 30.—An interesting pro- 
gram was prepared by the Women’s Musical Club at a meet- 
ing held on the afternoon of January 27 at the Regina Col- 
lege, on Modern Composers. In charge of the program were 
Marion Atkinson and Miss Wight; accompanists: Misses 
Wight, Josephine Radcliffe, and Dorothy Thistle. The 
artists contributing included Mrs. G. J. Couts, Mrs. G. 
Morgan, Blanche Larson, Hilda Hogg, Jean McCracken, 
Mrs. E. R. Powell, Mrs. Fred Bradshaw and the chorus 
conducted by Mrs. Atkinson. 

Members of the Normal School Orchestra provided the 
music for the dance and reception held in the school, January 


Society members were hosts the 
held at Moosomin recently. Mrs. 
William G. Laird, soprano, and Sam Livingston, baritone, 
of Regina, were among the musical entertainers. R.G.B. 

San Francisco, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Tampa, Fla., January 25.—The Carreno Club of St. 
Petersburg were guests of the Friday Morning Musicale on 
December 12 and were delightfully entertained. The music 
and dramatic departmentS combined in giving a unique 
program which met warm response from the audience, 

The chorus of the Musicale, under the efficient direction 
of Conrad Murphree, presented Nevin’s The Land of Heart’s 
Desire to an appreciative audience. The solos were ad- 
mirably sung by Alexis Tscherkassky, Mrs. C. A. McKay 
and Mrs. A. B. Duffer. 

The pupils of the Virgil School gave a delightful piano 
recital, Mabel M. Snavely, director of the school, made 
the numbers particularly enjoyable by explanatory remarks. 

The engagement of the Bachman Million Dollar Band, 
which plays each afternoon and evening in Plant Park, has 
met a responsive note from the tourists and music lovers of 
Tampa. The concerts are attracting large crowds and are 
daily growing in popularity. 

A treat was offered in the music rooms of the Philpitt 
Piano Company, through the courtesy of the manager, C. R. 
Putnam, in the presentation of Clay Stewart Coss, a boy 
pianist of promise. His tone production and artistry are 
remarkable for a lad of thirteen. Coe Glade, whose rich 
contralto voice and charming personality have endeared her 
to Tampa, sang several numbers. 

Gray Perry presented Alice McDonald in a piano recital 
in the music room of the Tampa Bay Hotel on January 25. 
Her playing showed excellent technic and real musicianship. 

At a recent meeting of the Friday Morning Musicale, 
guests and new members were featured. Frederick Hanson, 
of New York was accorded an ovation at this, his initial 
appearance here. Mr. Hanson has a bass voice of fine 
quality. He is coaching with Dorice L’Hommedieu Bowen 
who has recently opened a voice studio in Tampa. 

A study class in fundamentals in music, using the plan 
provided by the National Federation of Music Clubs, was 
recently organized in the Friday Morning Musicale under 
the leadership of Mabel M. Snavely, state chairman of 
the Study Clubs for the Music Federation, An enthusias 
tic opening meeting was held on Notation of Music, in which 
some old illustrations were provided through the efforts of 
Helen Saxby. 

Jessie Gaynor’s Lost Princess was given recently under 
the direction of Hortense Reynolds, for the benefit of the 
playgrounds, M.S. 

Waterbury, Conn., January 28.—The principal musical 
events recently have been the two presentations of Handel’s 
Messiah by a chorus of the choirs of the First Baptist and 
First Methodist churches, with a few local singers familiar 
with the work. It was given on the afternoon of December 
28, in the First Methodist Church which was crowded to 
capacity. The soloists were members of the two church 
quartets: Louise H. Velte and Dorothy Allen, sopranos ; 
Irene V. La Dow and Ethel Gordon Carpenter, contraltos ; 
Harold Seymour and William Houston, tenors, and Wilbur 
H. Allen and Charles W. Platt, bassos. An orchestra of 
thirty-five, under the direction of William A, Tinsley, all 
local players, accompanied the singers. 

A chorus has been formed from members of the Water- 
bury Women’s Club, under the direction of Isaac Beecher 
Clark, to sing at club functions, making its first appearance 
at the annual midwinter tea, 

A recital was recently given in the Bunker Hill Congre- 
gational Church by Mrs. William P. Ogden, organist of the 
First Congregational Church and teacher of the Dunning 
System, and Mrs. Frank P. Mack, soloist of the First 


The Caledonian for 


3urns Celebration 


Church of Christ, Scientist, assisted by Howard Tracy, 
reader. 

The Trinity Episcopal Church, under the direction of 
Sydney Webber, gave, on the afternoon of January 25, 


Matthew’s cantata, The Conversion of St. Paul, the soloists 
being Chatfield Cole, soprano; Frank Raymond, tenor, and 
Ralph Keavaney, baritone, 

Royal A. Merwin, organist of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
is giving a short organ recital each Sunday evening after 
the regular services. O. W.N. 


Gradova Plays with Toronto Symphony 

Gitta Gradova, Russian-American pianist, who made her 
first Canadian tour early in the season, was such a pro- 
nounced success in Toronto, Canada, that she was engaged 
to appear there again on February 3 at Massey Hall with 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, when she played the Bach 
D minor concerto. This was the third time Gradova visited 
Canada, as she appeared with the Ladies’ Morning Musical 
Club in Montreal on January 22. 
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Composer Conducts Community Concerts 


To the majority of musicians who are familiar with the 
name of John Prindle Scott, he is known as a writer of 
songs, particularly sacred songs, many of which have been 
heard in the choir lofts throughout the country. But up 
in MacDonough, N. Y., where Mr. Scott maintains a sum- 
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mer home, “The Scottage,” he is better known as a leader 
of the community chorus. For the past seven summers he 
has conducted a series of Community Sings that have at- 
tracted wide attention in that locality. Beginning in a small 
way during the war, the project has gradually developed 
until these concerts have become an established feature of 
the summer season. 

MacDonough is a small hamlet twelve miles back in the 
hills from a railroad, and one of the features of the village 
is Odd Fellows Hall, the social center of the community. 
The audience comes from the surrounding farms and settle- 
ments and numbers from three hundred to five hundred, 
according to the weather conditions. The programs are 
made up of choruses, largely the old familiar songs; and 
at each concert there are outside soloists. Mr. Scott’s musi- 
cal friends from far and near have rallied to his support in 
this work, and, as a result, excellent and varied programs 
have been given. Among the soloists who have appeared 
at these concerts may be mentioned: F. W. Riesberg, pianist, 
of the Musicat Courter staff; Mrs. Riesberg, soprano ; Miss 
Riesberg, violinist; Mrs, Le Roy Rixby, pianist; Mrs. Soule, 
contralto; Mrs, Wilsez, soprano; Howard Maxley, tenor ; 
Edwin Weeks, reader; Leland Gregory, baritone ; George 
Anderson, tenor ; Lawrence Doueney, baritone, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. : Lotta Davidson, violinist, of Brooklyn ; Marion 
Palmer, soprano, of Syracuse; Theodore Fitch, tenor, of 
Rochester ; William K. Breckeridge, pianist, of Oberlin Con- 
servatory; Ruth Emerson, pianist (now on tour with Mme. 
Louise Homer) ; Pierre Remington, basso with the Hinshaw 
Opera Company; Frances Neff, pianist; Maude Southworth, 
contralto. These and many local musicians from nearby 
towns of Norwich, Oxford, Gilbertsville and elsewhere, have 
all contributed to make Mac Donough the Mecca of all music 


loving people in that part of Central New York. Mr. Scott 
expects to continue the work next summer. 
Dubinsky Musical Art Recital 
On January 24 a program of piano, vocal, violin and 


as presented by students from 
Studios at Wurlitzer Hall. 
including solos for all 


cello numbers were heard 
the Dubinsky Musical Art 
There were sixteen numbers in all, 
departments, duets and other ensemble works. The pupils 
were of all ages, the juniors playing Burgmuller, Behrens, 
Rode, etc., and others finishing with advanced works by 
Brahms, Glinka and Moszkowski. At the piano were 
Fanya Solomonoff, Aaron Pressman and Vincent Torrusio, 
and a large audience applauded their offerings. 


Middleton and the Morning After 
feeling about a recital is very often 
as diametrically opposite to the “night before” as it is in 
other and more celebrated usage. After Arthur Middleton 
sang in Amsterdam, N. Y., recently, the local superintendent 
of Schools wrote Mr. Middleton’s managers, Haensel & 
Jones, as follows: 

I am writing to express my appreciation of the recital given last 
night by Arthur Middleton. The audience was large and enthusiastic 
and it still remains enthusiastic the day after. The fine thing about 


Mr. Middleton’s singing is the amount of personality that goes with 
his voice. We wish you to know _how much we appreciate him 








The “morning after” 


Yost Plays ‘New Music 


Gaylord Yost has to his credit the first performance of a 
number of important works for violin. In his recital at 
Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, recently, he played the 
Spanish concerto by Juan Manen for the first time in 
Ame rica. The Pittsburgh Gazette Times critic thinks that 

‘Gaylord Yost is doing the brave and fine thing i in introduc- 
ing, and this so admirably, such new music to Pittsburgh. 
Yost is a violinist of unusual sincerity and very high ideals, 
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one to whom the idea of playing to the gallery could never 

occur. He is eminiently an aristocratic violinist.” Mr. 

pom. gave recitals at Greensboro College, Greensboro, 

~ . and Guilford College, Guilford, N. C., on February 
pe 5 respectively. 


Denishawn Dancers Going to Japan 


Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, with a selected group of 
their Denishawn Dancers, will sail for Japan in August, 
according to reports from the Daniel Mayer office. There 
they will open at the Imperial Theater in Tokyo on Septem 
ber 1, the beginning of an extensive tour which will cover 
more than twenty-five weeks. Although Miss St. Denis 
has spent much time in the Orient making a study of 
Oriental dances, this will be the first time that she has 
interpreted these dances for the Orientals themselves. Truly 
this is an innovation, an Occidental giving to the Oriental 
that which is a very part of their religious and artistic life 
The Denishawns will appear in many of the principal centers 
of the Antipodes, including Java, the Philippine Islands_and 
will also be seen in China. This unique organization, the 
only real interpretative American ballet, is now appearing 
with tremendous success in the cities of the Southern States 


Mme. Wynne Scores « at Eisteddfod 
Annie Davies-Wynne was the official soloist of the re- 
cent Eisteddfod held in Utica, singing Hen W lad Yr 
Eisteddfodau. According to one of the U tita dailies, “Mme. 
Wynne’s beautiful and rich contralto voice ‘wa¥ heard to 
advantage in the large auditorium and her selection was 
rousingly applauded.” She gave Dafydd y Gareg Wen as 
an encore, and later sang an English song in,excellent style. 
To satisfy her audience she also sang a W elsh lullaby. 
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Franco-American Musical Society Concert 
Too late 
concert of the 


for extended mention comes word of the next 
Franco-American Musical Society, to be giv 
en at Aeolian Hall, February 14. The program will in 
clude works by Tansman, Bartok and Petyreck, all given 
for the first time in New York, Casella, Miloievitch (first 
performances), Stravinsky, Tailleferre (who makes her 
American debut, accompanying Imandt in her first sonata 
for violin and piano), Debussy (the Proses Lyriques to his 
own words), Aubert, Ravel, Ives (quarter-tone music), 
Barth (ditto), Ibert (first performance) Che artists are 
Raymonde Delaunois, Hans Barth, Robert Imandt, Sigmund 

\lein, Germaine Tailleferre, and also an instrumental en 
semble 
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Presents 


AMY NEIL] — Violinist 


Isaac Van Grove—Accompanist 
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FARBMAN 


Vir. 


American Concert Violinist 


Farbman is meeting with sensa- 


tional success wherever he has appeared 


this season. 


Among the numerous suc- 


cesses he has made, special attention should 
be drawn to those in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit and Philadelphia. 


By special request Mr. Farbman will 


give a third and last New York recital this 


season on the afternoon of April 


1925 


in Aeolian Hall. 
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JOSEPH SZIGETI 


VIOLINIST 
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TO 
New York 
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Concert Management Arthur Judson 
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FELIX WEINGARTNER 
A Study 


By James Fortesque 
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Weingartner is today beyond doubt the commanding 
the European concert halls and opera houses. The 
Arthur Nikisch has left him as the sole exponent 


a 
cle it 


ELISABETH RETHBERG 


Oratorio = 


Care Metropolitan Opera.Company 


Concert ~ 
Address: 


of a great tradition handed down by the masters themselves. 
It was Weingartner’s good fortune to come close to the 
greatest musical men of his age in very young years. He 
absorbed the tremendous educational influence of men like 
Richard Wagner, Franz Liszt, Hans von Bulow, and these 
giants have impressed themselves indelibly upon his mind, 
upon his very attitude towards his art. While still a youth 
of less than twenty years, his great gifts were such as to 
solicit the interest of Franz Liszt; at Weimar-he was one 


FELIX WEINGARTNER AT REHEARSAL, 


A recent photo of the celebrated conductor. 


of the very few disciples whom the great Abbé found 
worthy to be his partner in piano duets. And only a few 
years later it was Liszt who donated to him the score of his 
Faust Symphony with this inscription: “To Felix Wein- 
gartner, who composes similar things much better, in 
sincere friendship.” This score is one of the innumerable 
priceless historical treasures which Weingartner cherishes 
is his dearest possessions. 

In 1882, Weingartner was one of the few fortunate 
artists who were permitted to witness the rehearsals for the 
first production of Parsifal, at Bayreuth, held under Wag- 
ner’s own supervision. His meeting with the Bayreuth 
master was one of Weingartner’s greatest and most unfor- 
gettable experiences. In his memories (I ebenserinnerungen, 
published only a few years ago by a Viennese firm) he de- 
scribes the tremendous excitement which seized him on 


February 12, 192: 
facing this great little man. Wagner, noticing Weingart- 
ner’s nervousness, placed his hands on the young musician’s 
chest and, in his inimitable Saxon dialect, exclaimed: “How 
your heart is beating ! Well, you see, for a young man the 
principal thing in Parsifal are probably the Flower maidens— 
but you must not lose your heart to them!” With all the 
respect which Wagner then may have held for the young 
conductor, he may not have fathomed that only a few years 
hence this same Weingartner would be one of the most 
famous of Bayreuth conductors and one of the great con- 
ductors of his age. 

But while his early beginnings were rooted in the classical 
tradition, he has kept pace with modern times. The spirit 
of tradition has not blinded his eyes to progress. His 
reverence for the great masters whom he loves above all 
manifests itself not in slavish subservience to their real, or 
alleged will. As long-as thirty years ago, Weingartner was 
the only contemporary conductor to militate against the hero- 
worship of the Bayreuth clique, against their haughty seclu- 

sion from mode rn ideas, His rejection of the 
so-called “Bayreuth tempo”—the dragging, 
dully slowness which had become the rule at 

Jayreuth in the name of Wagner's alleged 
will—resulted in his withdrawal from Bay- 
reuth. And while director of the Vienna 
Opera, eighteen years ago, he waged his 
famous battle in favor of certain cuts in Wag- 
ner’s Ring, These euts caused an upheaval 
of the Wagner community at Vienna and else- 
where, but Weingartner stood by his convic- 
tions. His attitude in the matter is apt to 
gain added sympathies for Weingartner from 
the public in America, where certain sound, 
if drastic, cuts have long since become the 
rule in Wagner productions. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to note 
and characteristic of Weingartner’s judgment 
that only a short time ago he fought a press 
controversy at Vienna against those “improve- 
ments” on Beethoven’s Ninth which. certain 
apostles of alleged “progress” have been wont 
to introduce in this great masterwork, - It is 
Weingartner’s- particular gift to apply to the 
classics his sense of modern interpretation 
with wise discrimination, and to draw the line 
between unjustified and exaggerated catholicity 
on the one hand, and unjustified and exag- 
gerated “modernism” on the other. 

Whatever Weingartner had to say on this 
and similar subjects was at all times far from 
the erratic or haphazard; it was ever the out- 
come of extended and serious study, of a 
deeply intellectual understanding for music 
and for all things connected with it. A wealth 
of knowledge and understanding is laid down 
in the several books which he has published. 
Aside from the Reminiscences mentioned 
above, and from his polemic on Bayreuth, 
there are his remarkable little books on the 
Interpretation of Classic Symphonies, com 
prising those of Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert 
and Schumann; his fascinating book on the 
Symphony after Beethoven; his study, On 
Conducting ; and the almost philosophical book 
on The Science of the Regeneration and the 
Music Drama. It is indeed a great and uni- 
versal mind which speaks to us from these 
books as clearly as from Weingartner’s won- 
derful musical interpretations—a landmark of 
spiritual and artistic depth worthy of respect 
and love in these times of makeshift careers. 

Consideration of Weingartner’s personality 
would be incomplete without alluding also to 
his standing as a composer. His record in 
this direction is formidable. Aside from many 
smaller works (several of his songs have 
found a lasting place in the repertory of our 
greatest singers) he has written five great 
symphonies, the latest of which has only re- 
cently had a triumphant success in Great 

several symphonic poems, and a number of chamber 

music works Each one of his orchestra, chamber music and 

vocal compositions is a document of an erudite mind and 

of excellent craftsmanship. Of his several operas, Dame 

Kobold, Kain und Abel, and Die Dorfschule have been most 
(Continned on page 57) 
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Harry Farbman to Tour 
Harry Farbman, violinist, has been engaged as soloist with 
the People’s Symphony Orchestra in Boston when he will 
play Saint-Saéns’ concerto in B minor. Mr. Farbman will 
tour the eastern and middle western States during the season 
1925-26. One of these engagements will be as soloist at 
one of the regular subscription concerts of the Detroit 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 


Hardman Piano Brunswick Records 


New York 
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The Internationally Famous French Violinist 


In America 1925-26 Now Booking 
Sole Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
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“FOREMOST WOMAN PIANIST 

NOW BEFORE THE PUBLIC.”—The Nation. 
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Personal Representative—Siegfried Herz, 1230 Burn- 
ham Bidg., Chicago, Iil. 
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DORIS DOR, 

contralto, is scheduled to sing today at the White House in ANOTHER HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 
joint recital with Percy Grainger. Miss Doe will sing an PHOTOGRAPH. 
aria from Samson and Delilah, Tes Yeuw (Rabey), Widmung (Photo by Paretza.) 
(Schumann), Lilac Tree (Gartlan), Charity (MacDermid), : 

CHEV. FERRUCCIO F. CORRADETTI, Four Leaf Clover (Whitney Coombs), My Lover Is a Fisher 

man (Ntrickland), Negro Spiritual (Reddick), Take Joy 

Home (Bassett). She will be accompanied by Louis Baker 

Phillips. It is also announced that Miss Doe has been en 

gaged as one of the regular soloists at the Marble Collegiate 

Church, Fifth avenue, New York. (Beidler photo.) 


vocal teacher, whose Italian Bel Canto Method has been 
endorsed by artists such as Caruso, Bori, Amato and others, 
Many of his pupils are meeting with success in public and 
winning considerable credit for Mr. Corradetti and his excel- 
a ee LEA EPSTEIN, 

talented young Ar 

gentine violinist, 

who was heard in 

her second New 

York recital on 

January 8, when 

Leonard Liebling 

said that “she dem 

onstrated her right 

to be taken serious 

ly as a young vio 

linist of consider 

able attainments.” 

Miss Epstein has 

also had unusual 

snecess in many of 

the European capi 

tals. 
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YVONNE D’ARLE, 
‘ h soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has been en 
- : —— gaged as a leading prima donna of the Municipal Opera 
DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS ENJOYING Company of St. Louis, beginning in May. After Miss 
UNUSUAL SUCCESS. D’Arle’s next performance at the Metropolitan she will leave 
Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the Chicago Civic for a concert tour of siv weeks in the West and Middle West, 
Opera, who has won sensational success this season and who returning to begin her rehearsals with the Municipal Opera 
has just signed a contract for her eleventh season with that Company. Immediately after her engagement with the latter 
organization, and her maestro, Yeatman Griffith, eminent company she will sail for Europe, in August, returning in 
vocal pedagogue of New York City, who returns to the — the late fall. Among the operas which Miss D’Arle will 
Pacific Coast this summer for his third season as conductor sing in English are Martha and Cavalleria Rusticana, also 
of his now celebrated vocal summer master classes in San the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, including Ruddigore and 

Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland, Ore. Pinafore. 
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THE KRIENS 
SYMPHONY CLUB, 
of 130 players of both , 
ecged, Enver concer’ of ees HENRI DEERING, 
OSes renere reeseey EME | the young American pianist, who made a very distinct suc 
wee Beare Sy on end | cess of his debut here when he played the Rachmaninoff sec 
Ceara ree Hereen, j : ; ond sonata with the State Symphony Orchestra, and also 
acer Man age 2 Oo ; , i ' , played the same work on February 1, in Cleveland, with 
as lana 2° Be phen, 4. 18! 92 h8 : the Cleveland Orchestra. Mr. Deering sailed last Satur 
oe ok t/ +g ' A dye? 4 ’ , ’ day to return to Paris where he makes his headquarters 
’ bl Ber 0 oe , when in Europe. He will give a recital in Berlin on March 
16 and two recitals in London on April 23 and May 7 
summer he will spend in Germany in special study 
preparation of a new repertory 
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Lhevinne, Hayes and Boulanger, Give Programs—lIllinois Council of Organists’ Associa- 
Attracts Attention—Mary Welch Weds—Bush Conserv- 


Bachaus, Freemantel, 
State Contest of I. F. M. C, 
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CHICAGO yng aged HALLS; 


STRAUSS’ DON QUIXOTE 


atory Orchestra Wins Support—School and Conservatory Notes—News Items 


‘ la y I pianists and two singers in as 

fferent hal furnished the musical bill of fare here 
February 1. Marie Sundelius, a popu 

midst ang herself into the hearts of 

‘ ‘ nu ule at the Studebaker; next door, William 

Ba i ulwa velcome, gave a piano recital that was 
] a very large audience; at the Blackstone Thea 

ter, Frede Freemantel, tenor, gave a recital of Beethoven 
(Orchestra Hall, Josef Lhevinne, pianist, de 
" follower 


Hea r third group, made up of Scandinavian songs, 

Mar Sundelius revealed once again the reason for her 

re ] ‘ idded charming personality, 

md thou t language in which she was heard by this 

re Wa foreign, her diction according to one who 

know vas excellent she, no doubt, will be back here 

| | it has been whispered around the Fine Arts 

t thi ummer may find her a member of the Ravinia 

() ( pa Remembering her success here in major 

ped that the rumor is well founded. Edgar 

Nu is ever, a most effective accompanist, giving 

‘ er just the needed support, besides bringing out a 

ne from the piano The concert was under the 
management of F. Wight Neumann 


Witttam Bacwat 


Ii endid form, William Bachaus repeated ms former 
succes n a conventional but superbly played program, in 
cluding work y Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Scriabin aad and 


reanctsco DADDI 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 
ORCHESTRA SCHOOL 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Richard Czerwonky, Conductor 


2nd Concert this season. 


EVENING, FEBRUARY 17, 
at 8.15 P. M. 


ORCHESTRA 


TUESDAY 


HALL 





ADMISSION COMPLIMENTARY j 
ticket f admission, call at | 


Offices of Bush *efisaenrlie, 839 North Dearborn Street 














HERMAN DEVRIES 


VOCAL TEACHER 
MRS. HERMAN DEVRIES, Associate Vocal Instractor 
Studios: 528 Fine Arts Building. Residence Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
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President and Leading Piano Teacher 
SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL :: FINE ARTS BLDG. :: Chicago, ili. 
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Professors Russian Conservatory and Chicago Philharmonic Conservatory 
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Wyrick Goncert Bureau, 600-4 Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicage 
aidaantae AUBERT HEILMAN Gennett Records 


Chopin. Many piano students were on hand and no doubt 
profited by the splendid lesson given them by one of the 
most interesting pianists of the day. 
FREDERIC FREEMANTEL 

Tenor, lecturer, pedagogue, Frederic Freemantel made his 
debut in our midst as a recitalist, presaging well for further 
acquaintance To give a program of one composer’s works 
takes courage and more so probably when the composer is 
Beethoven. The songs were for the most part new, inas- 
much as many of them had not been heard before in this 
community. Mr. Freemantel must have searched deep to 
discover all the material to make up his program and if for 
nothing else than permitting an acquaintance with songs by 
the great master, Freemantel’s coming here would be pro- 
nounced an event in the present musical season. But, added 
to this, Mr. Freemantel knows how to sing the Beethoven 
music. He also knows how to articulate and he has, be- 
sides, a very serviceable voice. All these qualities made his 
recital very interesting. He prefaced each song with remarks 
which made the delivery of each number doubly enjoyable. 
The concert was under Rachel Busey Kinsolving’s manage- 
ment 

Joser LHEVINNE 


Orchestra Hall was reached as Josef Lhevinne was playing 
his Chopin group. The best proof of the manner in which 
he played is for this reporter to state that at its conclusion 
the audience demanded four additional numbers, and if the 
audience had had its way Lhevinne would have played two 
more Chopin groups, but then there were still to be heard 
Cordova from Albeniz’ Songs of Spain, De Falla’s A la 
Cubana, Debussy’s Minstrels and Tausig’s Gypsy Airs, plus 
numerous encores at the close of the program. The enthu- 
siasm of the audience was justified as Lhevinne has never 
been heard to greater advantage in this city. An immense 
audience was on hand, attesting once again the drawing 
power of this artist. 


ILLiNoIs COUNCIL OF ORGANISTS ASSOCIATION 


Such concerts as the one given at Orchestra Hall on Mon- 
day evening by the Illinois Council of the National Associa- 
tion of Organists demonstrates the resources of the organ 
as a concert instrument. The program, made up of native 
and French music, served to display the organ both as a solo 
instrument and in connection with orchestra. The Chicago 
a goed Orchestra assisted. Clarence Dickinson, of New 

York, played the solo part of his own Storm King Sym- 
phony, displaying his skill at the keyboard and mastery of 
the organ. Edwin Stanley Seder, prominent Chicago organ- 
ist, showed himself a fine artist in solos by Bingham, Clokey, 
March and Barnes. Guilmant’s first concerto had a fine 
interpreter in Robert R. Birch. Mildred Fitzpatrick gave 
a demonstration of the use of the organ in connection with 
the “movies.” A most interesting program, excellently 
presented ! 

Jornt Recirat at ConGress Hore. 


_A joint recital was given in the Florentine Room of the 
Congress Hotel on Monday evening by Tenie O'Shea, mezzo 
soprano, and Sonia Skalka, pianist. The recital was under 
Rachel Busey Kinsolving’s direction. 

STATE Contest or I. F. M. ( 

The State contest for young artists in piano, voice and 
violin, conducted by the Illinois Federation of Music Clubs, 
will take place in Chicago on the evenings of March 9 and 
10 at. Lyon & Healy Hall. Entrance to the contest closes 
March 1. Details may be had from Howard Wells, 506 
Fine Arts B uilding, ( ‘hicago, who has the contest in charge. 
The Chicago Piano Club has donated $150 to be divided 
among the winners, 

Mary WELCH WeEps 

Announcement has been received of the marriage of Mary 

Welch, popular Chicago contralto, to Theodore George Dick- 
2 York City. Mr. and Mrs. 


inson, on January 22, in New 
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Dickinson will be at home after May 1 at the Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago. 
RoLANp Hayes IN RECITAL 

There are but few artists who can fill Orchestra Hall 
when they appear in recital there, but ere long Roland 
a will undoubtedly be among those who can, judging 
by the success he scored there on Tuesday evening before 
a very large audience. Not only is the colored tener gaining 
in popularity, but he is also fast advancing in his art, and 
upon each new hearing considerable progress is noticeable. 
His highly pleased listeners heartily applauded everything 
he sang, and by their enthusiasm necessitated the adding of 
so many encores that Hayes had well nigh doubled his pro- 
gram. In the majority of his selections the tenor delivered 
some of the finest singing he has ever done here. He sang 
Handel, Stradella, Gluck, Brahms, Wolf, Schonberg, Quil- 
ter, Debussy and Santoliquido songs and a group of negro 
spirituals, William Lawrence played splendid accompani- 
ments, 

NapiA BouLANGER 

Nadia Boulanger, French organist, pianist and lecturer, 
gave a lecture-recital at the Chicago Woman's Club on 
Tuesday evening before an interested gathering. Her gub- 
ject was Modern Music and [ts Evolution, which she cleverly 
illustrated at the piano. 

Heniot Levy CLus 

A delightful meeting of the Heniot Levy Club was held 
on February 1 in the Kimball Building. A charming group 
of vocal solos was given by Viola Ehrman, soprano, and 
some fine piano work was done by the Misses Sargarman, 
Weiss and Hutton. After the program refreshments were 
served. 

Co_umBIA ScHoot Notes 

The voice pupils of Lillian Price gave an informal studio 
musicale in the school last Friday evening. A social hour 
followed the program and refreshments were served by the 
pupils. 

A children’s program was given informally in the school 
hall last Saturday afternoon which was the end of the win- 
ter term. Those appearing on the program were largely 
from the classes of Kathleen Air, Florence Breyfogle and 
Pearl M. Barker. 

The special class in history of education as an extension 
course of Wheaton College started last Tuesday and will 
continue twice a week throughout the balance of the year. 
This class is in charge of Prof. William F. Rice. 

Mu lota Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon, national sorority, 
gave its mid-summer concert and social in the Red Room of 
the LaSalle Hotel, February 7. The program was given by 
several professional members of the chapter. 

The Spry Scolari, an association composed of the ‘pupils 
of Walter Spry, gave an informal program in the school 
recital hall February 7. Several of the pupils, members of 
the organization, appeared on the program and the final 
number was rendered by Evelyn Martin Goetz. 

3usa CoNnservAtTorY News ITEMS, 

Richard Czerwonky, conductor of the Bush Conservatory 
Symphony Orchestra, which gives its second concert this 
season at Orchestra Hall, February 17, has prepared an 
unusual and interesting program for the occasion. The 
soloists will be Edwin Schultz, violinist, student of Richard 
Czerwonky; Julia Rode, soprano, artist-pupil of Edgar 
Nelson, and Harold Sanford, pianist, student of Jan 
Chiapusso. 

The announcement of the series of five 
Classes by Lamond; at the 
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School, has created big interest in pianistic circles, as this is 
the first time the celebrated pianist has been in Chicago in 
the capacity of a teacher. 

Lamond will talk on Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and 
the modern composers and interpret liberally from their 
works. The opportunity to hear this artist is a rare one and 
will be welcomed by his admirers. The artist is also avail- 
able for private instruction during the summer term which 
opens June 29. 

Methods of class teaching of instruments in both public 
schools and private instruction will be embodied in a new 
course offered at the Bush Conservatory Summer School, 
which opens June 29. Class teaching of piano, violin and 
orchestral instruments will be featured and will be of par- 
ticular interest to public school music supervisors, teachers 
and directors, as the demand for this kind of training in 
their work is increasing every day. Helen Curtis, who has 
been for two years the director of class piano teaching in 
the Kansas City schools, and who is regarded as an author- 
ity on the subject, will direct the course in class piano 
teaching. C. J. Espenshade, director of instrumental music 
at Englewood High School of Chicago, conducts the Summer 
School classes in class violin and band instruments. Lyra- 
vine Votaw is head of the Public School Music department 
which this season will give one of the most modern, com- 
prehensive and up to date school music courses in the 
country. The course covers six weeks, from June 29 to 
August 8. 

Emile DeClercq, the popular French teacher of Bush Con- 
servatory and director of its department of modern 
languages, has returned from a recent trip to France and 
has resumed his classes at the school. M. LeClerceq is 
assisted by Mme, J. Dumas. 

Ruth Metcalfe, contralto, artist-student of Charles W. 
Clark, Paul Stoes, violinist of Bush Conservatory, and 
Robert Sanders, pianist, pupil of Edgar Nelson, were the 
Bush Conservatory representatives on the program of the 
Allerton Club Musicale, February 1. 

Robert Quick, the Czerwonky pupil who recently won the 
violin contest of the Society of American Musicians, and 
Robert Sanders, pianist, pupil of Edgar Nelson, both of 
Bush Conservatory, have been filling a number of dates 
recently. They play at the Winnetka Woman’s Club on 
February 5 and were heard at the Hotel LaSalle on January 
26. Mr. Sanders has just returned from a concert trip in 
Wisconsin and will play a solo engagement at the Ravens- 
wood Woman’s Club on February 9. 

Ruth Mover, pianist, artist-pupil of Julie Rive-King 
of Bush Conservatory, has returned from a series of en- 
gagements in the East. She had special success in her con- 
cert at Warren, Pa., where she played a taxing program. 
She received flattering press notices of her concerts. 

The Junior Recitals of the Bush Conservatory Depart- 
ment of Dramatic Art, Expression and Stage Craft, have 
been attracting full audiences at the Little Theater, 1160 
North Dearborn Street. 

Mark OstTER Opera CLuB 

Mark Oster’s advanced pupils gave a recital in a social 
atmosphere, before a large and musical audience in a 
spacious hall of the Capitol Building, on January 30. The 
following artist-students were heard: Edgar Rice, Wallace 
Daley, Irene McKee, Mary Krakowski, Fitz-Henri Field, 
Josephine Lowe, Rev. Father Krakowski, Rose Doherty, 
Paul Stogis, Katherine Boone and Sylvia Kepner. with Eva 
Smolk Sprague at the piano. Every number of the in- 
teresting program merited and received the plaudits of the 
enthusiastic auditors. The social feature, A Dance, com- 
pleted a pleasant, as well as instructive evening reflecting 
much credit on Mr. Oster and the club. 

Cuicaco Music Houses Give Support to BusH 
CONSERVATORY ORCHESTRA 

Samuel E.* Moist, president of the Moist Piano Com- 
pany and a generous patron of musical and artistic activi- 
ties in Chicago, is one of the chief contributors to the sup- 
port of the Bush Conservatory Orchestra School, the sym- 
phony orchestra of which gives its second concert this 
season at Orchestra Hall, February 17, under Richard 
Czerwonky’s direction. 

In addition to Mr. Moist, who is also patron of the 
Master School of Bush Conservatory, other Chicago music 
houses which are contributors to the season’s concerts are: 
Lyon & Healy, Thomas Bowers Advertising Agency, 
Cable Piano Campany, Hornsteiner Violin Shop and the 
Baldwin Piano Company. Mr. Steinert & Sons, of 
Boston, has also made substantial contribution. Lyon & 
Healy, the Moist Piano.Company, the A. B. Chase Piano 
Company, and Ferron & Kreeplin have also presented 
splendid prizes to be competed for by Bush Conservatory 
students this season, the graduate competition to be held at 
Orchestra Hall, April 30, and the undergraduate contest on 
May 22. 

The final concert of the season by the Bush Conserva- 
tory Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Czerwonky’s direc- 
tion, is scheduled for May 28. 

The Omega Chapter Scholarship of Sigma Alpha Iota, 
national musical sorority at Bush Conservatory, has a na- 
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tional scope in its purpose, as it is open to young women Vera Curtis’ Busy Ten Days 
singers from any part of the United States and of any 
nationality. Candidates must be talented, deserving and 
ambitious and under twenty-five years of age. The con- 
test to decide the winner of the scholarship, which is 
valued at $200, the winner to have a choice of teachers 
at Bush Conservatory, will be held at the Conservatory, 
April 18, applications to be in by April 8. Lyravine 
Votaw has charge of the scholarship competition. 
Stock Revives Strauss’ Don QuIxorTe 

Revived after a silence of eight years, Richard Strauss’ 
Don Quixote (fantastic variations on a theme of knightly 
character) sounded practically new when presented this 
week by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. What with its 
massive orchestration, its clearly defined idiom, melodies 
that both charm and irritate the ear, and its magnificent 
climax, it is a most impressive number. There are dis- 
sonances aplenty, too, with the brasses bleating and the 
percussions banging out the humorous passages. It was 
Richard Strauss at his very best, receiving expert handling 
by the Chicago Symphony and its leader, Frederick Stock. 
Forming the other portion of the program were the Handel 
F major concerto for strings, Wagner's Siegfried Idyl and 
the finale from Siegfried, all of which were given virtuoso 
performances by an inspired orchestra. Finer playing than 
that could not be desired. It was perfection itself. 

GENNARO Pupi_s Operatic RECITAL 

Giovanni Gennaro will present students of the Gennaro 
School of Bel Canto and Fine Arts in the third of a series 
of operatic song recitals at Kimball Hall on February 15 
A well arranged program will be rendered by some twenty 


Vera Curtis, the well known soprano, filled the following 
engagements within ten days: a private musicale in New 





students. JEANNETTE Cox. 
May Stone Singers Broadcast VERA CURTIS. 
Four May Stone artists broadcasted the following pro York at the home of Mrs, Lucille Thornton; at the Beet 
gram, under her direction, last Wednesday, from WOR: hoven Society, Hotel Astor; a performance of Stabat Mater 


Alice Bussey, mezzo-soprano, sang Pale Moon (Logan), Can with St. James ( coal Society in Brooklyn and another 
It Be Love? (Vanderpool) and Nocturne (Curran); Gail performance of the Holy City in East Orange, N. J 
Webster, coloratura soprano, was heard in Charmant Oiseau gan 

(David), Dreamin’ Time (Strickland), and The Carnival of Bernice Frost Plays in Brooklyn 

Venice (Benedict) ; Anne Judson ang, Mon Coeur s’ouvre 
a la Voix (from Samson et Delilah), Caro Mio Ben (Gior 
dano) and Ma Curly Headed Baby x ‘lutsam), and Hazel 
Price, lyric coloratura soprano, was heard in the Cavatina 


(from the Barber of Seville), Una Voce Poco fa, Vola la The Reteciilliin: < the “Experimental 


Serenata, Tosti) and Lullaby (Huerter). 


Bernice Frost, pianist, appeared in concert recently in 


Brooklyn, N. Y 





EOS ae Theatre of Grand Opera” in New York 


On February 8, at the home of Mrs. Simon Frankel, 
the Russian Trio, assisted by Thalia Sabanieva, Metro offers the opportunity to young students of 
politan Opera soprano, gave an excellent program rhe —— 
playing by the trio, an admirable organization, and the talent, who possess requisites that are worthy 
lovely singing of Mme. Sabanieva delighted the large audi- . 
ence. After the following program, tea was served: Trio of an operatic career to appear before the 
op. 11, Beethoven; Das Verlassene Magdlein, Auch Kleine . * 
dinge, Der Gartner, Elfenlied, by Wolf; Petite Suite, by public under the most favorable circum- 


Debussy, and numbers by: Donaudy and Rech. stances. For auditions, appointments and 


Joyce Bannerman Booked with Orchestra further information apply to Mr. Adamo 
On Feruary 27 Joyce Bannerman will sing in West Gregoretti’s Studio, 353 West 57th Ss. New 


Hoboken with a portion of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
She also will be heard in songs with piano accompaniment. York, or phone Columbus 6068. 
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‘*The Mason & Hamlin Pianos are remarkable ; 
they are in my opinion in advance of all others, 
because of certain important structural features 
(notably the Tension Resonator), which in my 
judgment give the Mason & Hamlin Piano an 
exceptional position among the pianos of the 
world.”’ 
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(Continued from page 39) 

en's eighth symphony and his Turkish march from 
Athes vith a piccolo solo by Mr. Amerena; the 
sucasial ketches of Ivanoff, Schelling’s nocturne, which 
vritten for these concerts; Barthe’s Bourree, and 
ging of The Battle Hymn of the Republic, with an 
tral accompaniment Wallace Goodrich played an 

i ke 
Chis concert was designed to illustrate the uses of the 
vind choir Messr Bladet, Lenon, Werner and 
‘ played solos to demonstrate the differences in tonal 
f the flute, oboe, viola and English horn. Mr 
y illustrated his interesting remarks with slides and 
‘ Z lotes of Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven. A 
ge audience children and their elders enjoyed the con- 

joan Rutw at B, A. A 

loan Ruth prano of the Metropolitan Opera, assisted 
innini Symphony Ensemble at the second concert of 
ries given in the gymnasium of the Boston Athletic 
Association, January 18 Mi Ruth gave a pleasurable 
t { her voice, skill and ability as an imterpreter 
n tl wautiful air, O n Babbino Caro from Gianni 
Schic e of Puccini's happiest inspirations, and in 
from Bayly, La Forge and Fourdrain, bringing her 
wition to an effective close with Straussiana, in the 
rrangement of Estelle Liebling The orchestral 
er f the program came from Rossini, Borodin and 
Korsakoff Mr. Langendon, the solo cellist of the 
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displayed his fine talents in pieces by Hure and 





ensemble, 
Geral. 
Dat Buewy’s Lecture Recitacs 
Dai Buell, pianist, gave ‘ the first of 
recitals, January 21, at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. The sub- 
ject of her first program was Humor in Music. Miss Buell 
had exercised no little skill in her discriminating selection of 
pieces, and her playing yielded familiar pleasure to an 
appreciative audience 
Succeeding recitals in this series will be Poetry and Musi 
Feb- 


her series of lecture 


cians, February 4; Chopin and a group of Miniatures, 
ruary 18; Liszt and Schumann (a study in friendship) 
March 4; Bach and some other moderns March 18. 


StTeraANno HEARD 

Greta Torpadie, soprano, and Salvatore de Stefano, harp- 
ist, divided a program, January 20, in Jordan Hall. Miss 
Torpadie, as of old, gave pleasure through her sympativetic 
interpretations. Her part of the program comprised a group 
of Scandinavian songs by Grieg and Sibelius; arrangements 
by Arnold Bax of old French folk songs; and pieces by 
Grovlez and Stravinsky, also Cadet, Roussel with variations 
by Bax, Bridge, Goossens and Ireland. 

Mr. de Stefano proved himself again a harpist of super- 
lative attainments in music from Handel, Hasselmans, Gal 
leotti, Schuecher, Debussy, Granados, Zuera and Dizi. 


LEGINSKA PLAys 


TORPADIE AND DE 


Ethel Leginska, pianist, gave a recital here Saturday after- 
noon, January 17, in Jordan Hall. Her program was drawn 


entirely from Chopin and Liszt, including the latter’s sonata 


in B minor. Mme. Leginska’s individual abilities found 
ample scope in the list of pieces which she played for a 
good-sized audience. There were, as usual, numerous recalls, 


and encores were forthcoming. 
CHILDREN’S CONCERTS 

Two more concerts for young people were given by the 
Joston Symphony Orchestra, with Mr. Koussevitzky con 
ducting, Wednesday and Thursday afternoon, January 21 
and 22, in Symphony Hall, 

The program was well chosen for such an occasion. It 
included the Minuet and Finale from Haydn’s symphony in 
D major; the slow movement from a horn concerto written 
by the father of Richard Strauss, and three numbers from 
Mussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition. A part of Haydn's 
concerto for cello and two numbers from Grieg’s Peer 
Gynt suite completed the program. Messrs. Badetti and 
Wendler were heard in the solo numbers. The hall was 
filled on both occasions with a keenly interested audience 

HeL_en STANLEY AND JOHN PoweLL HEARD 

Helen Stanley, soprano, and John Powell, pianist, have 
been heard recently in New England under the tg of 
Wendell H. Luce, concert manager, of Boston. On Thurs 
day evening, January 22, Mme. Stanley and Mr. Powell 
divided a program in Wellesley, Mass., at the auditorium of 
the Alumnae Building. Mme. Stanley sang the familiar air 
from Butterfly and songs in Italian, German, French and 
English. Mr. Powell was heard in a Chopin group and in 
pieces from Beethoven, Powell and Guion. 

On January 23, Mr. Powell gave a recital in Portland, 
Me., under the auspices of the Portland Rossini Club. The 
pianist played the Waldstein Sonata of Beethoven, a group 
from Chopin and numbers by Beethoven, Liszt, Guion and 
Powell 

Women OrcGANists Give First Concert 

The first public organ recital of the recently organized 
Women Organ Players Club was given January 20, at the 
Exeter Street Theater. Edith Lang, president of the club, 
exhibited her praiseworthy abilities in a well-varied 
gram including compositions by Stoughton, Repper, 
Liadow, Boccherini, Aubert, Franck, Jacob, E. Land 
Tschaikow sky. 

It would not be rash to predict that this club may con 
ceivably become an important music factor in this commun- 
ity. Women have taken the lead particularly in champion 
ing the cause of the American composer, and the inclusion 
of several American names in Miss Lang’s list indicates that 
such recognition of native talent will not be withheld by 
the Women Organ Players’ Club. ; 


pro 
Bach, 
and 





Proschowsky Studio Musicale 


An interesting and enjoyable song recital was given in the 
studio of Frantz Proschowsky, 74 Riverside Drive, on Feb- 
ruary 3, when Doris Emerson, soprano, and Elizabeth Len- 
nox, contralto, two of Mr. Proschowsky’s artist-pupils, were 
heard. 

Miss Emerson opened the program with a group contain- 
ing The Heavy Hour and He Stole My Tender Heart Away 
(both arranged by Endicott), and two numbers by Donaudy, 
Perduta ho la speranza, and Ah mai non cessate. She later 
sang Care Selve, Handel; Gavotte from Manon, Massenet; 
Ave Maria, Bruch; Allelujah, Mozart, and Ombra leggiera 
from Dinorah, Meyerbeer. 

Miss Lennox sang an aria from Gluck’s Orfeo, as well as 
two groups of songs—By a Lonely Forest Pathway, Griffes ; 
May Magic, Anne Stratton; Sing to Me, Sing, Homer; No 
Candle Was There, Breton folk-song; Hard Trials, ar- 
ranged by Burleigh, and Come to the Fair, Martin. 

Both singers revealed well placed and extraordinarily 
trained voices and their artistic and finished singing was a 


source of much enjoyment to all present. Encores were 
demanded from both. 
A duet, I Waited for the Lord (Mendelssohn), was 


likewise featured, in which Claribel Elder, another pupil of 
Mr. Proschowsky, was heard with Miss Emerson. The 
blending of the two voices was charming. 

Eva Johnson played sympathetic accompaniments. 


Vreeland at Aeolian Hall February 16 


Jeannette Vreeland will give a recital at Aeolian Hall on 
Monday afternoon, February 16. This young singer is only 
now making her formal New York debut as a recitalist, al- 
though she has been heard on several occasions here as 
soloist with various choral and symphonic organizations and 
has appeared throughout the country in recital, concert, 
oratorio and as soloist with orchestra, having sung recently 
with the New York, Boston, Detroit and Cleveland or- 
chestras, as well as the principal choruses and oratorio so- 
creties, 


N. Y. College of Music Students’ Concert 
Piano, violin, harp, vocal and two-piano works were heard 
at the January 30 students’ concert given at Carnegie 








February 12, 1924 


Chamber Music Hall, New York, by pupils of the New York 
College of Music, Heine and Fraemcke, directors. This 
variety of music was presented by (in the order of appear- 
ance) America Prezzi, Josephine De Béauris, Anita Sharp, 
Jeannette Baumohl, Ernestine Moser, Helen Flocken, How- 
ard Kay, Minnie Wainer, Virginia Shirmer, Harriet 
Walker, Martha Mahlenbrock, Evelyn Schiff, Joseph Me- 
resco and Sam Kramar, Lotta Mover playing accompani- 
ments. The music ranged from Handel to Joachim and 
Liszt, and the usual large audience heard and applauded 
everything with vim, 


Frederic leon: on Weetern Coast Tour 
Frederic Dixon, pianist, who has been favorably received 
both at his New York recitals and numerous ones throughout 
the country, is devoting the first three weeks of February 

















vi 
FREDERIC DIXON, 

to a tour of the Northwest Pacific Coast. A number of 

concert engagements will take him mostly through Wash 


ington, Montana and South Dakota. Some of these are 
re-engagements, which speak highly for the impression he 
makes on his audiences. En route to the West, Mr. Dixon 


stopped off for several interesting Private engagements, 


John Peirce Having Midis Season 

John Peirce, baritone, head of the vocal department of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music, is having an active season 
in the middle west. Recent appearances include a program 
broadcasted by him January 22, over WJAX, in Cleveland; 
a recital at Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio, on January 
24, and a joint recital with Andre de Ribaupierre, violinist, 
under the auspices of the Music Club of Bedford, Ohio. 

Since Mr. Peirce joined the faculty of the Institute of 
Music the number of vocal students has doubled, while the 
chorus has increased from forty members to 125. 
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On or about the first of February, the offices of Antonia 
Sawyer, Inc. moved to White Plains. While Mrs. Sawyer 
has several successful artists whose concert work she is 
managing and for whose work she feels great enthusiasm, 
yet the move to White Plains is actuated chiefly by the ever 
increasing dimensions of the work her office is undertaking 
for Percy Grainger. This artist’s concert tours are steadily 
on the increase, while at the same time the demand for his 
compositions is assuming ever greater proportions with each 
successive season. In the course of a few brief years, 


Grainger’s audiences have grown from hundreds to thou- 
and for 
very naturally, grown accordingly. In 


sands in localities all over this country and the dem 
his services have, 











ANTONIA SAWYER, 


(Left) As she looked when she made her first big public appearance, 


a recent portrait, 


addition to the added managerial work connected with 
Grainger’s rapidly expanding pianistic career, his activities 
as a composer are demanding ever greater attention on the 
part of his managers. In addition to having broken the 
sales records of seventy-five years with such of his shorter 
pieces as Country Gardens, Shepherd’s Hey, etc., Grainger 
has had an imposing sheaf of his larger works published in 
the last few years, and the inquiries and proposals of clubs, 
societies and musical organizations in connection with these 
and other Grainger compositions are increasing on a scale 
that demands concentrated managerial attention. Mr. 
Grainger has, therefore, urged Mrs, Sawyer to move her 
office to W hite Plains, ‘where he himself lives, and where 
Antonia Sawyer, Inc., close to Mr. Grainger’s musical 
library, programs and personal data in connection with his 
compositions and in co-operation with Mr. Grainger’s secre- 
tary, Frederick Morse, will be able to attend to several 
sides of Mr. Grainger’s compositional career that demand 
prompt and constant attention that Mr. Grainger cannot give 
to them while away upon his constant concert tours—this 
season, for instance, he is playing almost every day until 
the end of May and is scarcely ever at home. Mr. Grainger 
has been under Mrs. Sawyer’s management ever since he 
first came before the American public in 1915 and is as 
enthusiastic about her as a manager as she is about him as 
an artist. In general they present an example of sympathy, 
loyalty and unbroken cooperation between manager and 
artist only rarely seen in the musical world. 

Mrs. Sawyer, herself formerly a successful concert artist, 
has repeatedly proven the fact that she possesses an intui- 
tive “flair” for discovering budding artists later to prove 
famous under her management. Thus she has to her credit 
the initial stages of the careers of such artists as Grainger, 
Julia Culp, Louis Graveure, the London String Quartet. 
Katharine Goodson, Kathleen Parlow, Vladimir Rosing and 
Gervase Elwes, all of whom made their American debuts 
under her management and climbed under her guidance to 
the heights of fame and success. Therefore, when Mrs. 
Sawyer speaks with enthusiastic hope for the future careers 
(or, with enthusiasm about the work and careers) of the 
younger artists now under her charge, her word carries 
much weight with it. Artists at present under her manage- 
ment are: Anita Atwater, soprano; Jocelyn Clarke, con- 
tralto; Doris Doe, mezzo-soprano; Percy Grainger, Tomford 
Harris, pianists; Victor Larsen, baritone; Robert Naylor, 
tenor; Fowler Simpson, pianist; Alfredo Sguco, violinist : 
Vlado Kolitsch, violinist; Halford Young, tenor. 


Percy GRAINGER IN INTERVIEW ON SuBJECT OF Move to 
Waite PLaiIns 

In the course of a chat on the subject of Antonia Sawyer, 
Inc., moving its offices to White Plains, Percy Grainger 
expressed himself as follows: 

“I have long wished Mrs. Sawyer to take this step and 
I am so glad she is able to accomplish it at the present 
time, for | rt an unusually busy half-season still ahead of 
me, and Mrs. Sawyer’s office, when in White Plains, will 
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ANTONIA SAWYER, INC., MOVES OFFICE TO WHITE PLAINS 


be able to help me in many ways not possible when the 
office is in New York. The fact is that many activities 
in connection with my compositions have increased so greatly 
in the last two years, so that I cannot adequately deal with 
these matters unassisted, when I am playing a concert almost 
every day throughout the season (except those days spent 
on the train), as I am this year. During the last few years 

so many of my larger choral, orchestral and chamber com 

positions have been published and in connection with these 
works I am constantly receiving letters, proposals, etc., 
from clubs, Societies, choruses and orchestras, many ot 
which Mrs. Sawyer’s office will be able to take care of for 
me, when the office is moved to White Plains with my 
musical library, programs and data close 
at hand in the keeping of my secretary, 
Frederick Morse, whose ever growing 
activities as a photographer keep him in 
White Plains, where I also have my own 
home, 

“T have long 
the wonderful 
Mr. Morse have 
have had all my concert work in Mrs 
Sawyer’s hands ever since I first came 
before the American concert public in 
1915 and a more ideal manager it would 
be impossible for me to imagine. The 
fact that Mrs. Saywer has been an ex 
perienced concert artist herself gives her 
a purely artistic viewpoint of every man 
agerial problem that is a splendid asset 
to any artist under her charge. To be 
without this sympathy and understanding 
of esthetic consideration in a manager 
would be well nigh intolerable to me and 
to possess it, as | do in Mrs. Sawyer and 
Mr. Morse, is a boon for which I never 
cease to be thankful, and I am especially 
thankful that Antonia Sawyer, Inc., in 
moving their office to White Plains, will 
be able to concentrate on more different 
phases of my career than heretofore—a 
step for some time made highly desirable 
by the steady expansion of every branch 
of my musical work, creative as well as 
pianistic. 

“No doubt it is an original step for a concert manager of 
Mrs, Sawyer’s high standing and success to move away from 
the metropolis but then Mrs. Sawyer is an “original” 
manager, as I hope I also am an “original” artist and that 
is why we get on so well together. Only a truly original, 
foresighted and artistic-natural manager could have handled 
the American careers of such artists as Louis Graveure, 


grateful for 
Sawyer and 
behalf | 


felt warmly 
work Mrs, 


done on my 


and (right) 


Julia Culp, The London String Quartet, Katharine Good- 
“ 4 

son, Kathleen Parlow, Vladimir Rosing and Gervase Elwes 

and myself, taking us from our very beginnings in this 


country and leading us up to fulfillment and success as Mrs 
Sawyer and her office have done.” 


(Signed) Percy GRAINGER. 
January 21st, 1925, 
Mrs. Sawyer will be at Aeolian Hall, Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays, from eleven to one, Room 1438. There 








Is no reason why a concert management should not be con 
ducted just as efficiently in the suburbs as im the city, and it 
is certain that Mrs. Sawyer will handle her artists as suc 
cessfully in the future as she has in the past 
Zay Pupil Makes Successful Debut 


An interesting and successful debut was made on January 


16 by Natalie Beach, soprano, at a concert given at the Fort 
George Church, St. Nicholas avenue, New York. Miss 
Beach has a lyric voice of warm quality, and a resonant 
and clear carrying tone which registers “s to F above 
high C. She was very successful in Arne’s Lass With the 
Delicate Air, and The Last Rose of elles singing the 
first with great charm, and the second with lovely artistry 
and feeling, her soft high head tones being very effective 


\ sprightly and gaily flirtatious number was Musetta’s waltz 


song from Bohéme, and very effective also was an encore 
number, Hageman’'s At the Well, in which not only was her 
voice brilliant and spontaneous, but she also put the humor 


of the story across, so that the audience enjoyed the 


joke on 


the somebody who stands behind the tre« 

Miss Beach has completely changed the quality of het 
voice in the last six months with Mr. Zay; it has grown 
clear and flexible, and gained new tones in the head voice 
Her charming appearance and talent in interpretation assure 
her a successful career. 

Mr. Zay played her accompaniments at the piano. 

Evelyn Jeane at National Arts Club 

On Wednesday evening, January 14, Evelyn Jeane, 
soprano, sang at the National Arts Club, accompanied at 
the piano by John Doane. Miss Jeane sang three groups, 
the first including numbers by Bachelet, Canal, and Erlanger; 
the second, two songs by Harry Anderton, the pianist, who 
was at the piano and also played a number of solos on the 
program, and the third, two manscript songs by Egon Putz 
Hageman’s Charity, Watt's Little Shepherd’s Song and 
Hayfields and Butterflies, Del Riego 

Miss Jeane’s lovely voice and clear diction were highly 
commented “pen by the appreciative audience 

On March 29, the soprano is singing at the chamber music 
concert of bs Cornelius Van Vliet Seri and will be 


heard in modern songs by Scheinpflug 


Two March Dates for Braslau 


Braslau sings in Chicago on March 1 and in Des 
STEINWAY PIANO a 
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205 W. 57th St., 
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MUSICAL 


also the Le Reve from 
Manon and a _ group of 
songs. Mr. Kraft was ac- 
corded an ovation after his 
solos and was compelled to 
add several extra numbers. 
In reviewing the concert the 
conservative Hartford pa- 
pers expressed themselves as 
follows: 

Mr. Kraft is the 
one of the most pleasing lyric 
tenor voices ever heard in this 
city, and it is hoped he may bk 
heard here frequently. The range 
which he showed last evening was 
ample, and he always displayed 
an artistry that was most agree 
able at all times. He sang the 
aria, Le Reve from Massenet’s 
Manon with a musicianship and 
with a charm of manner Hart 
ford Daily Times, January 21, 
19. 


possessor of 


Mr. Kraft sang, we believe, for 
the first 1¢ in Hartford last 
evening 3 will be welcomed 
if he comes again, for he has a 
voice of unusual sweetness and 
warmth.—Hartford Daily Cour 
ant, January 21, 1925 


Nevada Van der Veer 

Nevada Van der Veer 
pleased soston in The Mes- 
siah on December 21, as is 
shown below: 

Nevada Van der Veer has sel 
dom sung more beautifully. Her 
yoice was warm, tender and fired 


n turn. Her singing was pure 
delight Boston Globe 


Among the solos, He Shall 
Feed His Flock gains first place 
for the simplicity and directness 
with which Mme. Van der Veer 
sang the measures. Mme, Van 
der Veer sang with beauty of 
tone, with just emotion.—-Boston 
Transcript. 


Mme. Van der Veer sang with 
beautiful tone and a _ smooth 
legato Boston Herald. 


Richard Crooks 

Richard Crooks, tenor, has 
won, as the Sunday Globe 
said, “an almost unprece- 





COURIER 


dented success in Boston in 
the past two seasons as tenor 
soloist in oratorios given by 
the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety.” On January 30 he 
gave his first recital and the 
reputation which he had 
built up for himself attracted 
a large audience. It was one 
of the most successful mu- 
sical affairs of the season. 
Some comments fol- 
low: 

Mr. Crooks is 
mand respect as 
enthusiasm The latter feat he 
could scarcely fail to manage 

if he tried to, for he has in 
favor a beautiful voice o 
precisely the quality people love 
to hear, and, of even greater con- 
sequence, a warmth of tempera- 
ment that makes what he sings 
worth listening to, It is much to 
credit, therefore, that he, with 
insurances of success at 
, should have taken the trou 
really to learn to sing. Every- 
thing, of course, he has not yet 
learned. But if Crooks has some 
thing to learn, already, on the 
other hand, he has learned much, 
He has had his voice, an ex 
ceptionally fine one, so wisely 
trained that he can produce al- 
most every tone of his long, even 
with a ringing resonance, 
and nearly always with ease; 
that means no small amount of 
intelligent work. He is musician 
enough to sing rhythmatically, 
with pure intonation, and with 
phrases tastefully turned. To his 
fine qualities of voice and musi 
cianship, Mr. Crooks adds sen- 
timent and fervor. The audience 
wanted many added songs,—Bos- 
ton Herald 


press 


a singer to com 
well as to stir 


scale 


Mr. Crooks has a_ glorious 
voice, resonant, always in_ its 
timbre, stirring or soothing, as 
occasion requires He combines 
musical intelligence with unusual 
emotional warmth.—-Boston Tran- 
script. 

No other young tenor in or out 
of grand opera in this country to 
day gives such promise of a tri 
umphant career Boston Sunday 
Globe. ; 

Not many singers may arouse 
with German lieder the degree of 
enthusiasm that yesterday greeted 
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“Miss Fitsiu in height recalled Ternina, the 


first great 


singing 


Tosca here; she observed, 


too, the conventional dressing of the role, with 
particular courage, even candor, in Act II. The 
Vissi d’Arte, after a tussle with Scarpia, she 
sang on her back—vVienna papers please copy— 
and she had the good tate not to come out of 
the character in response to an interrupting roar 


of applause. 
a popular outburst such as was oftener 





© Mishkin 
Management: 


Her recall at the scene’s end was 
in the 
Hammerstein, and the soprano re- 
flowers, from @ gorgeous Tosca- 

to - — of American 


f orchids 
beauty buds.—New Yor ‘imes. 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


Mr, Crooks’ performance. Mr. 
Crooks brought insight and ardor, 
intelligence and spontaneity in 
happy and none too usual con- 
junction Warren Storey Smith 
in the Boston Sunday Post. 


Rdmond Vichain 


Edmond Vichnin, a tal 
ented young pianist, an artist 
pupil of Adele Margulies, 
made successful debuts re- 
cently in New York and 
Chicago. Appended are ex- 
cerpts from some of the ex- 
cellent press notices he re- 
ceived: 

He exhibited a style of intelli 
gence, restraint and sonority 
which rendered his work inter- 
esting and enjoyable.—W. . 
Henderson, New York Sun, 


The Schumann Fantasie had 
big lines, a logic of statement 
Olin Downes, New York Times. 

He is a performer of good tech 
nic, of power and musical com 


prehension.-New York Evecuing 
World. 


Mr. Vichnin’s assets were a 
well developed technic, dexterous 
and fluent, and spirited vigor. 
His touch was firm, his runs 
swift and polished and his fortis 
simo lusty New York Herald 


Tribune. 


Technical difficulties are con 
quered with quiet ease by young 
Vichnin and he showed also many 

brilliant touch and 

dignified conception 
thing he essaye 


Liebling, New York 


varieties of 
a musically 
of every 
Leonard 
American 

Mr. Vichnin has a fluent tech 
nic and a pleasant tone. He is 
also capable of the type of imag 
inative interpretation which is 
interesting for itself alone New 


York World 


Young Vichnin brought to his 
playing that most precious qual 
ity in a young musician—a fully 
leveloped and_ individual trend 
of thought Eugene Stinson, 
Chicago Journal. 

This young man las the in 
stinct for playing the piano 
Karleton Hackett, Chicago Post 

The young man radiates gen 
uine talent, which has developed 
under splendid training, and pro 
duces a tone of excellent solidity 
and color, and an interpretative 
style eloquently sincere and reas 
suringly  poisec Herman Dey 
ries, Chicago American. 


Albert Coates 
Some of the Rochester 
comments on Albert 
opening concert with the 
Rochester Philharmonic Or 
chestra in the Eastman The 
ater, are f 


(oates’ 


as follows 

The orchestra gave an increas 
ellent performance cf the 
symphony; evi 


ingly « 
I'schaikowsky 
dently Mr ( 
trated on this 
hearsals, for such a stirring per 
formance of the final movement 
could not have been fortuitous 
It showed the result of infinite 
work in detail, in getting just 
the effects needed, in_ polishing 
the phrases, in acquiring perfect 
unison in rhythm and in clear 
cut stops, with all instruments 
working as one Harvey South 
gate in Rochester Herald 


cates had 
music in his re 


concen 


He has a cogent and clear con- 
ception of this Tschaikowsky 
symphony, in the performance of 
which were reflected the virility 
and robustness of his conductorial 
point of view, which entered vig 
orously into the brilliant and skill- 
fully constructed last movement 
wherein the composer's contra- 
puntal mastery and “‘piquancy of 
orchestration” achieve some stir- 
ring effects —A. J. Warner in 
Times-Union. 

The performance of the Coq 
d'Or suite was little short of a 
marvel. It was beautifully done 
all the way through. It is a 
composition that makes great de- 
mands on an orchestra. Mr. 
Coates had his men well trained 
and he effected some wonderful 
climaxes.—-William P. Costello in 
Rochester Journal and Post-Ex 
pres. 


Ethel Newcomb 

Ethel Newcomb, pianist, 
has been spending the win- 
ter at her home at Whitney 
Point, N. Y. Part of her 
time she has been devoting 
to advanced pupils who fol- 
lowed her there, but most of 
it has been given to a winter 
of study in preparat’on of a 
new repertory, except when 
she has left for an occasional 
engagement. On January 21 
she played the Schumann 
concerto with the Cleveland 
Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff 
conductor, at Schenectady, 
of which the Schenectady 
Gazette said: 


Ethel Newcomb played the 
piano concerto, A minor, op. 54, 
Schumann, with the orchestra and 
made a new record for artistic 
achievement with her Schenec- 
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tady audience and quite  evi- 
dently pleased the conductor and 
orchestra members greatly. The 
music is from a composer whom 
she cares a great deal for and 
whose work she plays with much 
sympathy. She suits her style 
admirably to the Schumann mood, 
which of course in this concerto 
is an exalted mood of romantic 
beauty. Beauty of tone and color, 
a clear enunciation of themes and 
characteristic passages and a 
unity of spirit characterized her 
playing and put the piano part 
in the midst of the elegant and 
charming orchestral part, in a 
place ot high but gentle leader- 
ship. Miss Newcomb received en- 
thusiastic applause and a great 
bouquet of roses was handed up 
to her which quite completed the 
charming picture she made in her 
lace gown which almost matched 
the gold of her hair. 


Reinald Werrenrath 

The appended excerpts re- 
fer to recitals given by Rei- 
nald Werrenrath in Fort 
Wayne and Birmingham: 

Music lovers experienced two 
hours of pure delight when Rei 
nald Werrenrath, one of the most 
popular baritones in the country, 
appeared in recital at the Majestic 
‘Theater, Displaying a rare ver 
satility in tone, Mr. Werrenrath 
ran the gamut of melody, his 
tones of Nordic vigor and Scan 
dinavian strength proving as de 
lightful as those of Italian sweet 
ness and Irish softness. Many 
types of songs and patterns of 
music appeared in_ his varied 
program. Fort Wayne News 
Sentinel, 

We have been introduced to 
Mr. Werrenrath through the 
sparkling comments of the biggest 
critics otf this country and ng 
land. The critics, we discovered 
last evening, were not mistaken 
nor were they too generous with 
their praise, for from his opening 
to his closing numbers Mr. Wer 
renrath displayed a voice rich 
and melodious and at all times 
beautiful Ranging from deep, 
sonorous tones to higher notes, 
from golden to silver quality, he 
held his audience spellbound 
through each song until the 
sound of the last notes died away. 

Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette. 


Reinald Werrenrath is gone 
from Birmingham, but he prob 
a pleasant recollection 
reception accorded him 

15. Few singers in Bir 
mingham have been compelled to 
respond to more encores than 
the great baritone was Thursday 
night Curtain bows wouldn't 
do and after each appearance 
an encore and sometimes 


News 


he gave 
tw Birmingham 

Any review that might’ be 
written of the concert given by 
Reinald Werrenrath would seem 
tame and cold beside the music 
yiiered by this great baritone 
Birmingham Post. 


Ruth Breton 


Ruth Breton’s brilliant no 
tices with the Philharmonic, 
St. Louis and Cincinnati or- 
chestras were confirmed 
again on January 26 follow- 
ing her appearance as soloist 
with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra. Miss Breton’s Cleve- 
land notices follow: 

Ruth Breton revealed herself 
as an artist of exceptional talent. 
Her technic is facile and certain, 
her tone laden with sympathetic 
warmth, her sense of dynamics 
pulsating with refinement of ex- 
pression. Her sucess was most 
pronounced and assumed the 
portions of an ovation.—Wilson 
G. Smith, Cleveland Press. 


The soloist of the day was 
Ruth Breton, who made her first 
local appearance as a_ violinist. 
t will not be her last. 

She is an exceptionally good 
looking young woman with a 
fine stage appearance—the first 
step in the battle for recognition 

ind she plays the instrument of 
her choice with distinction, with 
a big, vibrant tone (rather than 
the feminine touch notable in 
many women violinists), and this 
virility gives the impression of 
authority and a well rounded 
musical intelligence. — Archie 
Ball, Cleveland News. 


Miss Breton is one of the 
specially blessed who have not 
only a fine talent but an attrac- 
tive personality as well; the 
pretty picture she makes is not 
to be Eeccmmat as a factor in 
her success, Miss Breton has that 
quality known as the “fire of 
youth”; her playing is emotional, 
expressive and indicative of fine 
musicianship. Her tone was rich, 
and eloquent; she was intensely 
capable in the passages that called 
for fireworks and there was a 
scintillating brightness about 
everything she did. — Eleanor 
Clarage, Cleveland Times. 


Her hearers, who were grati- 
fyingly numerous, applauded her 
with enthusiasm and persistence, 
as in sooth her performance rich- 
ly merited. She phrases well, 
there is incisiveness in her clear- 
cut, biting rhythms; and she com- 
mands, when she wills, a tone 
of rare and searching beauty. In 
sum, a violinist born to the pur- 
ple We Pall Bear more of her. 
—-James - Rogers, Clevelan 
Plain Dealer. - 
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creditor, and buying them at 
auction. The rest of the 
creditor - stockholders _ will 
have no consideration, as the 
shares were bought up from 
individual holders by specu- 
lators, it is claimed. What 
will become of the rival 
Volksoper, also bankrupt, is 
not clear, as all schemes of 
consolidation seem to have 
failed —L 
Strauss Deciines “MrInIs- 
TRY OF Music” 
Vienna, January 21.—The 
object of the prolonged ne- 
gotiations which have taken 
place, secretly, between the 


Austrian government and 
Richard Strauss, has now 
become officially known. 
The post offered to Strauss 


was that of a sort of “min- 
ister of music,” with an offi- 
cial seat in the Austrian 
government, but with no di- 
rect influence upon the des- 
tinies of the Staatsoper. Dr. 
Franz Strauss, son of the 
composer, is at present so- 
journing at Vienna and has 
given out a statement to the 
effect that Strauss has re- 
fused this offer, and would 
return to the Staatsoper, if 
at all, only as sole director. 
Strauss himself is expected 
here for a visit ten days 
hence, and will probably set- 
tle at Vienna permanently 
again next fall, when his 
beautiful new Vienna home 
will be ready to receive him. 
—P. B. 
KLEMPERER AND SCHREKER 
FOR VIENNA? 
Vienna, January 19.—The 
candidacy of Leo Blech, 
which had been advocated by 
Richard Strauss, for the post 
of first conductor with the 
Vienna Staatsoper, has fallen 
through It is now = an- 
nounced that negotiations 


have been opened with Otto- 


Klemperer, at present oper- 
atic director at Wiesbaden, 
who, it is stated, is quite 
willing to come to Vienna 
and whose engagement for 
the Moscow Opera is offi- 
cially denied. Franz Schre- 
ker, the present director of 
the Berlin State High School 
of Music, will be invited to 
become the head of the com- 
position class in the Vienna 
State Academy of Music 
the post which was to have 
been filled by Richard 
Strauss.—P. B. 

PROGRAM OF GLOUCESTER 
FESTIVAL 
Gloucester, Eng., January 

-The program for this 
year’s Three Choirs Festival, 
to be held in Gloucester, Sep- 
tember 6-11, has just been 
published. Besides the major 
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works—the Elijah, Elgar’s 
Apostles, Verdi's Requiem, 
and The Messiah—a number 
of new works by British 
composers will be sung for 
the first time, including Basil 
Harwood’s Love Incarnate, 
Lee Williams’ Lord’s Prayer, 
five choral songs by Wal- 
ford Davies, Charles Wood's 
Glory and Honor, and a new 
choral work by A. H. 
Brewer. A new orchestral 
work by J. B. McEwen, a 
part of Vaughan Williams’ 
Sea Symphony, and Elgar's 
Symphony in A flat will be 
played. A_ feature of the 
festival will be three works 
by Orlando Gibbons, given 
in commemoration of the 
Gibbons tercentenary.—R. P. 


COCMOO UND 


Etuet. Smytu’s New @ 
OPERA tions, 
London, January 24.—A 


new comic opera by Dame 
Ethel Smyth is to be given 
at the Royal College of 
Music this season. It is in 
one act, with dialogue, and 
is entitled Entente Cordiale, 
being based on an incident at 
the end of the war, while 
sritish troops were waiting 
in France, for lack of bar- 
rack space at home. Both 
hook and lyrics are by Dame 
Ethel herself.—C. S. 
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Acnes NicnHoits Returns 
TO OPERA 
¢ ‘ , 9 . ° 
London, January 27 curls of Richard Wagner 


Agnes Nicholls, English pri- 
ma donna, has joined the 
British National Ope ra Com- 
pany, singing Wagnerian so- 


prano roles, Florence Aus- hy Wagner was sold for $8, 
tral, the company’s chief and one from Gounod at $2. 
Wagnerian soprano, has been = __p, B. 


ordered by the doctors to 

take a rest.—C. S. 

VIENNA-Bupapest OPERATIC 
EXCHANGE SCHEME 


New 


London, January 25.- 


Vienna, January 19.—It is in Windsor the 
announced that the Budapest 


National Opera will shortly der the 


give a guest season at the Walter Parratt, the late 
Vienna Staatsoper, present- Master of the King’s Mu- 
ing Anna Karenina, by Jend sick, and his successor at 
Hubay; A Carnival Wed- Windsor, Sir — Frederick 


Bridge. The 
has been used without change 
since 1868.—C. S. 
WEINGARTNER WRITING AN 
OPERA 
London, January 25,—Fe- 
lix Weingartner, who is at 
present in Barcelona, is writ- 
ing an opera to his own li- 


ding, by Poldini; and Banc- 
ban, by Franz Erkel. Mean- 
while the Vienna Staatsoper 
is to give a series of per 
formances at the Budapest 
Opera. It appears that the 
enterprise has a —e po- 
litical significance.—P. 


Low PRICES FOR Wasas's 6 
ga bretto, which is founded on 
CURLS : 
the story of ew Roman 
Vienna, January 16.—The Emperor in A. 361, who 
relics of the late Amalie Ma- renounced ( laiey'| in fa- 
terna, once a celebrated so- vor of paganism when he 


prano and the first singer to attained the Imperial purple. 


impersonate Briinnhilde and Written in three acts and 
Kundry at Bayreuth, were seven scenes and taking ap- 
sold here at auction. One _ proximately three and a 


of the objects consisted of quarter hours for perform- 


and Franz Liszt, which were 
knocked down at the ridicu- 
lously low price of $6. A 
letter addressed to Materna 


RoyaLt CHAPEL ORGAN 
-On 
February 8 the King will in- 
augurate at the Chapel Royal 
new organ 
which has been installed un- 
supervision of Sir 


present organ 


ance, Der Apostat is in- 
tensely dramatic and richly 
colored, both as regards the 
actual scenic effects devised 
and also as regards the 
music itself. Vocally the 
singers are to have full 
chance for distinguishing 
themselves while their dra- 
matic opportunities will be 
equally great. 

The famous conductor 
composer has been just in 
vited to conduct a program 
of his own compositions at 
the Athens Conservatory in 
May next.—G, C. 


ANDREA CHENIER IN 
DRESDEN 


Dresden, January 29.—Gi 
ordano’s Andrea Chenier had 
its first performance here at 
the Staatsoper last night, the 
composer being present for 
the occasion A. 


New Scnoot or VIoLiIn 
PLAYING OPENING IN 
LONDON 


London, January 25.—A 
new school of violin playing 
has just been opened in 
London under the direction 
of Achille Rivarde, for 25 
years a teacher at the Royal 
College of Music (London). 
Professionals, amateurs, ge 





children will be series | as 


pupils, and three scholar re sidente in the U nited King 


ships are to be given, which dom, outside the London 
will be open respectively to area, up to nineteen years of 
(1) international competi- age. Special attention will 
tors up to fourteen years of be given to children, when 


age, (2) residents in London ever possible supervision of 
and the suburbs up to nine practice being arranged 
teen years of age, and (3) G. ¢ 


Success of Augusta Lenska 


Augusta Lenska, the Chicago Civic Opera Company’s new 


contralto, has risen in one short season to a conspicuous 
place in the ranks of that organization and has become a 
great favorite. Her beautifully, smooth, well placed and 


highly cultivated voice is indeed one of the assets of the 
company 

During the last week of the season, Mme. Lenska, singing 
opposite Chaliapin, scored a great and deserved success as 
Helen of Troy in Boito’s Mefistofele and as Marina in 


Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounoff. Miss Lenska came in for 


her full share of the applause. Her high notes created 
quite a sensation, for it was probably the first time that the 
high mezzo part of Helen had been sung by a contralto 
The extraordinary range of Lenska’s voice enabled her to 
do justice to the part without any special effort. 

Mme. Lenska has been engaged by the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company for the full tour. By special permission of 
the company she will be able to participate in a Philadel 


phia performance of Aida, singing Amneris, 
the company at Washington, D. ¢ 


and rejoining 


Soloists Tour in Ninth Symphony 


Rodgers, Helena Marsh, Charles 
Fraser Gange are the quartet which will be 
with the New York Symphony 
Ninth Symphony this month 


Stratton 
heard 
Orchestra in 


and 
on tour 
Beethoven's 


Ruth 
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Dear Mr. Proschowsky— 
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and use new beauties in my own voice. 
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been associated with you for the past eight weeks. let me express my appreciation of your thorough understanding 
E ART of singing and the intelligent simplicity of your elucidations, through which I have been able to discover 


Gratefully yours, 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 
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FITTING MUSIC TO MOTION . 
PICTURES 


ARTICLE I 


By Viola Klaiss 











Having been asked for my views regarding the “fitting” 
and playing of motion pictures, I have endeavored to set 
forth the fundamental requisités as have come under my 
eyes during my expe rience as an organist. 

The art of fitting pictures is just a little different from 
the organist’s viewpoint than that of the conductor of an 
orchestra, owing to the fact that more details can be fol 
lowed with the organ than with a large orchestra. I find 
in setting forth my views that the first important thing to 
consider is music, then the organ, and finally the actual fit- 
ting of the picture. In this section, I will only take the 
subject of music, and the remaining two will be taken up in 
my succeeding articles. 

The average musician not engaged in picture work cannot 
realize the importance of having a large library and being 
entirely familiar with it, as regards its mood and character. 
In trying over new music, you find the foremost thing in 
your mind is to associate it mentally with scenes in the 
work, so that it may be catalogued under that particular 
mood, very often much different than the name suggests. 
For instance we find numbers named Springtime, but instead 
of playing them in the scene which shows spring, they more 
often fit a scene that calls for appassionato. Therefore, such 
a number would come under that heading in my catalogue, 
for when looking for numbers of the appassionato type, one 
would not think of looking for numbers which are named 
to represent Spring. On the other hand, for a spring scene, 
a pastoral number is sometimes far more appropriate. In 
the legitimate sense, this seems wrong, but very often we 
have to lay aside our legitimate feelings in fitting pictures. 
I do not mean to say the number could not be played in the 
legitimate manner, but the interpretation of it would fit 
more appropriately in an appassionato scene, 

Some of the moods under which | catalogue my music 
which includes allegretto numbers, intermezzos, 
Quick Lights, which include numbers of the 
but not the dramatic kind in which we use what 
are known as “hurries.” Also I have Dainty Lights which 
include gavottes, minuets, etc., which are very often used 
in costume pictures of the French period. Next, I have 
char% acteristic pieces which include anything eccentric, de 
“Rube” and miscellaneous things. Another folder 


Caprices ; 
allegro type, 


scriptive, 


VIOLA KLAISS, 
organist of the Palace Theater, Philadelphia. 
will include dramatic andantes, appassionatos, and one will 
find very often that serenades, romances and canzonettas 
come under this heading. Next in order are agitatos, those 
which are known as “hurries” and mysteriosos. Other 
folders have suites, ballet suites, operatic selections, music 
from popular shows, themes, then music from Oriental lands 
and almost every country on the globe. This is only some 
of the cataloguing that is necessary. After determining 
the different moods in a picture, then one can refer to his 
folders to make the proper selection. It is easily seen that 
unless one is familiar with the library of music along 
these lines, it would be impossible to fit a picture correctly. 
Altogether, the subject of music in connection with fitting 
pictures is a wide one, which requires the utmost care in 
the selection of the numbers, and correct manipulation of 
the organ. These points which I have defined I consider to 
be sufficient in relation to the music in connection with 
pictures. In my next article I will consider the organ and its 
relation to motion picture work, 

(To be continued.) 


Warford Pupils’ Active 


Willard Sektberg has left New York for a ten weeks’ 
tour as conductor of William Wade Hinshaw’s production 
of Mozart's Impresario. 

Florence Gifford, mezzo soprano, and Joseph Kayser, bari- 
tone, gave a joint recital at Wurlitzer Auditorium, January 
9. On the same evening, Marian Callan, soprano, and 
Albert Barber, tenor, broadcasted a program from WEAF 
with Mr. Warford at the piano. | ata Kayser gave a 
joint recital with Elizabeth Janes, soprano, for the Women’s 
Club of Suffern, N. Y., on January 15, and was engaged for a 
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concert at the Hotel Astor on January 22. Joan Waddell, 
soprano, was in the cast of Mme. Pompadour, which closed 
recently, and Don Goutlier,: tenor, had a leading role in 
Marjorie during its New York run. Marjorie Lauer, 
soprano, has made successful appearances recently in Boston, 
Providence, Montreal and Portland, Me. 


Gunster’s Third Atlanta Success 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, added one more to his former 
successes in Atlanta, on January 13, in a varied program 
ranging from the classic and operatic to modern tolk and 
dialect songs in which the versatile tenor excels. 

One of the critics, writing of his singing, in the Atlanta 
Journal, said: “The beautiful quality of his voice, his ex- 
cellent musicianship, fine diction and highly intelligent in- 
terpretations, brought enthusiastic response from the audi- 
ance, As a ballad singer, in diction, subtlety of interpreta- 
tion, both musically and by means of facial expression, Mr. 
Gunster is unsurpassed. His presence is delightful. His 
unerring sense of humor and regard for artistic balance, 
combined with excellent taste, made his program one of the 
most p'easurable in our memory.” 

It is significant to note that in his presentation of his 
costume feature—a final group of Negro spirituals and 
melodies, in the garb and make-up of the old antebellum 
negro—the singer achieved even more than his usual success 
in this novelty. According to the Atlanta Journal: “Mr. 
Gunster is a master in the realm of character song. His 
fine portrayal of the old Negro slave was one of the 
cleverest bits of lyrico acting we have ever heard. The 
humor and pathos of the spirituals and melodies were given 
a thoroughly truthful and artistic interpretation. Mr. 
Gunster has caught every intonation, typical pronunciation, 
enhanced by a remarkably characteristic facial express ion 
which makes his negro songs unique and refreshing.” 


Music Program at Chislheations of New Organ 


The dedication of a new organ in celebration of the cen- 
tennial of the Congregation B'nai Jeshurun was the occa- 
sion of an interesting musical program. The Rev. Jacob 
Schwartz, cantor and director of the choir, was an excel- 
lent soloist in Adon Olom, in the rendition of which he was 
effectively assisted by Helene Adler. Rev, Schwartz pos- 
sesses a beautiful baritone voice of fine quality. Miss Adler, 
who is soprano soloist of the B’nai Jeshurun choir, has a 
brilliant, clear soprano voice of wide range, and she sings 
expressively. The other soloists were Delphine March, 
Dorothea Edwards, Renee Shieber, Martin Horodas and 
Max Bloch, all of whom sang well. John Cushing was at 
the organ. 
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SAN FRANCISCO GIVES 
MISCHA ELMAN OVATION 


2,500 Extra Chairs Added—Fifth “Pop” Enjoyed—Heifetz, 
Erna Rubinstein, Maier and Pattison, Maria Ivogun 
and Schmitz Heard—Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., January 29.—It is scarcely believable 
that the Civic Auditorium, seating capacity 10,000, would 
prove too small to accommodate the number desiring to hear 
Mischa Elman when he appeared as soloist at the fouth 
municipal concert of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Alfred Hertz. However, 2,500 extra 
chairs had to be placed under the balconies, while several 
hundred people were turned away. 

It was a great audience and an equally great concert. 
Mr. Elman played Tschaikowsky’s concerto, which gave 
ample opportunity for brilliant technical display as well as 
emotional expression, In dash and fire, richness of tone 
and breadth of style, Mr. Elman’s performance was un- 
forgettable. 

Mr. Hertz again showed excellent judgment in his orches- 
tral offerings, of which Beethoven’s third, Leonore, overture 
was the most profound, Other selections which met with 


hearty approval were Grieg’s Peer Gynt suite No. 1; 
Sowerby’s The Irish Washerwoman and Mr. Hertz’ own 
orchestration of Kreisler’s Caprice Viennois. Throughout 


the program the orchestra played with spirit and enthusiasm, 
responding to Mr. Hertz’ wishes with alacrity. 
Firta “Por” Concert ATTRACTIVE. 

With the Scheherezade of Rimsky-Korsakoff as the out- 
standing number, the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by Alfred Hertz, gave its fifth regular popular 
program on the afternoon of January 18. The overture to 
Auber’s Fra Diavolo, the Mother Goose Suite of Ravel 
and Tschaikowsky’s spirited Italian Caprice completed this 
fine program, which was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Heiretz CoMMANDS ADMIRATION. 

Before an audience that filled Beatty’s Casino Theater 
on the afternoon of January 18, Jascha Heifetz gave his 
only San Francisco recital this season. The young violinist 
was in his usual fine form. At the end of the recital, Mr. 
Heifetz received a stupendous ovation which he acknowl- 
edged with his usual modesty, at the same time graciously 
adding numerous encores. 

ERNA Rusinstein With SyMPHONY. 

At the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra concerts of 
January 23 and 25, Alfred Hertz offered Beethoven's fifth 
symphony. Due to Mr. Hertz’ fidelity to the score from 
first to last, the animation and sincerity which dominates 
all his work, this conductor of personality and force pre- 
sented, through his temperamental and intellectual concep- 
tion of the work, an undeniably beautiful interpretation. 
Following the symphony came Richard Strauss’ Don Juan. 
For beauty of tone, impressive dignity of interpretation 
and colorful effects, Mr. Hertz and his men surpassed 
themselves. 

Erna Rubinstein, violinist, with a rich and resonant tone, 
made her initial appearance in this city and gave the Men- 
delssohn concerto. Miss Rubinstein evidenced a sympathetic 
understanding of the work and played it with brilliant 
technic, spirit and authority. 

MAIER AND Pattison TRIUMPH. 

A “high-light” of the season was the recital on two pianos 
given by Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, the afternoon of 
January 25, under the management of Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer. These artists gave a program of old and modern 
music. In every sense the performance of this amazing 
duo was superb. Enthusiasm prevailed throughout the after- 
noon and there were encores in abundance. Mr. Oppen- 
heimer certainly offered his patrons an unusual treat. 

Marra Ivocun CHARMS. 

Maria Ivogun, that charming coloratura soprano, sang 
her way into the hearts of a large and friendly audience on 
the evening of January 26 and gave another exhibition of 
splendid vocalization. In songs of Brahms and Grieg, Mme. 
Ivogun revealed interpretative powers of wide scope, while 
her singing of Mozartean arias were an artistic experience. 
Max Jaffe was the efficient accompanist. 

E. Ropert Scumitz Gives RecitAt. 
E. Robert Schmitz, the French pianist, who is at present 
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Scottish Rite Hall, featuring as his principal item Szyma- 
nowski’s twelve etudes. Mr. Schmitz is unquestionably an 
authority on modern music, his interpretations at all times 
being charged with sincerity and depth of musicianship. 
Notes. 
An interesting event was the piano recital given by Ray- 


mond L. White, of the faculty of the Arrillaga Musical 
College and organist of Notre Dame des Victoires. 

William Gwin, Jr., gave a recital at the home of Mrs. 
James Flood, with Helen McClory as accompanist. 


About 500 were present at the last meeting of the San- 
Francisco Musical Club when it gave its concert at the 
Fairmont Hotel. Those taking part were Olive Hyde and 
Edna Horan, violinists; Adeline Maude Wellendorff, pianist ; 
Mrs. Wellendorff, pianist; and the vocalists—Zeb Kendall 
and Marguerite Rass Waldrop, Mrs. Cecil Hollis Stone 
accompanying the former and Uda Waldrop the latter. 

Victor Lichtenstein, violinist, pedagogue and lecturer, pre- 
sented a number of pupils in a recital of violin music. 
Among the oe were Dan E. Bruner, Mabel Joose, 
Susan Cole, Grace Luscomb and Nathan Barrett. 

Ida G. Scott gave a luncheon in honor of E, Robert 
Schmitz in the Italian Room of the Hotel St. Francis. 

Kajetan Attl has been busy filling engagements in addi- 
tion to his work with the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra and his large class of harp pupils. Mr. Attl is contem- 
plating a Harp Festival to be given in May in which fifty 
harpists will participate. 

The monthly pupils’ recital of the Musical Arts Institute 
was held on the evening of January 2 in the home of the 
organization. Those taking part were Gertrude Heskins, 
Helene Heskins, Jean Allen, Carolyn Anspacher, Elsa Naess, 
Violet Sebastian, Adrian Wynoble, Harry Strauss, August 
O. Allen and Joseph Hoffman. 

Alice Seckels, who went to New York several weeks ago 
in the interest of the Master School of Musical Arts which 
opens in San Francisco and Los Angeles next May, has 
returned home and is again engaged in arranging the many 
details pertaining to this enterprise. While in New York 
Miss Seckels met many musicians and people interested in 
art, who planned a number of affairs in her honor. 

Hazel Johnson, soprano, was the guest artist of the Satur- 
day Afternoon Club in Santa Rosa recently and presented 
a well chosen program in an artistic manner. 

Rose Relda Cailleau and her daughter, Relda Marie 
Cailleau, have returned here after spending the holidays 
in New York. Mme. Cailleau is again teaching her large 
class of vocal students. 

Mme. Regis Michaud, pianist, assisted by Mrs. Thomas 
Arthur Rickard, soprano, gave a successful concert of 
French music before the Salon Francais at the Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Emilie Lancel, mezzo-soprano, left for Los Angeles where 
she was scheduled to give a recital. 

Rena Lazelie gave the third of the free lectures on vocal 
art at the San Francisco Conservatory of Music. The 
subject was Musical Interpretation or Style. 

Marshal Giselman, assisted by Eva Gruninger Atkinson, 
contralto, William F. Laraia, violinist, and Harold Pracht, 
baritone, appeared in a special program arranged by Mr. 
Pracht for KPO broadcasting station, at the Legion of 
Honor Palace in Lincoln Park on January 11. 


SEATTLE ENJOYS GRAND OPERA 


San Carlo Artists Give Andrea Chenier for First 
Heifetz Received With Enthusiasm—Cherniavskys 
Well Greeted—Spargur String Quartet 
Offers Fine Program—Notes 


Time— 


Seattle, Wash., January 22.—Jascha Heifetz was accorded 
a rousing reception at the First Presbyterian Church under 
the auspices of the combined societies of the church. To 
say that Mr. Heifetz drew a packed house is hardly neces- 
sary and his program delighted the most critical. Isidore 
Achron provided the accompaniments. 

CHERNIAVSKY TRIO 

Another concert of merit was given by the Cherniavskys 

Mischel, Jan and Leo—at the Metropolitan Theater the 
evening of January 13. The work of this organization was 
well received. The concert was sponsored by the Palmer- 
ton-Mendel Music Bureau as the last of their series of three 

SparRGUR STRING QUARTET. 

The Spargur String Quartet, Seattle’s own organization, 
was heard in the second of its series of four concerts, the 
evening of January 7, in the Spanish ballroom of the new 
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bers of the organization are John Spargur, violin; Albany 
Ritchie, violin; E. Hellier Collens, viola, and George Kirch- 
ner, cello, 

San Carto Opera CoMPANY 

Seattle has been enjoying its annual week of opera during 
the past week. The San Carlo Opera Company has pre- 
sented Madame Butterfly, Carmen, Lohengrin, Rigoletto, 
Andrea Chenier (first performance in Seattle) La Tosca, 
Tales of Hoffman and Aida. Alice ( xentle, singing in Car 
men and Aida, was accorded a_ royal welcome, having 
been at one time a member of Seattle musical circles. 

Nores, 

January 9, several students of Jacques Jou-Jerville, head 
of the voice department of the Cornish School, were heard 
in recital at the Cornish Little Theater. Mr. Jou-Jerville 
has the happy faculty of being able to arrange programs 
varied enough in interest to attract large numbers of people 
and keep them from becoming restless 

The Ralston Club gave the first concert of its fourth sea 
son at the First Baptist Church, the evening of January 20 
before a filled house. Many were turned away. The 
ductor, Owen J. Williams, deserves credit for the good work 
the men have done under his baton Che soloists of the 
evening were J. Rollo Maulsby, tenor, and Lawrence Mayer, 
basso, who sang in good style. The club accompanist was 
Louretta V. Harding. The Ralston Club is a civic 
ization whose is the attainment of excellence 
art of male chorus singing and the performance of 
service to the community. The members bear 
penses of the club. 

Another choral organization which recently appeared in 
concert is the Philomel Club, composed entirely of women’s 
voices, under the baton of R. H. Kendrick, with Harry Bur 
dick as accompanist. The program was of varied interest 
the principal offering being the cantata, The Highwayman by 
Deems Taylor. E. Maldwyn Evans, Welsh baritone, 
the assisting artist. 

The regular monthly program of the Ladies’ 


con 
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in the 
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object 


was 


Musical Club 


was given the afternoon of January 12 at the Woman’s Uni 
versity Club, and presented four local artists in a splendid 
concert. Iris Canfield, cellist; Leonge Langdon, pianist, 
Bertha Freyd, pianist, and M. V. Gramakovsky, Russian 


baritone, were those participating 

The Cornish School announced the engagement of 
Peter Meremblum, violinst and student of Auer, as head of 
its violin department. Mr. Meremblum taught in the 
conservatory at Odessa and in Berlin and comes with high 
recommendations. 

Pupils of Harry Krinke and Kuria Strong 
in recital the afternoon of January 18, in the 
of the New Olympic Hotel. Mr. 
products from his piano studios in Seattle and the north 
west, while Mrs. Strong is one of our leading voice teachers 
The students’ work was excellent. Those taking part were 
Gabrielle Jolivet, Laura Pingrey, L. Ella 
Cecil Jennings, Clark Kinzinger and 
pianists. Corynn Kiehl served as accompanist 

Increasing interest is shown in the work of the 


has 


has 


were heard 
italian Room 
Krinke has many fine 


Stanhope, vocal 


Helene Hille 


ists: 


music departments of the various high schools of the city 
The annual winter concert of the music department of 
Roosevelt High deserves mention because of the excellent 
manner in which it gave a worthwhile program. An or 


chestra of seventy-five, under the baton of Ernest Worth, 


was a splendid example of what can be accomplished by 
students. Florence Beeler, local contr alto, Mrs. E. H 
Worth at the piano, were the assisting artists IH 


Flesch Having Active Month 

Carl Flesch is having an 
classes at the Curtis Institute of 
recitals and orchestral 
2 he played in Missoula, 


month. In addition to his 
Music, he has a number of 
appearances. On February 
Mont., and on February 6 and 7 


active 


soloist 


he was soloist with the St. Louis Orchestra. His schedule 
included Shawnee, Okla. February 9; Norman, February 
10; Denton, Tex., February 11. Mt. Vernon, Iowa, will 


hear him February 17 


; 7. On February 19 and 20 he is soloist 
with the Philharmonic 


Orchestra in New York. 


Laubenthal Booked for 


Annie Friedberg, manager of Rudolf 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has just booked this 
fine artist for three special festival concerts in San Fran 
cisco, Cal., during April. Mr. Laubenthal is to sing the 
le ading tenor parts in Verdi's Requiem, Schumann's Pil 
grimage of the Rose, and a miscellaneous concert all with 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra under the leader 


San Francisco 


Laubenthal, tenor, 




















conducting a masterclass in this city, gave a recital in Olympic Hotel. It was an excellent program. The mem- ship of Alfred Hertz 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











[The fol is a list of ne musi received during 
the week ending Februar Detailed reviews of those 
lecti« which this department deems sufficiently inter- 
ting and important musically will appear in a later 
(Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland) 
Cinderella, valse ballet, for piano, by Frederick A 
Williams 
Indian Dawn, song with violin and cello obligato, by 
a imecnih 
r ll Give the World for You, song, with violin and cello 
obligat by J Zamecnihk 
Schroeder & Gunther, Inc., New York) 
Moonlight, for piano, by Hans Barth 
(Editions Musicales Janin, Lyon) 


Twenty Melodious Etudes, of medium gri ide, for piano 
(op. 3 by Pierre Augiera 
Poeme-Berceuse, for violin and piano (op. 5), by Emile 
Bourdor 
MUSIC 
(John Church Co., Cincinnati) 
I Am Fate, ng, b Bernard Hamblen The com- 
r | t usic to } own words, and both words 
TT ire excellent The design of the work ts 
il th fate entering every now 


theme and 
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then with force and meaning, and certain passages where 
the voice part suggests recitative. The music is 1magina- 
tive and paints a picture of the mood of the words. 





(F. E. C. Leuckart, Leipsic) 


Symphonic Suite for Orchestra, by Adolf Weidig, op. 
46.—This suite is divided into four parts, Improvisation. 
Romance, Intermezzo and Finale. The music is colorful 
and vivid, based upon very interesting thematic material 
and harmonized in a way that is decidedly modern, 
though in no sense of the word disagreeably so, The 
scoring is done for full sized symphony orchestra and is 
carried out with a frequent doubling of parts somewhat 
after the Tschaikowsky manner, which provides clarity 


as well as force, and lends the music a contrapuntal 
charm that would lost if the score were thicker or 
more muddy. The entire suite is obviously the writing 


of a man not only possessed of high inventive ability but 
of a very unusual technical equipment as well. Why is 
it not included in the standard repertory of America’s 

ymphony orchestras? 
(Elkin & Co., Ltd., 

The Devon Maid, song, by Eric Fogg.—Eric Fogg was 
hailed not so long ago as a boy phenomenon and a writer 
of extraordinary music. The only extraordinary thing 
about this song is the fact that it is extraordinarily beau- 
tiful. Keats’ verses are exquisite and Mr. Fogg has given 
them a very attractive setting. The harmonic 
not complicated and never bizarre. It has decided or 
iginal touches and a fine feeling for the color of the 
verses A good song. 

To Phillis, Milking Her Flock; Man and Woman; The 
Piper; The Moon; songs, by Arthur Benjamin.—Arthur 
Benjamin is, at least to this writer, a newcomer among 
the English song writers. He has a decidedly original 
talent, a turn for melodies that are not hackneyed, a gift 
of giving them an attractive harmonic background, and 
the ability to write an unhackneyed and interesting ac- 
companiment. 

All this is true of To Phillis, Milking Her Flock, which 
a very pretty rhythmic study, with a fascinating 
repeated figure in the accompaniment. Man and Woman, 
a sort of modified Old English glee, is more conven- 
tional. The Piper is a very pleasant little pastorale to 
delightful verses by Seumas O'Sullivan, a tune that 
makes one think of Godard at his best. The Moon is 
ingenious, but the Frenchmen did this sort of thing so 
long ago that the only excuse for doing it now is to do 
it as well as Mr. Benjamin has. All in all four good 
songs not only interesting to musicians but made with 
the singer in mind! 

Pierrot’s Serenade, song, by Joseph Moorat 
nade in 6/8—that’s all. 

Farewell, song, by George Oldroyd. 
tious thing with—just for variety 
doesn’t quite “come off,” as Mr. 
say. 


London) 


dress is 


is also 


A sere- 


A rather preten- 
no time signature. It 
Oldroyd’s countrymen 


(Sam Fox Publishing Co., 


Little Bluebird of My Heart, by Frank H. Grey.—A 
popular ballad with a tune that is a light and graceful 
waltz 


Cleveland) 


(J. & W. Chester, Lid., 


Cradle Song, from the Maid of Pskov by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, arranged by Herbert A. Fricker.—Any chorus 
of large with a fine body of deep basses will like 
to perform this very fine work. It is an eight-part 
chorus for two sopranos, two altos, two tenors and two 
The second basses hang around the low B like 
a pedal-bass throughout almost the entire piece. The 
original key of the piece was D flat, which would have 


London) 


size 


basses. 
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called for still lower basses, probably more available: in 
Russia than in America. A piano, or organ part, is added 
for the sake of practice purposes, not to be used in per- 
formance. ‘The words mean nothing, and a great deal 
of it seems to be sung with closed lips. The music is 
extremely simple but is skillfully made and_ highly 
effective. 

Two Studies for the Piano, by Eugene Goossens. 
Only a pianist with large hands and very brilliant tech- 
nic will be able to play these difficult studies. The com- 
poser constantly uses chords that stretch a tenth or more 
and require that the notes be struck all at the same time. 
The idiom is extremely complex and there are plenty of 
discords. The tunes are harmonized in such a way that 
they are sometimes quite unrecognizable as tunes—and, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, that is an unwise develop- 
ment of modernism. The simple folk song is not suita- 
ble for display of modern harmonic invention, and har- 


mony has but one purpose, which is to enhance the 
beauty of the tune, or to admit of new tunes, not to spoil 
tunes in the old folk idioms. 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

Summer Night (for piano), by Walther Pfitzner. 
Walther Pfitzner may not be as famous as Hans of that 
name, and he may not write music that is as abstruse 
and soggy. In fact, it is sure that he does not, for this 


short nocturne, Summer Night, 


is tasteful in its melody, 
warm and rich in its harmonic 


dress. 


Three Songs, The Return, A Boat-Song, Flower of 


Beauty, by Louis Victor Saar.—The Return in its style 
and its climax on a high B reminds one of Strauss’ 
splendid Cecilie. A tenor who makes a success of that 


song will find this one very attractive indeed. The Boat- 
Song is rather conventional, but, as in all of Mr. Saar’s 
songs, the vocal line is distinctly grateful to the singer. 
In the third song, Flower of Beauty, Mr. Saar’s music 
is distinctly better than the lyric to which it is set. 
(The 


Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 


Sea of Blue (vocal duet), by Mertena L. 
Mendelssohnian music, not particularly original, but 
thoroughly agreeable and a useful addition to the com- 
paratively small list of good duets for soprano and alto. 

Dance of the Reed-Flutes (for organ), 
Edwin Arthur Kraft.—A clever 
tion for organ of one of the numbers in Tschaikowsky’s 
tuneful Nutcracker suite. The peculiar nature of the 
Tschaikowsky instrumentation adapts itself particularly 
to effective reproduction on the organ. . 


Bancroft.- 


transcribed by 
and effective transcrip- 


(Chappell & Co., Ltd., London) 


Take All Thy Sorrows (song), by Guy D’Hardelot.— 
The practiced hand of Guy D’Hardelot turns out another 


very singable song with a good climax, though it will 
hardly rival in popularity some of her better known 
earlier successes. 

Some Day and The Wedding (songs), by Teresa Del 
Riego. Teresa Del Riego is another pretty nearly ‘sure 
fire” ballad composer. Some Day, rather of the “long- 
ing” type, seems more likely to be a favorite than The 


Wedding. Both of them are excellent specimens of the 
English ballad type at its best. 
Yearning (song), by Eric Coates 
about half-way between ballad and 
tuneful and grateful to the voice 
with which a good singer cannot 
recommended for concert use! 


The music of this, 
art song, is decidedly 
Also there is a climax 
fail to score. Heartily 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., Neu 


Sailor’s Piece (for piano), by H. 
No wonder Percy Grainger likes H. 
music well enough to play it, for it 


York) 

Gardiner. 
Gardiner’s 

much in the 


Balfour 
salfour 
is very 


genre in which Mr. Grainger himself is at his best. 
Occasionally Mr. Gardiner’s sailor seems to jig, but most 
of the time he is singing a chanty; and he is an accom- 
plished Jack Tar, for he occasionally wanders off into 


5/4 rhythm, 

Serenata (for violin and piano), by P. D. De Coster. 
Pierne’s well known Serenade for the same combination 
of instruments, violin and piano, is the granddaddy of all 
pieces of this kind. This one appears to be a descendant 
in the direct line. 

As a May Morning (song), by Mark Andrews.—An 
unusually fine song. Richard Aldington furnished the 
composer with an exquisite lyric which he has set to an 
appropriate and unhackneyed tune with simple, jyet 
thoroughly effective harmonic dress ingeniously put on 
the piano. To be heartily recommended, especially for 
tenor! 

Wake! for Night Is Dead (song), by Carl Deis.— 
Straightforward, effective song, suitable either for con- 
cert or church use. The words are Swinburne’s familiar 
poem ending “Live! for the Truth is Living; Wake! for 
Night Is Dead.” 


(Carl Fischer, New York) 


Caprice Antique and Dirge of the North, by Erno 
Balogh, transcribed for the violin by Fritz Kreisler.- - 
The fact that Kreisler has transcribed these compositions 
for the violin is a far better testimonial of worth than 
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anything which this reviewer could say. The transcrip 
tions are difficult, and the two pieces will be found useful 
additions to the repertory of the concert violinist. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


A Modern Method for the Guitar, by Pascual Roch, 
translated by Dr. Th. Baker. In three volumes, Vol. ILI. 
—This is an advanced method of guitar playing in a 
volume of more than a hundred pages, constituting a 
part of Schirmer’s Scholastic Series. It is the work of 
an expert artist upon an instrument that has been very 
greatly neglected. Persons who are not familiar with 
the capabilities and possibilities of the guitar will be sur- 
prised to find Bach preludes effectively transposed for 
the instrument, and such complex things as Paganini’s 
variations on The Carnival of Venice. There are a great 
many pieces of similar nature in this book, as well as 
many exercises, and the works are all carefully fingered 
and edited with indications as to the manner of playing 
and such details as the guitarist will need. 

Special exercises for developing independence of the 
fingers in piano-playing for each hand alone. Of medium 


difheulty. By L. Leslie Loth—A book of twenty-five 
pages, constituting Vol. 166 of Schirmer’s Scholastic 
Series. Valuable material by an expert teacher. 


Fourth Solo Book, by Angela Diller and Elizabeth 
Quaile. Vol. 116 of Schirmer’s Scholastic Series.—A 
collection of twenty-three popular piano pieces. 


Coenraad V. Boss Teaching in New York 


Coenraad V. Bos has returned to New York following 
successful appearances in Europe, and has accepted pupils 
for coaching and interpretation at his studios at the Hotel 
Harding. He also will appear as accompanist for New 
York engagements on the dates when Frieda Hempel does 
not require his services. Between September 9 and October 
9 Mr. Bos appeared in eighteen concerts in Germany. Eight 
of these were song recitals with Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, and 
others were with Alexander Kipnis, baritone of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, and the American tenor, Bruce Benjamin, who 
made a great success in Berlin in two recitals. From Octo 
ber 10 to December 15 Mr. Bos toured Great Britain with 
Frieda Hempel. His other engagements included December 
18, The Hague, Holland; December 20, Amsterdam, in two 
melodramatic concerts with Dr. Willner; December 27, 
Duisburg, Germany; December 29, Cologne, Germany; De 
cember 30, Berlin; January 2, Hannover, a song recital 








COENRAAD YV., 


BOS. 
with the American contralto, Myra Mortimer; January 3, 
recital with Carin Edelberg; January 4, melodramatic re- 
cital with Dr. Wiillner. Mr. Bos is very enthusiastic over 
the fine art of Myra Mortimer, and predicts a brilliant 
future for her. Next September he will accompany the 
contralto in three recitals in Berlin. 


Glee Club Concert 


The Men’s Glee Club of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (Theodore 
Van Yorx, conductor), assisted by Margaret Northrup, so- 
prano, and Jackson Kinsey, bass-baritone, gave its winter 
concert in the High School Auditorium before a large au- 
dience on January 19. The club, under the able guidance 
of Mr. Van Yorx, did very good work, singing with fine 
tonal balance numbers by Forsyth, Sullivan, Schmid, Hat- 
ton, Turner Maley, Milligan, Grosse and Adam 

Miss Northrup was heard in a group of songs by Hage 


man, Lehmann, and Terry. She was well received by the 
large audience. Mr. Kinsey's solos were by Coleridge- 
Taylor, Deis and Curran, which he rendered with marked 


In the Negro spiritual, I’m Gwine to Sing in de 
Heavenly Choir, by Milligan, Mr. Kinsey sang the in- 
cidental solo, with which he scored a veritable triumph. 
Miss Northrup and Mr. Kinsey sang duets by Henschel 
and Thomas, their voices blending beautifully. The ac 
companists were W. D. Darrow for the Men's Glee Club, 
and Henry A. Russell for the soloists. 


artistry. 





Mary Mayo Sails 


Mary Mayo, soprano, who in private life is Mrs. Lee De 
Forrest, wife of the well known Dr. De Forrest of radio 
fame, sailed for Europe recently for Monte Carlo, where 
she will sing in opera, this being a return engagement. At 
the conclusion of the season in Monte Carlo, Miss Mayo 
will go to Italy, where she will sing in Milan. 
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JACOB SCHWARTZ TALKS ABOUT 
JEWISH MUSIC AND CANTORS 





Career for Jewish Men—The 
for Cantors 


That Cantorate Offers 
of Hazanuth a School 

Much late been written concerning Jewish music, 
and concerts of Jewish music have been held which at- 
tracted great numbers. It was with a view to learning about 
this type of music and its possibilities that the writer inter- 
viewed Rev. Jacob Schwartz, cantor of Temple B’nai Jesh- 
urun, New York. 

Born in Russia, the son of poor parents, his life parallels 
that of other poor boys who have ambitions which poverty 
thwarts, until by sheer force of their determination they 
triumph. So, in the case of this gifted artist, his aspirations 
overcame obstacles that seemed well-nigh insurmountable, 
and he succeeded in going to Vienna, where he came under 
the instruction of Franz Habick, who came to regard him as 
among his best pupils. His instructor’s high praise of his 
beautiful voice made the young singer dream of entering 
upon an operatic career, but here poverty prevailed and his 
dreams were not realized. He then prepared himself for the 
Cantorate by attending the Cantors’ School in Vienna, and 
while there officiated with success. He was called to this 
country to become the cantor of a congregation in Norfolk, 
and then came to his present position, which he has held for 


States 
Institute 


has of 





JACOB SCHWARTZ. 


a period of over eleven years. He has been president of the 


Cantors’ Association, and is now the executive head of the 
Institute of Hazanuth, which prepares young men to be 
cantors. He is also the chairman of the Cantors’ Seminary 


Committee of the United Synagogue. 

The writer asked the cantor whether there is any distinc 
tive Jewish music and he answered that there is. 

“You see,” he said, “most of our music is bound up with 
the service of the synagogue, and it follows that the most 
productive work has been done in the writing of liturgical 
There are certain traditional melodies that vary very 
for instance, those which are used 
at certain Jewish festivals. There may be variations which 
individuals introduce, but the melody in its essence remains 
the same. Then there is the intonation which accompan‘es 
the readings from the Bible, and there are also the melodies 
for special occasions, sad or joyous. We are beginning to 
realize, however, that a greater measure of standardization 
is needed in order that the melodies of the religious service 
may aid in uniting our people the world over.’ 

CANTORS AND Wuat THrey Are 

“You spoke of cantors,” the writer said. “What are they, 
and from whom do they receive their appointments, that is, 
what offic ial standing have they in your synagogues ?” 

“Cantors,” he said, “are those who chant the services of 
the synagogue. They are chosen by the congregations, and 
the term during which they hold their positions is determined 
by the congregations which engage them, They are men 
who have had some sort of musical training and are quali- 
fied to conduct the services. There are, however, a great 
number of them who should receive additional training in 
order that the selections they sing may be more in accord 
with classical types. In particular, the introduction of the 
organ into the more modern synagogues means that the 
cantor must readjust his entire style of singing, if he has 
come from abroad and has received his training in syna- 
gogues where instrumental music is tabooed, as it is in or- 
thodox synagogues.” 

A Career FoR JeEwisH MEN 

“But,” was asked, “if one is to presume that the training 
of which you speak is to be given in a systematic way, it 
must be in some school. In your opinion, is the training 
of experienced cantors along new lines sufficient to justify 
the opening of such a school?” 

The cantor’s eyes brightened. “Now,” he said, “you have 
hit upon a problem in which I am personally vitally inter- 
ested. 

“It is not only a question which concerns the foreign-born 
cantor, but one which has important implications for many 
of native birth. I know a great many young men who have 
beautiful voices but whose talents are being wasted because 
they have never attempted to turn them along useful chan- 
nels; it is the very smallest minority that is aware of the 
fact that the cantorate offers untold possibilities for the 
development of individuals with good voices, and also offers 
a career that is gradually becoming of greater importance to 
the Jewish people. For at the present time the cantor is an 
indispensable part of the personnel of the synagogue. Side 
by side with the Rabbi, the office of the cantor is being re- 
garded as of almost equal importance in the carrying on of 
divine services. Modern temples are looking for young 
men who have been properly trained, and who together with 
their musical knowledge, have the necessary preparation to 
fit them to conduct services in accordance with the needs of 
the country in which we live. The cantor is looked upon as 
one upon whom falls the responsibility for bringing people 


athe 
little the world over, as, 
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to the temple, and through the chanting of religious melo- 
dies, turning their thoughts heavenward. Many young men 
who are casting about in search of a career are neglecting 
the cantorate, a profession which is dignified, honorable and 
remunerative.’ 
A ScwHoor ror CANTOoRS 

“Has any attempt been made to start such a school?” 

Here Rev. Schwartz paused for a moment. “I do not like 
to talk of myself,” he said, “but in response to your ques- 
tion I suppose I must tell you that the Institute of Hazanuth 
which I have founded is such a school and has not only 
dreams for the future but can point to concrete accomplish- 
ment in the past. I have had under my instruction a number 
of young men who are now filling positions in many of the 
prominent congregations, and I feel that an extension of the 
agencies of such instruction could do much to enlist interest 
in the cantorate.’ 


Kibalchich Choir in Demand 

When the Kibalchich Russian Symphonic Choir came to 
this country last year it was late in the musical season but 
their few appearances in New York City gave promise of 
what they might accomplish. This season they have proven 
themselves to be not only an accomplished organization but 
with their leader, Mr. Kibalchich, a thoroughly unique and 
personable group of musicians. As a result the Daniel 
Mayer office reports a long list of engagements already 
arranged for the season 1925-26. Many of these have been 
unsolicited, which is one of the managerial straws showing 
which way the wind blows for an attraction’s popularity. 





Sturani Pupils’ Recital 
The monthly pupil’s recital at the Cesare Sturani studio 
took place on Saturday afternoon, January 24. 
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MILDRED HAIRE 
Piane and Class Lessons 
Teacher at Englewood Conservatory 
Studio: 25 E. 30th St., N. Y. City 
Tel.: Mad. Sq. 8189. 


RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 
Piane and Class Lessons 
Studio Address: 2720 Broadway, corner 104th 
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Academy 5600 
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Concert Pianist and Teacher 
50 Morningside Drive, Apt. 42, New York 
Phone: 7770 Cathedral 
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Alice Godillot a Busy Soprano 
One of the finest singers of songs is Alice Godillot, who 
is possessed of a warm soprano voice of unsual range and 
beauty. This added to intelligent understanding of a wide 
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ALICH GODILLOT. 


repertory of songs of all schools and periods, makes her an 
artist of a worth. 

Mme. Godillot is sought where musicianship and artistry 
are essential and her singing is another witness to the fact 
that bel canto is no lost art, but is perhaps more prevalent 
today than of yore. American artists, American trained, 
among whom Mme, Godillot is a shining example, hold their 
own with the best of the old school, and as George Ade 
might say “and _ some more.” 

As usual Mme. Godillot is having a busy season. Recently 
she appeared as soloist with the Knecht Orchestra at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, assisted in an opera program at the 
Columbia University, soloist at a concert at the St. George 
Hotel, was assisting artist at one of a series of musicales 
entitled “old and new” and given by Mrs. Charles Mac- 
Dermott—all this in addition to her numerous engagements, 
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Godillot is also one of the fortunate ones whose voice carries 
well over the radio. 


Borowsky Coming Again Next Season 

Alexander Borowsky, young Russian pianist, sailed for 
Paris last Saturday after completing his second American 
trip in consecutive seasons. His visit this year was planned 
especially to allow him to make four appearances with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, after which he gave a New 
York recital, which strengthened and confirmed the im- 
pression made last year that he is one of the foremost 
among the younger men. Before leaving Mr. Borowsky 
made arrangements whereby he will come back next season 
for a more extended series of engagements under the direc- 
tion of Loudon Charlton, 

In Europe Mr. Borowsky is best known as one of the 
leading exponents of modern piano music. Here he has 
played some of it as well, but American audiences seem to 
prefer the standard repertory. In Europe he has no less 
than thirty engagements to fulfill before the end of the 
present season. Among them is a series of five recitals in 
Paris, the programs of which are devoted to composers of 
the eighteenth and twentieth century, those of the nineteenth 
being entirely omitted. 

Some wit called them “sandwich programs,” for each one 
begins and ends with a group of eighteenth century music, 
between which come those of the twentieth, Mr. Borowsky’s 
idea being that the composers of today are far more allied 
to those of two centuries ago than to the romantics of the 
nineteenth century. Besides Paris concerts he is engaged 
for eight recitals in Germany, four in Poland and single 
appearances in Budapest, Belgrade, Bucharest, Athens, 
Brussels and many other cities. 

At the end of his season. Mr. Borowsky will remain at 
his Paris home until June and then go with his family to 
the large estate of his father-in-law just outside of Warsaw, 
to pass the summer. His fall campaign begins early and will 
take in, first, Scandinavia for twelve concerts, then Germany 
for ten, London for a repetition of the Paris series, and two 
additional recitals in Paris before he returns to this country. 





Palmer Christian Active 


When Palmer Christian returned to his work at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at the beginning of the present school 
year, he found an overwhelmingly large class of pupils 
awaiting him and great enthusiasm being displayed over the 
resumption of his weekly organ recitals. That these re- 
citals are having a far-reaching effect on the life of the stu- 
dents is evident from the steady increase in the size of the 
audiences, the climax being reached at the recital imme- 
diately before the holidays, when some two thousand as- 
sembled to hear his program of Christmas music, 

In addition to his work at the University, Mr. Christian 
is frequently engaged for recitals in various parts of the 
country, having included this season Canton, III.; Blooming- 
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Ohio. He will be heard on M: arch 9 at Kilbourn 
Rochester, N. Y., in the Eastman School Chamber Musi 
Series 
Leonard to Resume Diagnosis Classes 
Florence Leonard, assistant to Breithaupt, will resume 


her diagnosis classes this month at her ¢ Hall 
studio. The object of these classes is to give to the players 
at least one helpful suggestion—the first step necessary to 
improve technic or interpretation. There is also a short 
discussion of some important subject The subject for the 
February class will be Is There Anything New in Piano 


Study? 


irnewie 


Althouse “Captured Honors” in Carmen 


According to the Philadelphia Record, “Paul Althouse, as 
Don Jose, captured the honors of the evening, singing with 
real musical feeling and having an excellent 
his part” in the recent performance of ( 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
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Liven i’ 
popular 
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which call regularly upon her time and artistry. Mme, ton, Ill.; Marshall, Mich.; Muskegon, Mich. ; and Defiance, tenor appeared as guest artist. 
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The leature Marry, a comedy 


, 
drama in which the principal roles were taken by Conrad 
Nagel, Lewis Stone, Pauletta Duval and Marguerite de la 
Motte 

This interesting program was concluded with an organ 
olo played with fine artistry by Dr. Melchiorre Mauro 
Cott an eminent organist 

Tue Rtarto 

Phe ist Laugh, the U. F. A. picture which has caused 

much favorable omment, was carried over to The 
Rialto from the Rivoli and again created the same deep 
impression. Ricsenfeld’s Classical Jazz was also enthusi- 
astically received. The feature picture was Forty Winks, 
adapted trom t Belasco-DeMille play. Lord Chumley 
indeed \ well presented. Ouch, an Ives-Leven 
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thal stereoscopik, had the audience in roars of laughter. 


A good program! 


Charles Baker for Chicago Musical College 
Summer Sessions 
The Chicago Musical College 


announces the engagement 


for its Summer Master School of Charles A. Baker, of 
New York. Mr. Baker is one of the best known vocal 
coaches in America—one whose renown extends back to 
the great days of Mmes, Gadski, Ternina, Schumann-Heink, 


with Mr 


song, and 


Saker. 


some 


whom coached 
representatives of 


Campanari, ete.—all of 
That these celebrated 





CHARLES 


BAKER. 


of the most illustrious who have succeeded them, should 
have put themselves under the artistic guidance of this dis 
tinguished master, has been due to no accident of fortune. 

Mr. Baker is an authority on the interpretation of oratorio 
and song literature. The success of singers depends not 
only upon beauty of voice and the skillful handling of it, 
but also upon the manner in which the message of a com- 
poser is given to the listener. It is in imparting this 
authoritative interpretation to singers that Mr. Baker has 
won so many triumphs for those who have coached with him 
lhe work in which this artist-teacher specializes is that 
which appertains to the interpretation of oratorio, church 
music and the repertory of song. Vocalists who desire to 
win success in these fields may rely upon the ability of 
Mr. Baker to bring it to them. That this claim is well 
justihed may be seen from the list of some of the artists 
who have won triumphs in the concert room after coaching 
with this master: Merle Alcock, Paul Althouse, Inez Bar 


bour, John Barclay, Dan Beddoe, Mario Chamlee, Richard 
Crooks, Frank Cuthbert, Thomas Chalmers, Royal Dadmun, 
Lillian Gustafson, Walter Greene, Florence Hinkle, Judson 
House, Charles Hart, Edward Johnson, Olive Kline, Grace 
Kearns, Alma Kitchell, Frieda Klink, Elizabeth Lennox, 
Sarbara Maurel, Lambert Murphy, Reed Miller, Allan 
McQuhae, Arthur Middleton, Mary Mellish, Fred Patton, 
Marguerite Namara, Ruth Rodgers, Marie Sundelius, Marie 


Tiffany, Nevada Ven der Veer, Jeannette Vreeland, Clarence 
Whitehill and Irene Williams. 


Saenger Artists in Church and Temple Choir 
Positions 

The following artists, who are studying with Oscar 

Saenger, have recently been engaged as soloists in church 

and temple choir positions: Helen ree. soprano, Temple 


Beth-El, New York City; Geraldine Samson, soprano, Pres- 
byterian Labor Temple, New York City; Isabella Addis, 
contralto, Temple Emanu-El, Passaic, N. J.; Rebekah Craw- 
ford, eontralto, Trinity Episcopal, Morrisania, N. Y.; John 
Sanders, tenor, Lutheran Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Brooklyn, and Norman Yanovsky, baritone, Temple Emanu 


El, Passaic, N. J. 


Morrill Artists Give Fine Recital 


A number of the artist pupils of Laura E. Morrill re- 
cently appeared in recital and won enthusiastic praise - for 
the fine art and excellent training displayed. Those taking 
part in the program were Florence Gauggel, Inez Quick, 
Anna Helmke, Jean Adams, Vivyen Levett, Evelyn Shep- 
herd and Roy Rockefeller. Fine breath control, poise and 
general intelligence were among the qualities shown by 
the Morrill artists. Florence Gauggel, the possessor of an 
especially beautiful voice, sang O Thou That Tellest, from 
The Messiah, Nacht and Traume, Schubert, and Amour 
Viens Aider, Massenet. 

Irma Seydel in Recital 

Irma Seydel, violinist, who has been heard extensively in 
concert in this country and abroad, appeared in recital in 
Boston on January 19, and was enthusiastically received for 
the fine art she displayed. Her program included Romance 
in F major, Beethoven; polonaise in A major, Wieniawski; 
Souvenir, Drdla; Miss Seydel’s own Song Without Words ; 
Romanza Andalusa, Sarasate; waltz, No. 15, Brahms; Sere- 
nade, Schubert, and Obertass, Wieniawski. Miss Seydel’s 
playing is marked by clarity, a fine tone and facile bowing, 
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BEGINNING SUNDAY 


“THE MONSTER” 


with LON CHANEY and JOHNNY ARTHUR 
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JOSEPH PLUNKETT, Mng. Director 
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and she combines intelligence with mus‘cal feeling. On 
January 23 Miss Seydel, with Wilhelmina Wagner at the 
piano, repeated practically the same program over WEE. 


University of Pittsburgh Engages Gray- 
Lhevinne 

During January, 1925, Gray-Lhevinne had another suc- 
cessful concert in Pittsburgh, Pa. The University of Pitts- 
burgh is to bring Gray-Lhevinne back to this city for a 
concert next November. An audience of more than four 
thousand is expected to hear this artist’s next recital there 
and the largest auditorium in the city has been reserved for 
the November Gray-Lhevinne return. 


Mark Hambourg Here 


Mark Hambourg, pianist, was in New York for a visit 
of several days last week, prior to his taking up his duties 
with his annual Master Class in Toronto. After six weeks’ 
there, Mr. Hambourg will return to his home in England, 
and late in the spring sail for his tour in South Africa and 
Australia. 


Reddick in Demand as Soloist 


lage Reddick, pianist, composer and accompanist, 
while busy with his many activities in the city, finds time 
to fill engagements, st as piano soloist and as accompanist, 
in and around New York. February 5, 6, 7, he appeared in 
Courtland, N. Y., Gloversville, N. Y., and Utica, N. Y., with 
gratifying success. 


Annie Louise David’s Recitals 
Annie Louise David, harpist, gave a successful recital in 
Englewood, N. J., January 19, Marguerite Dana, soprano, 
assisting. January 27 she played in Hartford, Conn., and 
in both places her delicate artistry, united with gracious, 
lovely presence, won her the strongest kind of applause, 
with encores sheteiatonensi demanded. 








FREDERIC 
well known American violinist, who is now conductor and 
soloist of the Piccadilly Concert Orchestra. 
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The Ithaca Conservatory of Music will establish a school of 
opera with Andreas Dippel as director. 

Carmela Ponselle will appear next season — her sister, 
Rosa Ponselle, at the Metropolitan Ope 

Liapounoff, Russian composer, died in Paris val the age of 
sixty-five. 

Paderewski gave two memorable concerts in Rome. 

The city of Berlin will take over the bankrupt Deutsches 
Opernhaus in Charlottenburg and it will be known here- 
after as the Municipal Opera. 

Dame Ethel Smyth’s new comic opera, Entente Cordiale, 
will be given at the Royal College of Music. 

Ulysses Lappas and Arno Segall will join forces next 
month in two Havana recitals. 

Margaret Northrup has two appearances with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra in February. 

Maier and Pattison and Erna Rubinstein had to rush from 
the Pacific Coast to keep engagements in Detroit. 
The February meeting of the New York Music Guild was 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hughes. 
The Woman’s Town Club gave a luncheon-musicale on 

February 2. 

A series of interesting musicales have been given at the 
Saenger Studios this season. 

Lisa Roma is booked for a spring tour with Giuseppe de 
Luca. 

John Prindle Scott has conducted a community chorus for 
the past seven summers at MacDonough, N. Y 

Harriet Ware has organized a New Jersey branch of The 
pcogue of American Penwomen. 

Pupils of George Boyle will give the: first students recital 
in the history of the Curtis Institute. 

The Chamber Music Society of San Francisco will be heard 
in the East next season. 

Mischa Levitzki will complete his eighth American tour in 
March. 

Dame Nellie Melba is at work on a book of memoirs. 

Royal Dadmun will leave for his third Pacific Coast tour 
the end of this month. 

The Society for the Promotion of New Jewish Music is 
being founded in Berlin. 

Jeannette Durno will hold a summer master class for pian- 
ists at Saskatoon from July 11 to August 8 

Donizetti's house in Milan is to be restored. 

William Wade Hinshaw will next season send out a com- 
pany in Elixir of Love. 

Joseph Achron, Russian violinist and composer, 
main in this country indefinitely. 

Giuseppe Boghetti is presenting seven artists in individual 
recitals in the near future. 

The San Francisco Chamber Music Society is an all- 
American organization, 

Dusolina Giannini will give her first complete song recital 

- in Carnegie Hall on February 28. 

Diaz is maneuvring between opera and concert engage- 
ments. 

The Denishawn Company has been forced to make changes 
in its Southern tour on account of the floods in Florida. 

Shavitch has secured the American rights for the first per- 
formance in this country of Vaughan Williams’ Sym- 
phonic Suite. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley’s Pilgrim’s Progress will be broad- 
casted from Covent Garden, London, March 12. 

The Kriens Symphony Club of 130 players was heard by 
an audience of 3,000 at City College. 

Grace Divine will be heard in her New York debut recital 
on Friday evening, February 27. 

Elsa Alsen’s appearance with the Cleveland Orchestra was 
an overwhelming success. 

The American Conservatory (Chicago) has engaged emi- 
nent teachers for its summer master school. 

The Institute of Hazanuth is a school for the training of 
cantors. 

In this issue Viola Klaiss begins a series of articles on 
Fitting Music to Motion Pictures. 

Percy Rector Stephens will conduct a master class in 
Chicago from June 29 to August 1. 

George Liebling will give another recital in New York 
early in the spring. 

Effa Ellis Perfield has just closed a successful teaching 
season at the Miami Conservatory. 


will re- 
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Antonia Sawyer has moved her managerial office to White 
Plains. 

Worcester Academy won the Interpreparatory Glee Club 
contest. 

The total receipts for the Chicago Opera season in Boston 
were Sio1 boo. 

Geraldine ene is to appear on the Keith Circuit. 

It is reported that a compromise has been arrived at in the 
matter of the increased wage demands of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

Percy Hemus is now appearing in The Love Song at the 
Century Theater. 

Montemezzi’s Giovanni Gallurese will be given its first per- 
formance in America at. the Metropolitan, February 19. 

Mme. Leschetizky will dispose of a collection of Richard 
Wagner relics. 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


Philharmonic Orchestra, evening............00eeee005 Carnegie Hall 

Lora Littlefield, song recital, afternoon............++ Aeolian Hall 

Dorcthy Miller Duckwitz, piano recital, evening..... Aeolian Hall 

Florence Stern, violin recital, evening. .........+.+e0008 Town Hall 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13 

Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon............e000e0es Carnegie Hall 

Maria-Theresa, dance recital, evening.......+..+++++ Carnegie Hall 


Elshuco Trio and Festival Quartet of South Mountain, evening, 


eolian Hall 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14 


Brailowsky, piano, afternoon..........scescccscncess Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening.......+.+sseeeeees Carnegie Hall 
Ernest Hutcheson, piano recital, afternoon........... Aeohan Hall 
Franco-American Musical Society, evening........... Aeolian Hall 
Joseph Calleia, song recital, evening.............eee05 Town Hall 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 15 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon.............0000+ Carnegie Hall 
Claire Dux, song recital, afternoon..........ss0055 Aeolian Hall 
Concert by three violinists, GHONINE ia ka 5 na pvikestend Aeolian Hall 
Zabelle Aram, song recital, BOUIN Svan cane eens sate Town Hall 


State Symphony Orchestra, afternoon....Metropolitan Opera House 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16 


Jeannette Vreeland, song recital, afternoon............+4 Aeolian Hall 
Joris Doe, song recital, eveming......cseeeeeeerees Acolian Hall 
Arié Abiléa, piano recital, ee ee CO Town Hall 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17 
State Symphony Orchestra, afternoon.............. Carnegie Hall 
Philadelphia Orchestra, evening............0ese00e: Carnegie Hall 
Ludwig Pleier, cello recital, afternoon. .........s.ceeere Aeolian Hall 
Helen Lubarska, song recital, evening.....-..---++: Aeolian Hall 
Irma Woolen, song recital, evening...........+-.0005 Town Hall 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening..............6.... Carnegie Hall 
George Morgan, song recital, evening...............5> Aeolian Hall 
Elman Chamber Music Concert, evening.............. Tewn Hall 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening............-...0065 Carnegie Hall 
Marguerite Valentine, piano recital, evening...... .Aeolian Hall 
Lenox String Quartet, evening.........6....ceeeeeeeere Town Hall 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon.................. Carnegie Hall 
Elsa Alsen and State Symphony Orchestra, evening. ...Carnegie Hall 
Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky, piano recital, evening...... / Aeolian Hall 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21 
Symphony concert for children, morning............. Carnegie Hall 
Kreisler, violin recital, afternoon............0600+5 Carnegie Hall 
Children’s Orchestral Concert, morning and afternoon..Aeolian Hall 
Sigismund Stojowski, piano recital, evening........ .-Aeolian Hall 


W. J. Henderson, assisted by eight soloists, evening...... Town Hall 
Julia Hudak and Hungarian Ballet, evening.. Manhattan Opera House 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 22 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon................ Carnegie Hall 
Samuel Dushkin, violin recital, afternoon........ ....-Aeolian Hall 
Michael Anselmo, violin recital, evening............ Aeolian Hall 
Muri Silba, piano recital, afternoon..........5.60.+0005 Town Hall 
Alma Gluck, song recital, afternoon..,.Metropolitan Opera House 
Marguerite Sylva, song and operatic scenes in costume, evening 


Wallack Theater 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


Reinald Werrenrath, song recital, afternoon........... Carnegie Hall 
Dorsey W hittington, piano recital, evening.........Aeolian Hall 
Lucilla de Vescovi, song recital, evening..............- Town Hall 


Dai Buell, piano recital, evening 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 

Scholae Cantorum, evening. ...cccscccceccpestccsetes Carnegie Hall 

Kathleen Hart Bibb, song recital, afternoon...... ..- Aeolian Hall 


Martha Phillips, song recital, evening................/ Aeolian Hall 

fay Marshall Righter, song recital, afternoon...... Town Hall 

John Carroll, song recital, evening......... ecscese OG en 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25 

State Symphony Orchestra, evening.......... ..«-Carnegie Hall 

Institute of Musical Art, evening... ia .Aeolian Hall 
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mgr, 2I8 
lew STORYe CLARK 4 


PIANO COMPANY 
FEB.19 CONCERT SALON Fes. 19 


33 West 57th Street New York 


EDWARD LANKOW 


of Chicago, Boston and Metropolitan Opera Fame 
ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 
ON DEEP BREATHING 
for singers, public speakers, etc., and its advantages 
as a health builder 
No tickets required 


If you wish to receive programs, write, and we will place 


your name on our mailing list 
8.30 P. M. 3 8.30 P. M. 
Direction Frank C. Barber 




















FELIX WEINGARTNER 
(Continued from page 42) 
frequently played in the European operatic playhouses, and 
only now Barcelona is preparing productions of the last 
named two operas, under the composer’s own baton. At 
present Weingartner is at work on a new opera, for which 
he has been, as always, his own librettist; it is entitled Des 
Apostat, and deals with the fate of the Roman Emperor, 

Julian the Apostate 

On the whole, Felix Weingartner may rightly be termed 
one of the world’s greatest conductors and one of the few 
who are equally great in concert and in opera, Above all, 
he is surely the most internationally famous personage on 
the conductor's platform today. There is no country in the 
world which has not paid tribute to his greatness as a mastet 
of the baton, and the critical encomiums written on him in all 
languages of the globe would fill a book of its own. The 
eductional value of such a man to any community is 
tremendous and hardly to be overrated: to have him in their 
midst is a joy to the music lovers and musical students of 
any city, an honor and pride to any of the world’s great 
musical societies. 


a ma 


Miltonella Beardsley’s Radio Recital 
WJZ broadcasted a request program by Miltonella Beards 
ley, January 28, when the pianist played works by Mendels 
sohn, Chopin, Joseffy, Bantock, Rubinstein and Marion 
3auer. This pianist’s playing has always given great 
pleasure to radio audiences 


OBITUARY 


MINNIE PAUL POWELL 

Mrs. Minnie Paul Powell, mother of the late Maud 
Powell, violinist, died of pneumonia at her home in Great 
Neck, L. I., February 6, her death occurring on the twenty 
first dovatnn Bae of that of her husband, William Bram 
well Powell, at one time head of Public schools in Wash 
ington, D. C. Major Wesley Powell, U. S. A., pioneer 
explorer of the Grand Canyon in Arizona, was her brother 
in-law. Mrs. Powell was eighty-two years old 


F. E. H. J. BARRETT 
London, January 20.—Francis FE. H. Joyce Barrett, mu 
sic critic of the London Morning Post since 1890, died here 
yesterday. He was a graduate of Durham University and 
a pupil in singing under Manuel Garcia. His father held 
his critical post before him, from 1865 Gee 


LIAPOUNOFPF 
Serge Michailovitch Liapounoff, Russian composer, died 
in Paris a short time ago, at the age of sixty-five 








WOODRUFF INTENSIVE METHOD 

for learning to play the piano. Rapid, unusual results. 

New way teaching scales. in 

attractive form. Book I, $2.00. 

Order now. H. E. Woodruff, 251 Clifton Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


L. De PACHMAN 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Counterpoint 


199 bis Boulevard St. Germain, Paris 


(Son of Viadimir 
de Pachmann) 








Concert Baritone 


Teacher of Singing Joint Recitals 





ceoRGE CAS TELL LE. wana 


Teacher of Piano 
Studios, 1911 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 


clear, 


Concert Pianist 














HILDA REITER | 


“A 

Reiter.” 
Hilda Reiter made her operatic debut as the Dew Fairy, using her 

flexible voice in a manner that fortells her brilliant possibilities 


Philadelphia Bulletin. | 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


refreshing oasis in a desert of 
Camden Courier 


joratura sopranos is Miss 


Opera—Concert— Oratorio 


Address: 6320 Argyle Street, Lawndale, Philadelphia, Pa. 








OPPORTUNITIES 





The Vanderbilt Studios 


sale. Can be seen by appointment. Freed- 
man, 9 South Orange Avenue, Newark, 


their services 





Chotce, Pin Oe at the Washington Square N. 
1 loeati fifteen minutes from 42nd 
Suet ‘Two laree Sis at 13-15 East 38th 


Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 


ie witade WANTED—Woman cellist who would be 

a te interested in joining a trio to perform 
regularly at a large Brooklyn organization. 
Particulars supplied on request. 
“J. N. H.” care of Musicat Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


New York. 


is willing to pay a reasonable eon for 
Address “N. is 
of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 


an unusual opportunity to acquire not only 
an excellent teacher, but a musician o} 
executive ability. Address: “M. F. B.,’ 
care of Musica, Courter 437 Fifth Ave 


aL 


care 





DANCING OR 
facing Park. 
Reasonable rent. 
New York City. 


Address 


MUSICAL 
Jeautifully 
320 Central Park West, 


STUDIO 
decorated. 





PI ANIST E—Leschetizky exponent (certi 
fied) also conservatory trained, and over 
ten years’ experience as Director of Col 





TEACHER OF 





13-15 EB. 38th St. 37-39-41 W. 9th St. 125 EB. 37th f, 
Vanderbilt 6998 Stuyvesant 1321 Lexington 19 





ITALIAN CELLO, Pietro G. Mantegratia, 
and Violin, Peter Guarnerius, Genuine, for 





VIOLINIST AND CELLIST WANTED 
—A lady who is interested in chamber 
music would like the services of a cellist a school of music where 
and violinist several times a week and she 


center, is desirous of being 





PIANO, enjoying great 
success in a leading middle western music 


charge of the vocal department. 


| 
| 
c nue, New York 


lege Graduate and Summer Norma! 
courses, desires connection with standari| 
Conservatory. Address “P. L.,” care of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y 


affiliated with 
he may have 
This is 








Joseph Achron in This Country lished. 
weph Achron, young Russian violinist and composer, a! supply something that has long been needed, 
ety in this country in the latter capacity through the a of genuine — value 
number of vorks which have been regularly played by . ne first active work that 
Jascl H came t America for the first time about here is violin teaching. 
New Year's and had the misfortune immediately to fall vic 145 West 74th Street. 
tim to an attack of influenza, from which he has only now c 
er 
t chro ike many Russian artists who have Katherine Spencer, one of the 
me here d g the last few years, has no harrowing tales 
, xperiences in the Revolution, “Of course living  mendation of Roberta Beatty, 
d tp ‘ said he, “but I have no perse ; 
npla of. On the contrary, the government 
ery kind to me and my efforts to continue my 
t yer ded rather than hampered.” 
It 1 {r Achrot intention to remain in this country 
definite His brother, Isidore, preceded him some two 
ca y ready we known as the accompanist of 
Heifet J } ( 1 will pursue his career as a violin 
1 here, giving concerts in which his own composi 
ion \ figure argely and he al expects to undertake 
me special pedagogical work. A number of new works for 
violin and piano have just been issued by the Universal Edi- 
| me works in large form, including a symphony 
‘ ‘ concerto ill on be completed and pub 
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Matchless 


PIAN OS” 





MILTON 
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Wn Instrument 

of Pleasing Tone 

y pa Touch that 

Any St Student can 
ra 


to Buyyo, 


Sndorsca | ry Musical Celebrities 


tg (OR eo} 
NewYork 








Photo by Murielle 


in which production Miss 


declares her to be one 
class, 
for her in light opera. 
Revue Company, 


ing before taking the 


pe rformance. 


KATHERINE 


Spencer was appearing in Peg 


of the 
taking five lessons a week, 
While in 
Miss Spencer came down to New 
on the midnight train each Saturday night in order to avail 
herself of a lesson on Sunday afternoon and Monday morn 
train back for the 
Another gifted actress came to study with 


COURIER 


Mr. Achron 
He opened a studio this week at 


now 





the Student Prince and an Esperanza Garrigue artist. 


beauties of the 
began her studies with Esperanza aarrigue upon the recom- 


playing the 


The latter is of special interest as it promises to 


a new violin 


will undertake 


Garrigue Artist in Ritz Revue 


Ritz Revue, 


Princess in 


SPENCER. 
Miss 
of My Dreams last spring, 
Beatty played Ethel. Miss 


Spencer possesses a very beautiful coloratura soprano voice 


of extended range and sweet quality. Esperanza Garrigue 


most serious students in her 


and predicts a star future 
Boston 


Ritz 


York 


with the 


Monday 


eve ning 





February 12, 1924 


Esperanza Garrigue because of Katherine Spencer’s rapid 
progress. 


Alsen to Sing for Artist Series 


There will be a change in the program of the fourth 
Artists’ Series concert, to be given in Carnegie Hall on 
February 20 in aid of the Association of Music School 
Settlements. Mary Garden was originally to have sung 
with the State Symphony Orchestra under the leadership 
of Ignatz Waghalter, but due to the tremeondus demand for 
Miss Garden throughout the country, the management of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company has found it necessary for 
her to go on tour with that organization this winter, It will 
therefore be impossible for Miss Garden to be in New York 
on the evening of February 20. Instead, her place has been 


taken by Elsa Alsen, the ‘ ‘Nomad” soprano, who is 
giving her services, as is Mr. Waghalter, for the Settle- 
ments. Mme. Alsen considers herself a nomad in that she 


having been born in Poland 
and has wan- 
career, She 


is of no particular nationality, 
of a Norwegian father and a French mother, 
dered all over Europe during her musical 
speaks seven languages fluently. 

Last year, while in Switzerland, Toscanini called her to 
sing in Tristan and Isolde at the Scala Theater in Milan. 
Despite the fact that she had only one day in which to 
learn the words in Italian, she made such a success that he 
has engaged her to sing with the opera next spring upon 
the completion of her American tour. February 20 will see 
her second appearance in New York with an orchestra, her 
first having been with the Philharmonic under the direction 
of Spiering. Her program will include Elsa’s Dream from 
Lohengrin and the Liebestodt, as well as other Wagnerian 
numbers. Thus it will be exclusively a Wagnerian evening. 
To date Mme. Alsen has sung with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in Philadelphia on two occasions, and with the Cle veland 
Orchestra in Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 


G. G. 


A unique affair 


Foster’s Dinner-Dance 

last week was the dinner and dance with 
a broadcasting program given at Chickering Hall by G. G 
Foster, president of the American Piano Company. The 
guests included such notables as ex-Governor Nathan Miller, 


W. H. Truesdale, president of the D. L. & W.; Percival 
Hill, president, American Tobacco Company; Horace Wil- 
kinson, Crucible Steel Company; Theodore Whitmarsh, 
Francis H. Liggett Company; William A. Breed; Frank B. 
Close, Bankers Trust, Paris; Thomas Cranwell, Continental 
Can Company; General Stotesbury; Prof. John Coulter, 
Paris; Frederic C. Brown and Josef Lhevinne, the pianist. 
For an hour after dinner the entire party listened to a 


under the direction 
evening a number 


program broadcasted by station WOR, 
of Dr, Sigmund Spaeth, and later in the 
of vaudeville specialties were introduced between dances. 
Music was supplied by members of Paul Whiteman’s or- 
chestra, under the leadership of Adam Carroll. This was 
the first time that the new Chickering Hall has been used 
for a purely social event and the experiment proved a suc- 
cess 
Errolle Sings in Washington 

Ralph Errolle, Metropolitan Opera tenor, 

ington on January 26 


sang in Wash- 











Do You Study Singing? 
Are You Making Progress? 
If Not, Why? 





Read—“Tue Secrets or SVENGALI” 


By J. H. Duval 
And You'll Find Out 
$2.00 at all Music Booksellers 


Published by James T. Ave., 
New Ye 


Dealers and 
White, 70 Fifth 
wk City 


























‘The Steinert 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
== PP | ANO= 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Pianoforte 
























Bush & LANE 


HOLLAND, MICH. 











WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Manufacturers of the 








Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 
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CChe 


DAVENPORT-TREACY 





PIANO 


Built for the StucioDelighttil 
in Tone and Touch-Moden ste in Price 








Davenport “Treacy = iano Co, New York 























STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 


Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 
















§ Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
( Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 





Warerooms: 







Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 
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sok Haulin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


Everywhere recognized as mu- 
sically the most beautiful piano 


the 


world has ever known. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK 





























ltra- 


Established 1864 


RANICH-&-BACH 


uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 

















A.B.Chase 


Americas Finest Ciano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. 


B. Chase Grands. } 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 














The 
Name 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

For fifty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 




















PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
es 








THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street. New York . 

















59 EILERT ‘PRINTING COMPANY, 318- 326 WEST THIRTY: NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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